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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
departure from both, have been indicated. An 
abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first 
volume. Of the Lires presented in this volume, the 
Agestlais and Pompey are contained in the Codex 
Sangermanensis (S*) and the Codex Seitenstettensis 
(S), and in a few instances weight has been given 
to readings from the Codex Matritensis (M?), on 
the authority of the collations of Charles Graux, as 
published in Bursians — Jahresbericht (1884). No 
attempt has been made, naturally, to furnish either 
a diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. For 
these, the reader must still be referred to the major 
edition of Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846, 4 voll., 8vo). 
The reading which follows the colon in the critical 
notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, unless 
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PREFATORY NOTE 
otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz 
Bekker. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and utilized, including that 
of the Pompey by Professor Long. 

B. PERRIN, 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
March, 1917. 
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OF THE GREEK LIVES. 
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THE TRADITIONAL ORDER OF THE 
PARALLEL LIVES. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 

(2) Lyeurgus and. Numa. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 

(4) Themistocles and Camillus. 

(5) Pericles and Fabius Maximus. 

(6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus, 

(7) Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus. 

(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 

(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder, 
(10) Philopoemen and Flamininus. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius, 
(12) Lysander and Sulla. 

(18) Cimon and Lucullus. 

(14) Nicias and Crassus. 

(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 

(16) Agesilaiis and Pompey. 

(17 


(18) Phocion and Cato the Younger. 


Alexander and Julius Caesar. 


— 


(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. 


(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 


(22) Dion and Brutus. 


(24) Aratus. 
(23) Artaxerxes. 
(25) Galba. 

) 


(26) Otho. 


AGESILAUS 


ALHZIAAOXZ 


I. "Apyidapos ó Zevfióduov faciXevoas èni 
$avàs Aakebaiuoviav, xaréAumev viv ÈK yuvatKos 
eUOok(uov, AajriBoUs, Ayw, cal Tort VEWTE POV 
e£ Evmwdias vis Medyourmida vyarpós, Ayn- 
cíXaor. mel è tis Baotrelas “Ayide Tpocn- 
KovoNS kaTà TOV vópov idc@Tns é60xeu Brotevcety 
0 'Aynaidaos, hyOn THY Xeyogévgv. dywyiy év 
Aaxedaipovt, akXypàv uév odcav Tf Staitn kal 
vro UTrOvOv, rai&eUovcav è Tavs véovg dpyeoÓat. 
6 xal pagw brò roD SiuevíGov thy Xmáprgv 
mpoonyopetabar “ SapacipBporor,” ds pdMota 
dia TOv elav rois TOA TAS Tois vópois TreLOnvioUS 
«ai xeiporÜers 7ro.oDc ar, daomwep Urrrovs edOis eE 
apxis Gagatouérous. tatvtns ád(msw 6 vuos 
THs ardyk)s tous éml flacikea Tpejopuévovs 
zai0as. “Aynathdw O8 kat Tobro bmüpEev lov, 
€A8efv émi TO àpyew u) dmaidevrov toù apye- 
aĝan! ctd Kat vroXv Tv flaciXéov evappooTo- 
TATOV aUTÓV TOIS UTNKOOLS Tapégxe, TO icc 
qyyeuoruw Kat Pasie TpocKTHadpevos amò 
Tis aywyhs TO Onuotexoy Kal pirdvOpwrov. 

IT. "Ey 6€ rats xaXovuévats adyéXats tv ovv- 
Tpt$ouévov matdwv Avoavipov éxyev épactyy, 


! rob &pxeodar with Ma and Cobet: äpyesða. 


Par 
Editi 
a. 16 
P. 
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AGESILAUS 


I. AgcHiDAMUS, the son of Zeuxidamas, after an 
illustrious reign over the Lacedaemonians, left 
behind him a son, Agis, by Lampido,a woman of 
honourable family; and a much younger son, 
Agesilaüs, by Eupolia, the daughter of Melesippidas. 
The kingdom belonged to Agis by law, and it was 
thought that Agesilaiis would pass his life in a private 
station. He was therefore given the so-called 
"agoge," or course of public training in Sparta, which, 
although austere in its mode of life and full of 
hardships, educated the youth to obedience. For 
this reason it was, we are told, that Simonides gave 
Sparta the epithet of ''inan-subduing," since more 
than in any other state her customs made her 
citizens obedient to the laws and tractable, like 
horses that are broken in while yet they are colts. 
From this compulsory training the law exempts the 
heirs-apparent to the throne. But Agcsilaüs ,was 
singular in this also, that he had been educated to 
obey before he came to command. For this reason 
he was much more in harmony with his subjects 
than any of the kings; to the commanding and 
kingly traits which were his by nature there had 
been added by his public training those of popularity 
and kindliness. 

II. While he was among the so-called ‘bands’ 
of boys who were reared together, he had as his 
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ékTAayévra pdMara TQ Kospi THs $vaems 
avtov. dtroverxdtatos yap Ov kai Üupnoecióé- 
gTaTos èv rois véois kai mrávra TewTEvELY Bovio- 
pevos, kal TO adoOpüv Exywv Kal paydaioy duayov 
kai dvaexBiactoy, evTedeia madwvy aD Kal Trpao- 
THTL TOLOUTOS HV olos PoBw unôév, aiayuvy 66 
TAVTA "rOLély TA TpoovaTTÓUeva, xai Tois Nroyyote 
anyúvechat padrov 7 Tous Tovovs BapóvecUav 
2 rv Ó6 roD oxédous THpwoL Ñ T€ pa TOU ow- 
ua Tos ávÜoüvros érékpvmre, kal TO padiws Pepe 
kai thap@s TÒ ToioUTo, Talloyvta kai ako TOVTO 
TpüTOP éavTÓV, où puKpóv HY ÉvavópÜoga ToU 
TáÜovs, 4àAXà xal THY duiXorwuiav éexdnroTépay 
enrole, Tpós pndéva móvo»r unè mpüftw ara- 
yopevovtos abToD Sia Tijv xweXóryra. THs Se 
poppis eixóva pev obk čyouev (abrós yap ovk 
78éXgoev, AAA xal dmoÜvyokeov ümetme “uire 
TÀacTàv jojre pipxkav" tiwa ToujcacÓÜai TOD 
coparos eikóra), Xéyerat 86 puxpós Te vyevécÜat 
8 xal Tiv dw eteatadpontos 5j 86 iAapérns xal 
TÒ eUÜÓvuov èv &mavri kaipQ Kal movywióoes, 
ax Gewov 66 «ai TpaXÜ pnderrore pre ovy wire 
öper, TOV KANV kai apaiwy Epa puer epov auTov 
ay pt yipws tapeiyev, ws bé Oeoppactos i loTopel, 
TOV Apxióapov énpieicav ot &dhopos yýjuavta 


raina ptikpáv “OU yàp Baotheis,” épacay, 597 


“aupwv, àXXà Bacrreibra yevvda ei 

III. Baotrevovros 86 " Aqi80s Arev Arpide 
éx ZXuxeAiag puyàs eis Aakcbaipova: Kai ,Xpovov 
oUm o moiy év TH mohe Otdyov, Tiav éo Xe TH 
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AGESILAUS, ir. r-uJ. 1 


lover Lysander,! who was smitten particularly with his 
native decorum. For although he was contentious 
and high-spirited beyond his fellows, wishing to be 
first in all things, and having a vehemence and tury 
which none could contend with or overwhelm, on the 
other hand he had such a readiness to obey and such 
gentleness, that he did whatever was enjoined 
upon him, not at all from a sense of fear, but always 
from a sense of honour, and was more distressed 
by censure than he was oppressed by hardships. As 
for his deformity, the beauty of his person in its 
youthful prime covered this from sight, while the 
ease and gaiety with which he bore such a 
misfortune, being first to jest and joke about himself, 
went far towards rectifying it. Indeed, his lameness 
brought his ambition into clearer light, since it led 
him to decline no hardship and no enterprise 
whatever. We have no likeness of him (for he 
himself would not consent to one, and even when he 
lay dying forbade the making of “either statue or 


| picture” of his person), but he is said to have been 


a little man of unimposing presence. And yet his 
gaiety and good spirits in every crisis, and his 
raillery, which was never offensive or harsh either in 
word or look, made him more lovable, down to his 
old age, than the young and beautiful. But 
according to Theophrastus, Archidamus was fined 
by the ephors for marrying a little woman, “ For 
she will bear us," they said, “not kings, but 
kinglets." 

III. It was during the reign of Agis that 
Alcibiades came from Sicily as an exile to Sparta, 
and he had not been long in the city when he 
incurred the charge of illicit intercourse with Timaea, 


Y 1 Cf. Lycurgus, xvii. E xxii, 3.7 C 
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yvvatki TOU Bactréws, Tepaia, Gg vvetvaa. «ai TÓ 
ever eE avTis madd piov ovK & you@a ket 
o "Ayes, Gar eE “AAKeBeddou yeyovevar, TOUTO 
6€ ov Tavu duaKoras Tov Ttuaiav &veykely pryat 
Aobpis, àXXà Kai yi8vpitovaav oixot TPOS Tas 
eic Ti6as "Ade Budónv TÓ 7r aov, ov Aewtuxt- 
Sny,. Kane" Kai pev Tot kai TOv "AX«if.áónv 
AUTOL Ov TpOs ipi TH Tepaia Qávai vXgoidtav, 
ada pioTipoúuevov Baoiheúeoðat ZraptiúTtas 
Ure Tov eE éavToU ryeyovórov. da TavTa pèv 
Tie ANaxedaipovos “AdxtBiadns bmeEfjAOe, do(3n- 
Bets Tov "Ayur 6 66 mais Tov m Gav xpóvov 
brroTrTos aw TÓ "Ayo. Kal eywvyeatov Tene OuK 
eiye Tap auto, vog ovrt be Trpoa mer y Kat 
Saxpvan é émetoeyv viov anopivat TONN@Y évavrtov. 

Ov uv adda TeXevTScavTos Tob “AyL6os o 
Aúgavðpos, 70 KATAVEVAVLAXNKOS "AO nvaious 
kai néyur Tov ép Xmápry Suvdpevos, TOV Anai- 
Xaov émi THY Bacthelav mpoĝñyev, às 0D Tpost- 
kovcav örre vóÓco TQ ÅecwTvyiðn.  moXXoi ÔÈ 
kai TOV AAXev TOALT@Y, tà THY apeTHY! TOD 
'AynciXdov xal TÒ ouvteTpadOar Kai petecyn- 
révat THS ayoyhs, ep thotipovvro Kal guvémparroy 
abr mpoÜ ips. Tj» de AtorretOns a avnp Xpng HOND- 
yos év Xmápry, pavreuv TE Tararey UTOT EWS 
xal Soxa@yv Trepi Tà Qeta coos elvat xai repirTós. 
ovros oun én Oepiròv civar ywrov vyevéaÜat THs 
Aaxedaipovas Bacthéa, kal ypnopov ev tH dten 
ToLOUTOY avEYLVOT KE 


Dpaveo by, Xaapty, Kaimep peyddavyos éobca, 

43) céOev aptimodos Badet) yor) BaciXeia: 

1314 rj» &perjv Coraés and Bekker, after Bryan: ^v 
perir. 
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the wife of the king. The child, too, that was born 
of her, Agis refused to recognize as his own, 
declaring that Alcibiades was its father. Duris says 
that Timaea was not very much disturbed at this, 
but in whispers to her Helot maids at home 
actually called the child Alcibiades, not Leotychides : 
moreover, that Alcibiades himself also declared that 
he had not approached Timaea out of wanton passion, 
but because he was ambitious to have the Spartans 
reigned over by his descendants. On this account 
Alcibiades withdrew from Sparta, being in fear of 
Agis; and the boy was always an object of suspicion 
to P A gis, and was not honoured by him as legitimate. 
But when the king lay sick, the supplications and 
tears of Leotychides prevailed upon him to declare 
him his son in the presence of many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this, after the death of Agis,’ 
Lysander, who by this time had subdued the 
Athenians at sea and was a man of the greatest 
influence in Sparta, tried to advance Agesilaüs to the 
throne, on the plea that Leotychides was a bastard 
and had no elaim upon it. Many of the other citizens 
also, owing to the excellence of Agesilaüs and the fact 
that he had been reared with them under the common 
restraints of the publie training, warmly espoused 
the plan of Lysander and co-operated with him. But 
there was a diviner in Sparta, named Diopeithes, who 
was well supplied with ancient prophecies, and was 
thought to be eminently wise in religious matters. 
This man declared it contrary to the will of Heaven 
that a lame man should be king of Sparta, and cited 
at the trial of the case thc following oracle :— 


“ Bethink thee now, O Sparta, though thou art 
very glorious, lest from thee, sound of foot, there 
L 2 Cf, Alcibiades, xxiii. 7 f, 2 [n 398 B.C. 
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* m t 
Sypov yap vobcot ce karao Yncovotv deXm TOL 
kj X ^ 
$O0.ciBporov T émi kÜpna kvAwOouevov Tore 
poto. 


m z 
5 mpos ravra Avaavédpos ÉAeyev ws, ef mavu ġo- 
^ M ^ r 
Botvro tov Xpmopnórv oi Xmapriürat, jvXakréov 
avrois eim tov Aewruyidyy ov yap ei mpos- 
t ` ^^ ^ 
vwTaícas Tis Tov moda Bactrevor, TH eð cia- 
dépew, GAN ef ux) yrijotos àv. pce 'HpakXetóns, 
^ ^ * > + r ^ 3 
Tobro THY xwAnY eivai Baoirerav. o Se Ayn- 
ciraos by kai tov Tloceió karauaprvpetv tod 
+ ^ ^ 
AecTvxl&ov T)» votciav, éxBaXovra erop tod 
, ` 5 , > 3 , * , N , 
ÜaXapuov tov “Ayu an éxetvou òè mAéov ù béKa 
^ I i M 4 
uxvàv O.eXBOvrav yevér Oar tov Aewruyidny. 
P \ m 
IV. Oitw è kat $tà rapra Baciheùs aro- 
`y e , £- , 4 + ` ` , 
SecyOeis 0 '" AynaiXaos eUOUs eiye xai rà xph- 
^M r , , t M 
para tov “Aytdos, ws volov ameXdcas Tov Aew- 
t ^ $ ? x ‘ , 
tuxlény. opa@v G6 ro); ATÒ pNTPOS OLKELOVS 
^ y% , ^ ^ 
emietxels uev. Óvras, iayupws Oe mrevouévovs, ATÉ- 
[a Ý Lol 
vetuev aUTO(s Ta picea TOV Ypynuárov, eUvotav 
t ~ ^ i 3 M , * + 
éavrQ xat 6ófav dvvi dÜórov xai Ovapeveias 
, ` ^ t t A r 
emi Tf KAnpovopia Kara Keva lopevos. Ô on 
yow 6 Revopar, rı vrávra Th TaTpiót meló- 
^ V ^ ^ 
pevos la xve mXeto Tov, Gave ToLety 6 BobXorro, 
^ m , E + ^ 
TOLOUTOY otie Tov éedopwy Hv TOTE kai TAW 
^ , r 
yepóvrov TO peylsTov ÈV TÅ WOALTELA KpPaTOŞ, 
r " 
dv oi uev éwavróv &pxovct povov, ot 0€ nyépovres 
r * [ol ^ 
Sia fov tary Éyovoi THY Tiny, eri TH uN 
z ^ ~ + ^ + 
mavta tols Bacthevow  é£etvat. c vvraxÜévres, 


_ 


i ellenica, iii. 8, 2. 


AGESILAUS, m. 4-1v. 2 


spring a maimed royalty; for long will unexpected 
toils oppress thee, and onward-rolling billows of 
man-destroying war.” 


To this Lysander answered that, in case the 
Spartans stood in great fear of the oracle, they must 
be on their guard against Leotychides; for it 
mattered not to the god that one who halted in his 
gait should be king, but if one who was not lawfully 
begotten, nor even a descendant of Heracles, should 
be king, this was what the god meant by the 
“maimed royalty.” And Agesilaiis declared that 
Poseidon also had borne witness to the bastardy of 
Leotychides, for he had cast Agis forth from his bed- 
chamber by an earthquake, and after this more than 


. ten months elapsed before Leotychides was born.! 


IV. In this way, and for these reasons, Agesilaiis 
was appointed king, and straightway enjoyed 
possession of the estates of Agis as well as his throne, 
after expelling Leotychides as a bastard. But seeing 
that his kinsmen on his mother’s side, though worthy 
folk, were excessively poor, he distributed among 
them the half of his estates, thereby making his 
inheritance yield him good-will and reputation 
instead of envy and hatred. As for Xenophon's 
statement? that by obeying his country in every- 
thing he won very great power, so that he did what 
he pleased, the case is as follows. At that time the 
ephors and the senators had the greatest power in 
the state, of whom the former hold office for a ycar 
only, while the senators enjoy their dignity for life, 
their offices having been instituted to restrain the 
power of the kings, as I have said in my Life of 


ba Cf. Alcibiades, xxiii. 8; Lysander, xxii. 3th; Neuophon, 
* Xenophon's A yeselaitis, vi. 4. 
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eX Èv Tots TEpi Avroúpyov yeypam TAL 610 Kal 
TaTpuecjv Twa 7 pos avTous amò TOD maratod 
ésetéXovy eEvOvs of Bactreis diXoveitav xai ĝia- 
popav maparauBdvovres. ó 6€ “Aynatraos emi 
THY évavríay odov roe, kal TÒ TOXepetv kai 
TÒ Tpooxpove auTats aras &8cpá reve, TAsNs 
pev aw éxetvev mpatens ápxopervos, ei 86 KAN- 
dein, Üürrov À Babyy éTrevyop.evos, óc dts dé 
TUX OE Kadrjpevos € ev TQ Baok Owoxw ral Xp- 
pativov, éTLovaL Tois épopors imeEaviorato, TOV 
Ò eis THY yepovsiav del KATATATTOMEVOY £X dg TQ 
X^aivav émeume xai Bovv dpiateiov. èx oh 
TOoUTov Ti&üv Ookdv kai peyarúvew TO àfiega 
THS éxetvav dpxiis, éAdvÜavev abEwy Tv éav- 
TOU Suvapi Kal 7H Bactreia mpoatiBépevos 
uévyeÜos éx Tis mpòs aùròv evvoias auyywpov- 
ele 

. E» 8é tals 7 pos TOUS doug TONTAS 
PUR éxÜpós 7v GME NTT OT EPS À pios. Tovs 
pv yàp €xOpods dOLkcs 00k &8Xar 16, Tots be 
díXois kai Ta un Sixata cvvémrpaTTe. Kal TOUS 
bev eyPpovs yoxuvero un Tiuav karopÜobvras, 
tous Ôe dirous oux edvvato Nréyew åpaptávov- 
Tas, adda xai BonOayv TyáXXero Kal avve£a- 
paprávav autos: ovden yàp @ETO TOV PtAtKav 
bTovpynpáTwv aio ypov eat. Tots Ô av ĉa- 
Popes mTaigage Tp@Tos avvayOopuevos Kat ĝen- 
Oeics ouuttpattwy npołúpws édbnpaywye xai 
Oa ere márvias. opivres otv oi opo: Tavra 

è pofovpevor Tv Dóvapav elnpincay autor, 
aitiay ÚNELTÖVTEŞ Ott TOS KkotvoUs MOALTAŞ LÖLOVS 
KTATAL. 
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AGESILAUS, iv. 2-v. 2 


Lycurgus. Therefore from the outset, and from 
generation to generation, the kings were traditionally 
at feud and variance with them. But Agesilaüs took 
the opposite course. Instead of colliding and fighting 
with them, he courted their favour, winning their 
support before setting out on any undertaking ; and 
whenever he was invited to meet them, hastening to 
them on the run. If ever the ephors visited him 
when he was seated in his royal chair and adininister- 
ing justice, he rose in their honour; and as men 
were from time to time made members of the senate, 
he would send each one a cloak and an ox as a mark 
of honour. Consequently, while he was thought to 
be honouring and exalting the dignity of their office, 
he was unawares increasing bis own influence and 
adding to the power of the king a greatness which 
was conceded out of good-will towards him. 

V. In his dealings with the rest of the citizens he 
was less blame-worthy as an enemy than as a friend ; 
for he would not injure his enemies without just 

cause, but joined his friends even in their unjust 
praetices. And whereas he was ashamed not to 
honour his enemies when they did well, he could not 
bring himself to censure his friends when they did 
amiss, but actually prided himself on aiding them and 
sharing in their misdeeds. For he thought no aid 
disgraceful that was given to a friend. But if, on the 
other hand, his adversaries stumbled and fell, he was 
first to sympathize with them and give them zealous 
aid if they desired it, and so won the hearts and 
the allegiance of all. The ephors, accordingly, seeing 
this, and fearing his power, laid a fine upon him, 
alleging as a reason that he made the citizens his own, 


who should be the common property of the state. 


1 Chapters v, 6 f; vii, 1f, 
II 
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Kadamep yap. ot $vaucol TO vekos olovTaL 
«ai THY pw, el Tar OXcv e€atpeein, ativar 
per àv Ta oupama, mavoarbar dé mávTov | THY 
yéveow Kal KNEW vmO TAS vpOs TrávTG TáVTOV 
dppovias, obras Couev Ò Aakcovikós vopobétys 
UTéxKaupa THS apeTns éufaXetv els THV TOM- 
Telav TÒ didoTipov Kal QiXóveucov, Get Tiva TOÍS 
ayabois ótadopàv Kal &juXAav eivat Tpos ANA- 
AOVS BovAópevos, Tiv 6€ àvÜvrreikovaav TÓ 
dveXéysrQ Xap apye xai dvayover Tov ovcay 
OUK OpÜ s ópóvotav. Neyer Oat. TouTo dé dpener 
acuvewpaxévat xai Tov "Ounpov olovtai tives: ob 
yap av tov 'Ayauéuvova moroa yalpovta tod 
"Odvccéws xal tov 'AxyiXAéos ets Aordopiav 
Tpoax Gevtev “ eKTAYALS eméecoty,” ei n péya 
TOUS KOLVOLS dyad ov evo pee Lev elvat TOV ’ 1 pos GAA 
Aous DNO kai THY Srapopay TeV dpicTow. 
TabTa uev ouv oùe üv obras TUS GTAMS Gcuryyo- 
pija ecev ai yàp úvmepporal TOY pedoverccay KARE- 
n i TOAETL Kai peydhous xivddvous Cyovct. 

Tob é€ ‘Ayyoidaou THV Baaieiav veoTi 
pid oues amnyyedrov tives é£ “Actas fj«ov- 
TES (9$ O llepaay Baowders mapagKevalorto 
peyar@ aTdrw Aaxedatmovious éxBarety rhs 
Garacons. o O6 Avaavdpos émiduperv ables 
eis "Acíav àmoc aMvat Kai BoyÜfjca: Tos 
pirors, obs autos per &pxovras «ai Kuptous 
TOV TONEwWY amewre, KaK@S Ge Xpopevot Kai 
Bras rois Tr Qi 'ypLa 0 LV .eEémvmTov ù UTO TOY TOAL- 
TOV Kab dé ina Kov, AVÉTELTE TOY ‘Aynathaov 
emiGéoOat TH oTpaTrela xai MpoTrohepjoar THs 


l rárrwur Coraés and Bekker have mávres (utterly), an 
early, anonyinous correction. 
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Natural philosophers are of the opinion that, if 
strife and discord should be banished from thc 
universe, the heavenly bodies would stand still, and 
all generation and motion would cease in consequence 
of the general harmony. And so the Spartan law- 
giver seems to have introduced the spirit of ambition 
and contention into his civil polity as an incentive to 
virtue, desiring that good citizens should always be 
somewhat at variance and in conflict with one another, 
and deeming that complaisance which weakly yields 
without debate, which knows no effort and no 
struggle, to be wrongly called concord. And_some 
think that Homer also was clearly of this mind; for 
he would not have represented Agamemnon as 
pleased when Odysseus and Achilles were carried 
away into abuse of one another with “ frightful 
words," ! if he had not thought the general interests 
likely to profit by the mutual rivalry "and quarrelling 
of the chieftains. This principle, however, must not 
be accepted without some reservations ; for excessive 
rivalries are injurious to states, and productive of 
great perils. 

VI. Agesilaüs had but recently come to the 
throne, w vhen tidings were brought from Asia that the 
Persian king was preparing a great armament with 
which to dri ive the Lacedaemonians from the sea. 
Now, Lysander was eager to be sent again into Asia, 
and to aid his friends there. These he bad left 
governors and masters of the cities, but owing to 
their unjust aud violent conduct of affairs, they 
were being driven out by the citizens, and even put 
to death. He therefore persuaded Agesilaüs to 
undertake the expedition and make war in behalf of 


1 Odyssey, viii. 75 ff. 
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'"EAXá80s, arwrtatw Giafávra kai Odcavra thr 
ToU BapBapov mapacxevyy. dpa 66 Toig év 
"Agia pido éméa TeXXe méumew eis Aaxedaipova 
«ai atpatnyov 'AyuocíXaov airetoÜat mapeh- 
ov otv els ta mAnGos 'Aygoí(Xaos avedéEato 
TOV TONELOV, EL Ootev AUT@ TPLAKOVTA pév Nye- 
novas kai gupBovrAous Xmapridras, veodapwoets 
òè Aoyadas Ow XxiMtovs, TIV ÔÈ ovugayuemv eis 
éEaxioytrious ÓUvapuv. cvpmpáTTovros Ô ToU 
Avcaárópov Távra TpoÜvgosc eyndicavto, xai 
tov 'ÁynucíXaov é€éreptrov evOds) Cyovra ToUs 
Tptaxovta XmaprwaTas, ov 0 Avoavdpos "jv mpõ- 
Tos,” ov Sta Thv éavroU O6óofav Kai divayty uóvov, 
GANG Kat bia THY ’Aynoirdov diX(av, @ uettov 
édoxer THs BaciXelas ayadov biarempaxdar THY 
oTpaTnylav éxetvgv. 

"AOpafoperns 86 5s Suvdpews eis Tepacoror, 
autos eis Avdiéa kareAÜOv peta TOv (Xov 
Kat vukTepevaas doke Kata Tous barvous elzreiv 
Tira. Tpos av7ov "OQ Bacthed Aaxebatpovion, 
OTL uev ovoels Tijg ‘EAAdSOS ouod avumTáons are- 
baxXOn otpatyyos ?) rpórepov 'Ayauéuvov kai ov 
vUv met’ éxetvov, évvoets OymovÜer: enel be TOY uév 
avcàv dpyets éxelv@, Tots 0€ AUTOS ToXeyels, ATO 
66 Tv abrÓv ToT@y oppas emt Tov mÓXegov, ELKOS 
éott Kat Osai oe TH Oeo Üvoiav Àv éxetvos ev- 
tava Oícas éfémXevoev. dpa é tas vTAdOe 
tov 'AygnaíXaov o Ths Kopns ahayiacpos, Hv ú 
matnp éadhate wecaGeis Toig puivregiv. ov pny 


1 Séweuror esis MSS,: ekéreuror after Reiske. 
* wpiros S: ebÜbs mpwrtos. 
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Hellas, proceeding to the farthest point across the 
sea, and thus anticipating the preparations of the 
Barbarian. At the same time he wrote to his friends 
in Asia urging them to send messengers to Sparta 
and demand Agesilaüs as their commander. Accord- 
ingly, Agesilais went before the assembly of the 
people and agreed to undertake the war if they 
would grant him thirty Spartans as captains and 
counsellors, a select corps of two thousand enfran- 
chised Helots, and a force of allies amounting to six 
thousand. They readily voted everything, owing to 
the co-operation of Lysander, and sent Agesilaüs 
forth at once with the thirty Spartans. Of these 
Lysander was first and foremost, not only because of 
his own reputation and influence, but also because of 
the friendship of Agesilaiis, in whose eyes his 
procuring him this command was a greater boon than 
his raising him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Geraestus,! 
Agesilaüs himself went to Aulis with his friends and 
spent the night. Ashe slept, he thought a voice came 
to him, saying: “ King of the Lacedaemonians, thou 
art surely aware that no one has ever been appointed 
general of all Hellas together except Agamemnon, 
in former times, and now thyself, after him. And 
since thou commandest the same hosts that he did, 
and wagest war on the same foes, and settest out for 
the war from the same place, it is meet that thou 
shouldst sacrifice also to the goddess the sacrifice 
which he made there before he set sail." Almost at 
once Agesilaüs remembered the sacrifice of his own 
daughter? which Agamemnon had there made in 
obedience to the soothsayers. He was not disturbed, 


1 In the spring of 396 B.C, 
3 [phigeneia. Cf. Euripides, Iph. Aul., 1540 ff. (Kirchhoff). 
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deta pater a UTOV, AAN avagTàs kai Sunyynod- 
pevos TOÍS paors TÀ Qavévra Thy ev Ücov ën 
TYnoewy ots eixos éoTL xaipetn edv obcav, ov 
ptunoes Pat de THY amraGecav} TOU TOTE OT PAaTH- 
you. «ai kaTac Tévras &Aadov. éxéNevoev amdpta- 
oat TOV éavtou PAVTLY, OUY momep elaber TOUTO 
morty 0 UTÓ TOV Bowwtow Teraypévos. axovaarres 
obv ol Borerápxau TpOs. opyny kunÜévres Ere 
yav barr péTas, amr ayopevovTtes T@ Aynaothaw pn 
ew mapa TOUS vopous Kal Ta Tar pla Botoràv. 
al Gé kai Tabra amýyyeav kai Ta pnpla òrép- 
pryrav amò Tob Bapod. xaXemós oùv ëyaw o 
'AvynciXaos àmémXe, rois te OnBators Owopryta- 
Lévos Kal yeyoves SdceAtis IÀ TOV OitovOV, cS 
áreXàv auT@ TOV mpakewy yevnoopéreay Kai THS 
Tune eri TÓ 7'poa ior OUK abrEoperns. 

VIT. Emel &é jj fev eis "Edecov, evdus afiona 
péya Kai vvas 3j iv éray05s «ai Bapeia Tepi TOV 
Adoardpor, Oxdou dovróvros Tt TAS Gupas é EKAS- 
TOTE Kal mávTov TapakoXovÜovvrov Kai Qepa- 
TevóvTov Éketvov, os Órvoua pèr kal ox?ua THs 
otpaTnyias tov “Aynoitaoy ëyovta, dia tov 
vopov, épym 66 kvpiov Óvra? amavrov Kai duvd- 
pevou Kal TpárTovra ravra tov Avcavópov. 
ovseis yap Oervorepos ovbe hoBepwtepos éeivov 
TÓV els THY Aciav dmooTaAÉérTOV eyéveTo oTpa- 
TyyQv, ovde eitova TOUS diXous avyp addos 
ebepyérgaev oD06 KAKA TNALKADTA TOUS ÉyÜpovs 
émoincev. (v ért mpoadaTov óvTOv oi üvÜpcrot 


! ándéeiay S and Amyot: auallay (stupidity). 
2 Pxovra Coraés, after Reiske: óvra. 
3 kvpiov órra Reiske: iópiov. 
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however, but after rising up and imparting his vision 
to his friends, declared that he would honour the 
goddess with a sacrifice in which she could fitly take 
pleasure, being a goddess, and would not imitate the 
cruel insensibility of his predecessor. So he caused 
a hind to be wreathed with chaplets, and ordered 
his own seer to perform the sacrifice, instead of the 
one customarily appointed to this office by the 
Boeotians. Accordingly, when the Boeotian magis- 
trates heard of this, they were moved to anger, and 
sent their officers, forbidding Agesilaüs to sacrifice 
contrary to the hive and customs of the Boeotians. 
These officers not only delivered their message, but 
_also snatched the thigh-pieces of the victim roi the 
(altar!) Agesilaüs therefore sailed away in great 
distress of minds he was not only highly iube eed al 
the Thebans, but also full of ill-boding on account of 
the omen. He was convinced that his undertakings 
would be incomplete, and that his expedition would 
have no fitting issue. 

VII. As soon as he came to Ephesus, the great 
dignity and influence which Lysander enjoyed were 
burdensome and grievous to him. The doors of 
Lysander were alw: ays beset with a throng, and ail 
followed in his train and paid him court, as though 
,Agesilaiis had the command in name and outward 
"appearance, to comply with the law, while in fact 
Lysander was master of all, had all power, and did 
everything.? In fact, none of the generals sent out 
to Asia ever had more power or inspired more fear 
than he; none other couferred greater favours on his 
friends, or inflicted such great injuries upon his 
enemies. All this was still fresh in men’s minds, and 


va Ct. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 3 f. 
— * Of. Xenophon, Jell iii. 4, 7. 
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pruovebovTes, GAAws è TOv pèr “Aynoidaor 
agerd «al Avro Èv Tais pu Mats kai 8guoTiKóv 
opavres, éxet vy óé Ty aUTHY Gpolws apospornta 
Kat TpaxuTnta Kal _Bpaxvroyiay mapodaay, 
Um émumtov avT@ Tavtdanadt kai “ovw Tpocetyov. 
éx 6€ roírov mpÓrov nv oi Aoro Zmapriárai 
xyaXemás éjepov Umnpérat Avoavépov pardov i) 
oupBovrdoe Bacirews Üvreg é€me:ta Ò avTos 6 
"Aynatraos, ef kai un POovepos Hv pyè yero 
TOUS TLp.CLéVOLS, AAAA pidoriwos wy opoépa «al 
$i retos, epoBeiro pi), küv évéyrwai TL Aap pv 
at mpá£es, robo Ava dyópov yévgTa, Sea TYV 
óav. obTws oiv eroici. 

Upatov avtéxpove rats aupPovriars avrod, 
kai Tpos às éxeivos éavrovódákeu uáXwo Ta m pá£ets 
ev Xaipew, Kab Tapapehov, Erepa Tpò exeivowv 
Empatrev’ Ümevra Tw Cvrwyxavóvraw xai eo- 
pévov obs ala forro Avaávópo. páMaTa TETOL- 
doras, dmpdxtous anémepre kai Trepi TAs piae 
opotws ols éxetvos empeátot, TOUTOUS éden mA€ov 
&yovras amerletv, xai tovvavtiov obs davepüs 
yévovro "rpoÜvuoóuevos cbeXetv, yakemóv Hv py 
kai Enuo vac. yevopeveay dé ToUT@Y ov KaTa 
TUNNY, AAN otov ex mapac kevis Kal Opa Xs, 
aicÜópevos Tv aitiay ô Aócavópos obK ATE- 
kpucTeTO Trpós TOUS Ptdous, GAN’ ÉXeyev ws Òr 
auTov atiafowwTo, Kat Tapexdde.  Üepamreveuw 
Lovras Tov flactAéa xai Tovs padrAov avtod 
Suva pevous. 

VIII. ‘Qs oùv taŭra mpartre Kat Réyeer 
eddxee POdvoy exetvw punyav@pevos, ETE aXXov 
avtou Kkabayacbat Bovropevos “Aynothaos uné- 
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besides, when they saw the simple, plain, and familiar 
manners of Agesilaiis, while Lysander retained the 
same vehemence and harshness, and the same brevity 
of speech as before, they yielded to the latter's in- 
fluence altogether, and attached themselves to him 
alone. Asa consequence of this, in the first place, 
the rest of the Spartans were displeased to find them- 
selves assistants of Lysander rather than counsellors 
of the king ; and, in the second place, Agesilaüs him- 
self, though Tie was not an envious man, nor displeased 
that others should be honoured, but exceedingly ambi- 
tious and high-spirited, began to fear that any brilliant 
success which he might achieve in his undertakings 
would be attributed to Lysander, owing to popular 
opinion. He went to work, therefore, in this way. 

To begin with, he resisted the counsels of Lysander, 
and whatever enterprises were most earnestly favoured 
by him, these he ignored and neglected, and did other 
things in their stead ; again, of those who came to 
solicit favours from him, he sent away empty- -handed 
all who put their chief confidence in Lysander; and 
in judicial cases likewise, all those against whom 
Lysander inveighed were sure to come off victorious, 
while, on the contrary, those whom he was manifestly 
eager to help had hard work even to escape being 
fined. These things happened, not casually, but as 
if of set purpose, and uniformly. At last Lysander 
perceived the reason, and did not hide it from his 
friends, but told them it was on his account that they 
were slighted, and advised them to go and pay their 
court to the king, and to those more influential with 
him than himself. 

VHI. Accordingly, since his words and acts 
seeined contrived to bring odium upon the king, 
Agesilaiis, wishing to despite him still more, 
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Seite xpeodartny kai mpoaetmev, ws  Xéyeraa, 
TOXAQ» àkovóvrow '"'"Nv ov Üepamcvérwocavr 
obToL ATLOVTES TOV ELOY KpeodaiTyv: ayOopeEvos 
otv ó Avaarópos Aéyet Tpos avTOv. "IMióeis pa 
capas, Aynatarae, pidous éXarroUp." "Ny AC, 1 
épy, " ro0s epod ueitov dvvacGat BovXouévovs." 
«ai o Avcavópos, AAN tows,” dpn “Tada 
coi AéAek Tat Békrtov 3 èuo TEM paura. bas ôé 
por TL Tak Kal Xopav &vÜa m AVTOV &coyaí 
coL Xpiiauuos" ex TOUTOU TÉéuTETaL pèr èp’ 
EXMjamorrov, kal Zmb párny, &võðpa Hépanv, 
amo Tfj PapvaBatov KOPAS pera Xpnpeareov 
guXvàv Kal diaxoctov UT T EOD yanye Tpòs TOV 
'AymaíAaov, OUK EAnyE dé Tfjg ópyfs, aha Ba- 
péws pépav jn Tor Xovmóv Xpóvov éBovdevev 
Ores TOY Svely oikev THY Bacelar ded opevos 
ets uécov atacw arrodoin Xmapridraws. Kat 
cddxet Vui d àv dmepyacac bas Kivynow èK 
TAUTNS Ts Siabopas, el L TpóTepov éreXev- 
tyoev eis Borwriav oTpaTebaas. obras ai phó- 
Tio Uceis év tats TOMTELALS, TÒ ayav pn 
$vXa£pevat, TOU avalon ueitov TÒ Kaxoy EXova t. 
Kal yap ei Avaavdpos DT doprixós, GcTep jv, 
UrepBáNXov TH piroripia TOY Kaipov, ovK myvoee 
dy Tovey "Aynatkaos € érépav dem Torépav emay- 
opÜeciv ovcav avdpos év60Eou Kal deotipov 
TANLLEAOUVTOS. UAN éowe TAUTO rate pare 
exetvos apyovtos éEouctay yravat pyte otbtos 
dyvowav éveyxety avvijovs. 

IX. "Eset 856 'Ticadépvige èw apyn pev doBn- 


|! N} Al’ Cobet, comparing Xenophon, Held, ii. 4, 9: 
Hidew (1 know how to humble). 
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appointed him his carver of meats, and once 
said, we are told, in the hearing of manv: * Now 
then, let these suppliants go off to my carver of 
meats and pay their court to him." Lysander, then, 
deeply pained, said to him: “I see, Agesilaiis, that 
thou knowest very well how to humble thy friends." 
* Yes indeed," said the king, *those who wish to be 
more powerful than I am." Then Lysander said: 
“Well, perhaps these words of thine are fairer than 
my deeds, Give me, however, some post and place 
where I shall be of service to thee, without vexing 
thee.” 1 Upon this he was sent to the Hellespont, 
and brought over to Agesilatis from the country of 
Pharnabazus, Spithridates, a Persian, with much 
money and two hundred horsemen. He did not, 
however, lay aside his wrath, but continued his 
resentment, and from this tine on planned how he 
might wrest the kingdom from the two royal fainilies, 
and make al] Spartans once more eligible toit, And 
it was thought that he would have brought about a 
great disturbance in consequence of this quarrel, had 
not death_oyertaken him on his expedition into 
Boeotia.2 / Thus ambitious natures in a common- 
Fae meee 
wealth, if they do not observe due bounds, work 
greater harm than good. For even though Lysander 
was troublesome, as he was, in gratifying his am- 
bition unseasonably, still, Agesilatis must surely have 
known another and more blameless way of correcting 
a man of high repute and ambition when he erred. 
As it was, it seems to have been due to the same 
passion that the one would not recognize the au- 
thority of his superior, nor the other endure the 
being ignored by his friend and comrade. 

IX. At first Tisaphernes was afraid of Agesilaüs, 
? Cf. Lysander, xxiv.~xxviti. 
de 2I 
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A ` , r H " " e x 
Gets tov 'AyyaíXaov émoujcaro amovóds, s TAs 
^ A [4 f 
mores aùr tas ‘Edanvidas adycovtos abto- 
i ei 
vóuovus flaciXéws, batepov è meioleis ëyew 
[4 , ` 
Suvauev (avv. é€Enveyxe Tov TmTONeELOV, dapevos Ò 
'"AynotXaos éðékaTto. mwpecdoxia yap Ùv peyan 
^ , ^ 
THs oTpaTeias Kal OeivOv syyetro TOUS èr aGUv 
= ^ , E » 05 , P 
Eevodóvrt pupious Skew emi ÜaXarrav, ócaxis 
2 , , ` , Li 
éBgovXxÜncav autot Tocavráxis flaciXéa vevien- 
+ + ^ h r 
Kkóras, autod 6€ ANaKebarpoviwy apyevTos yov- 
t ^ M 
pévov yis kai Gardoons pndév Epyov  dfiov 
t ^ M N ti +} V 
pras av5gvat mpos tovs ^ EXAgvas. evdus 
^ 3 , > , , 4 rm , 
obv apvvópevos àmáTg ikala THY Ticadépvous 
4 , > + * $04 - "n " 
émiopkiav, emédecEev ws eri Kaplar mpoatav, 
, ^ y ` , -^ lA + 
eket 06 thy Suraui tov Papßápov ovvaðpoí- 
L4 1 , $ 7 M ‘ 
cavTos dpas ets Povytav eveBare, Kat TOAELŞ 
^ r ` 
pep ethe cvyvàs kai xXpnuatwy adOovwy ékv- 
, + ^ , D 
pievaev, emederxvupevos Tots Pidow OTe TO pèv 
+ , ^ ^ Py - 
aTeicáuevov àGuetv Tov eow cori KaTadpovely, 
4 ` ^ f A / ? 
ev 66 TH mapaXoy(GecÜat TOUS ToXeulous ov 
pórov TO cixar, dAAa Kat ofa ToAAN kai TO 
^ H ^ oe ^ 
pef’ hove KEepdaivery eveott, Tots de immevow 
, ` ` ^ e ^ rm F 
&eXarToÜeis kai TOv iepðv aXofwev davevrow, 
, UE RJ r ^ ^ 
avayepoas eis "Eoecov (Tiv cwwviyye, vois 
t + ? * + 
evTopors TpoerTwv, ei y) [BovXovrat o TparevecÜat, 
zapaacxetv ékaa ov immov ar’ éavroU kal àvópa. 
` +. 4 r ` , ^ d 
Toroi Ò jcav obrot, Kat auveBaive TÒ Ayyo- 
Adw TaXU TOXMAOUS Kal TOXCQU4KOUS CX€&Lv. Lr €ts 
~ r [a2] ^ 
avtt Oe Xv oTdiT@v. | éjucÜoDvro yap oi pò 
BovXopevot a TpaTevea Car tous Bovropévous atpa- 
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and made a treaty in which he promised him to 
make the Greek cities free and independent of the 
King. Afterwards, however, when he was convinced 
that he had a sufficient force, he declared war, and 
Agesilaiis gladly accepted it. For he had great ex- 
pectations from his expedition, and he thought it 
would be a disgraceful thing if, whereas Xenophon 
and his Ten "Thousand had penetrated to the sea, 
and vanquished the King just as often as they 
themselves desired, he, in command of the Lace- 
daemonians, who had the supremacy on sea and 
land, should perform no deed worthy of remem- 
branee in the eyes of the Hellenes. At once, 
then, requitfhg the perjury of Tisaphernes with a 
righteous deception, he gave out word that he was 
going to lead his troops against Caria ; but when the 
Barbarian had assembled his forces there, he set out 
and made an ineursion into Phrygia. He captured 
many cities and made himself master of boundless 
treasure, thus shewing plainly to his friends that the 
violation of a treaty is contempt for the. gods, but 
that in outwitting one's enemies there is not only 
justice, but also great glory, and profit mixed with 
pleasure. However, since he was inferior in cavalry 
and his sacrifiees were unpropitious, he retired to 
Ephesus and began to get together a force of horse- 
men, commanding the well-to-do, in case they did 
not wish to perform military service themselves, to 
furnish instead every man a horse and rider. "There 
were many who chose this course, and so it came 
to pass that Agesilaüs quickly had a large force 
of warlike horsemen instead of worthless men-at- 
arms.! For those who did not wish to do military 
service hired those who did, and those who did not 


~ ! Of, Xenophon, Hetk. iii. 4, 15. 
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rever@ar, of 66 py Bovropevor Ummevew ToS 
BovXopuévovs immeverv.' kal yap Tov 'Ayapéuvova 
Totijaat Karas ott OyActav mrov ayabny Xafav 
kakov àávópa kai mrovcLov amiAXake THs otpa- 
Teias, eet 66 keXeUcavTos avTOU TOUS ay a Xo" 
Tous amodvortes Émímpacokov ot XajvpomóAai, 
Kat Tis pev dol Tyros Hoar @vyntal TroXXot, Tov 6€ 
atojutrov XeukQv kai dTadwv mavrámagt Sia TAS 
ckiaTpadías yvpvovuévav kaTeyéXav ws dypi)- 
cTov kai pnoevos akiwy, émio Tàs 0 ' AyyoíXaos, 
“Otro: uéw," eimev, “ols paxyerde, tadra O6 
U7ép àv payer te,” 

X. Katpob 6€ dvtos atdis éufaXeiv eis TAV 
TOAeuiav mpoeimev eig Avõiav ámátewv, oUkéTi 
vrevéouevos évraüOa tov Tisadépynv: ard’ éxeivos 
éavróv é£gmárgoe, Oia THY ÉumpoaÜev. àmárgv 
dAmicTGOv TO "Aynotddw, kal pov *yoUv avTov 
áqrecÜ0ai tis Kapías vouitev otens Ovcimwov 
TOAD TQ UmTiKQ Xetropevov. mel O€, WS Trpoci- 

ME + t , ` * b , , 
mev, 0. Arynairaos heev eis 10 nepi Sapdets medior, 
"vaykaábtero karà amovónv éxeiÜev avd BonÜeitv o 
Ticadépvys: kal th "ro SiueEeravvwv ÓiéQOeipe 
TOÀÀOUs TOV aTUKTwWS TO Tedloy "TropÜouvTov. 
évvojaas olv O0 'Awyma(Xaos OTt Tois moreuiots 
ouTw Taperte TO mečov, AUTH be Tis Ovvdgueos 
ovdey dea tv, Ca mevae Siaywvicadbat. kal Tots 
èv (7e0oiv. üàvagi£as TO TWeATAGTLKOY, éXaívew 
ékéAevoev ws TáyigTa Kal mTpocfaXXev Tots 
évavTiots, autos O6 evdus Tous OmA(Tas emye. 
yeropévys è TpoTis vOv BapBapwy érakoXovOi- 

1 duedotrvra. . . immevew bracketed by Sintenis? and Cobet. 


The sentence is wanting in zpophtheg. Lacon. 12 (Morala, 
p. 209 b). 
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wish to serve as horsemen hired those who did, 
Indeed, Agesilaüs thought Agamemnon had done 
well in accepting a good mare and freeing a cowardly 
rich man from military service.! And once when, by 
his orders, his prisoners of war were stripped of their 
clothing and offered for sale by the venders of booty, 
their clothing found many purchasers, but their 
naked bodies, which were utterly white and delicate, 
owing to their effeminate habits, were ridiculed as 
useless and worthless. Then Agesilaüs, noticing, 
said: “These are the men with whom you fight, 
and these the things for which you fight." 

X. When the season again favoured an incursion 
into the enemy's country,? Agesilaüs gave out that 
he would march into Lydia, and this time he was 
not trying to deceive Tisaphernes. That satrap, how- 
ever, utterly deluded himself, in that he disbelieved 
Agesilaiis because of his former trick, and thought 
that now, at any rate, the king would attack Caria, 
although it was ill-suited for cavalry, and he was far 
inferior in that arm of the service. But Agesilaiis, 
as he had given out that he would do, marched into 
the plain of Sardis, and then Tisaphernes was forced 
to hasten thither from Caria with aid and relief ; and 
riding through the plain with his cavalry, he cut off 
many straggling plunderers there. Agesilaiis, ac- 
cordingly, reflecting that the enemy's infantry had 
not yet come up, while his own forces were complete, 
made haste to give battle. He mingled his light- 
armed infantry with his horsemen, and ordered tliem 
to charge at full speed and assault the enemy, while 
he himself at once led up his men-at-arms. The 
Barbarians were put to flight, and the Grecks, 


! Had, xxiii, 296 (f. 
? In the spring of 395 8.0.; cf. Xenophon, ell. iii, 4, 16 (Y. 
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cavrés oi " EAXqvegs éXafdov TÒ oTparoTedoy Kat 
TOXXOUS üveikov. ÈK TAUTHS TÄS PAXNS ov pórov 
umijpEev avTois dye kat pepe adeas Thv Paci- 
A€ws yopav, àXXà kai Bien emedelv Ticadepynv 
&iGóvra, uox Ünpóv dvopa Kal TÒ yévet TAY EAN- 
Vv àmeyDéasarov. emere yàp. eùléws à 0 Bact. 
Acts Ti8paba qv em avrov, 0g Éxeivov ÈV Tir 
ceparny dmérejue, TOV ÔÈ ‘Aynathaov 9£tov ĝia- 
Moa ápevov àToTMeiv otkaóe, kal Xpipara 6.00v$ 
abTO TpocémeuNrev. 0 O6 THs per eipnvns é$m 
THY TON elvat kupiav, avTOS dé TWAOUTISwY TOUS 
atpatiwtas HoecGat padrov Ù TAOUTaY avTOv 
Kal àXX«s ye pévToL voyitew "EXMjvas KaAóv oU 
Sapa au Paver, aAXXà Aá$vpa TAPA TÖV MONE- 
fiw. bps be TO TOpavarn xaptferPae BovXó- 
HEVOS, OTL TOV kotvOv ex pov EXXijvav érert- 
po pyTo Teoahépyny, am nyayev eis Ppvyiav TÒ 
aTpatevpa, AaBav édo!tov Tap avrob rpuákovra 
TáAarTa. 

Kai xaf’ odd àv oKUTadp Séxerau Tapa TOL 
oikot TeX@y KENEVOUTAY avTOv äpxew &pa Kai 
TOÜ vauTLKOD, robo pov mávrov brip£e 
"Aynstkáo. Kat pé Tos pév Tv ójLoNoryov eves 
Kai TOY TOTE Cove emepaverTaros, ws elpnxe 
Tov Kai OeórouTos, éauT@ ye pap ed(6ou be ape- 
THY poveiv peior À 3] bud Tes ayepovian. TOTE ÔÈ 
TOU vaUTLKOU KATATT TAS dpxovra Ietoavdpor 
ápapretv &o£ev, 6 ore v pea Busépov Kat Ppovipw- 
Tépuv apóvrav ov ckevráperos TO TIS TaTploos, 
GANG THV oixeiórnra Tui. kal Tf "yvvaiki Xapi- 
Couevos, 5 abeXdos Tv o Heicavspes, exeive 
Tapébwxe THY vavapxiav. 
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following close upon them, took their camp and slew 
many of them. Asa result of this battle, the Greeks 
could not only harry the country of the King without 
fear, but had the satisfaction of seeing due punish- 
ment inflieted upon Tisaphernes, an abominable man, 
and most hateful to the Greek race. For the King 
at once sent Tithraustes after him, who cut off his 
‘head, and asked Agesilaiis to make terms and sail 
baek home, offering him money at the hands of 
envoys. But Agesilaiis answered that it was for his 
eity to make peace, and that for his own part, he 
took more pleasure in enriching his soldiers than in 
getting rieh himself; moreover, the Greeks, he said, 
thought it honourable to take, not gifts, but spoils, 
from | their enemies, Nevertheless, desiring to gratify 
Tithraustes, because he had punished ‘Tisaphernes, 
that common enemy of the Greeks, he led his army 
back into Phrygia, taking thirty talents from the 
vieeroy to cover the expenses of the march. 

On the road he received a dispatch-roll from the 
magistrates at home, which bade him assume control 
of the navy as well as of the army.! This was an 
honour which no one ever received but Agesilaiis. 
And he was eonfessedly the greatest and most il- 
lustrious man of his time, as Theopompus also has 
somewhere said, although he prided himself more on 
his virtues than on his high command. But in 
putting Peisander in charge of the navy at this time, 
he was. thought to have fade a mistake ; for there 
were older and More competent men to be had, and 
yet he gave the admiralty to him, not out of regard 
for the publie good, but in recognition of the clainis 
of relationship and to gratify his wife, who wasa sister 
of Peisander. 


1 Of. Xenophon, Hell, iii, 4, 27 ff. 
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XI. Avrós ÔÈ tov o rpaTÓv KatacTiaas eis THY 
umd OapvaBdtgo rerayuévgv ywpav où povov èv 
d dO 0vois thye waow, àXAà kal ypijuara avvijye 
Toa: kai mpoeAO ov &ypi llajóXayovías mpos- 
nydyero Tov BaciXéa tov IllaóXayovov, Korw, 
émiÜvjjcavra tis ptrtias abroU Ov apetny xai 
vicTiv. Ò b6€ NXmiÜüpióuTys, ws aToaTas Tov 
PapvaBatov Tò mp&Tov Oe mpós Tov ’Ayyai- 
Xaov, del cvvaTredijpes kal ovveoTpáTevev avTÓ, 
KáXXio Tov vióv uev éycov, MeyaBárgv, ob maidòs 
óvrOs 7jpa odo0pos 'Aywyci^aos, kary 66 xal 
Üvyarépa apÜévov v uria ydpov. TajTQv 
mee yiuar tov Kórvv 6’ AyyotXaos: kal AaBwv 
map avroð xiXLovs immeis kal SioyiAlovs TeATA- 
cTàs avdis àvexopraev eis. Dpvyíav, xai Kaxes 
émoie, THY DapvaBalou ywpav oly vrouévovros 
oj6é mioTteúovTos Tots épvuacw, àXXà Eycv dcl 
TA TAELOTA GUY éavTQ TOV TLULOV Kal ayaTNnT@V 
éEeywpes kai vrédhevyev addoTE àNAaxóoe Tij 
xopas peOsdpuduevos, péexpt oÙ  mapajvXátas 
aùrtòv o Maipidarns Kai waparaBwv ‘Hperridav 
Tov Zmaprtaryv Eafe TO oTpaTóTeOov Kal TOV 
Xpupárov anavroy éxpárgocv. CvÜa Or) meKpos 
ov 0 'Hprurríóas é£erao 3s tov kXAamévrov, xai 
tous BapBdpovs dvayedlwv aworiÜeoÜat, xai 
mdvta édopàv xai Scepevv@pevos, mapotuve tov 
SmiOpibatnv, @ote dmeAÜetv evOvs eis Ladpdecs 
peta Tov IIadXaryóvov. 


^ ^X 
Tobro Aéyera, TQ Aynoidrde yevécbat mávtræv 60: 
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XI. As for himself, he stationed his army in the 
provinee of Pharnabazus,! where he not only lived in 
universal plenty, but also accumulated much money. 
He also advanced to the eonfines of Paphlagonia and 
brought Cotys, the king of the Paphlagonians, into 
alliance with him, for his virtues, and the contidenee 
whieh he inspired, inclined the king to desire his 
friendship. Spithridates also, from the time when 
he abandoned Pharnabazus and came to Agesilaüs, 
always accompanied him in his journeys and expedi- 
tions. Spithridates had a son, a very beautiful boy, 
named Megabates, of whom Agesilaüs was ardentlv 
enamoured, and a beautiful daughter also, a maiden 
of martiageable age. This daughter Agesilaiis per- 
suaded Cotys to marry, and then receiving from him 
a thousand horsemen and two thousand targeteers, 
he retired again into Phrygia, and harassed the 
country of Pharnabazus, who did not stand his ground 
nor trust in his defenees, but always kept most of 
his valued and precious things with him, and with- 
drew or fled from one part of "the country to another, 
having no abiding place. At last Spithridates, who 
had narrowly watched him, in conjunction with 
Herippidas the Spartan,? seized his camp and 
made himself master of all his treasures. Here, 
however, Herippidas, who had too sharp an eye 
to the booty that was stolen, and forced the Bar- 
barians to restore it, watehing over and enquiring 
into everything, exasperated ‘Spithridates, so that 
he marehed off at once to Sardis with the Paph- 
lagonians. 

This is said to have annoyed Agesilaüs beyoud all 

1 In the fall of 395 p.c; cf. Xenophon, Mell iv. 1, 1 ff. 

2 The leader of the second company of thirty Spartan 
counsellors sent out in the spring of 399 2.0, Cf Xenophon, 
Hell. iii, 4, 2 
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ártapóra ov. jx Gero pep yap &vàpa. yevvatov 
dmroBeBrnKas TOV XriOpedarny kai GUY avT@ 
Suvapiy ovK ortyny, noxvveto 06 TÀ caor THs 
pxporoyias Kai averevGepias, Ñs où pórov aUTOV, 
AAAA xal Tw watpiba kabapevoucay del Tapé- 
XEL EPLAOTLUELTO, xepis 0€ Ta éudavàv TOU- 
TOV exveter aùTòv oU HET pios Ò TOU Tatoos 
pws evea rarjuévos, cl Kal TAVU TAPOVTOS avuTou 
TH ptrovelew _XP@pEvOS eT eLpaTO VEAVLK@S aro- 
páyeaQat 7 pos THY emi vpuíav. kal TOTE Tob 
MeyaBárov TpogLovTOS ds àamacopévou Kai 
hernoovtos e&éxdtver, — émel 66 éketvos aio xvv- 
Geis émravcaro kai TÒ Xovrróv &m ocv HOY poo - 
yopever, dxűóuevos aù TMD Kat HETERO HLELOS 
T?) Qvyn TOU $oujparos, ó “Aynothaos 7' DOO €- 
T'OLEUTO Bavuátew € Ó TL ò) maÜ8cv airov o Meya- 
Barys à dro OT OMATOS ov ae a ey yàp 
altios,” ob ouvrGers épacay, ' ' ox, vTrooTas, 
GAG Tpécas TO PidAnpa roù raño kal poneis 
erel kal viv àv €dXOot cot metoels éxeiros evTos 
Ppirnuatoss adr Oras adGis oùe aroderdcacess.” 
xpovov obv Tira TpOs éavTQ yevopuevos o Ayi- 
cíXaos kat dcaciwmijoas, “ Onder,” py, “Serov ! 
meiGew Vas éketr ov" eye yap pot Gokà Trav 
Tay pdyav Tàv Tepi TOU uAapaTos &6tov àv 
payeoPat wart i) wavTa dca TeÜcauat xpvaita 
pos yevécOat," — roivobTos pev Ùv Tov Meyagarov 
Tapovros, amenGoutos yE uv obTo TEPIKAÔS 
£c yev ws nearer ov evmrety EÈ TEMP aù peta Baro- 
uévov kal havévtos évexapréproe ph pianô ivar. 


1 Bewbr Reiske's correction of the 8ezv of the MSS., adopted 
by both Sinteuis and Bekker; Stephanus read ðe? (there is 
no need), 
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else. For he was pained at the loss of a gallant man 
in Spithridates, and with him of a considerable force, 
and was ashamed to labour under the charge of petti- 
ness and illiberality, from which he was always am- 
bitious to keep not only himself, but also his country, 
pure and free. And apart from these manifest 
reasons, he was irritated beyond measure by his love 

for the boy, which was now instilled into his heart, 
although when the boy was present he would summon 
all his resolution and strive mightily to battle against 
his desires. Indeed, when Megabates once came up 
and offered to embrace and ee him, he declined his 
caresses. The boy was mortified at this, and desisted, 
and afterwards kept his distance when addressing 
him, whereupon Agesilaüs, distressed now and re- 
pentant for having avoided his kiss, pretended to 
wonder what ailed "Megabates that he did not greet 
him with a kiss. “It is thy fault," the king's com- 
panions said; “ thou didst not accept, but didst 
decline the fair one's kiss in fear and trembling ; vet 
even now he might be persuaded to come within 
range of thy lips ; E but see that thou dost not again 
play the coward." Then, after some time spent in 
silent reflection, Agesilaüs said: “ There is no harm 
in your persuading him; for L think | would more 
gladly fight that battle of the kiss over again 
than possess all the gold I have ever seen.” Of 
such a mind was he while Megabates was with him, 
though when the boy was gone, he was sv on fire 
with love for him that it were hard to say whether, 
had the boy come back into his presence, he would 
have had the strength to refuse his kisses. 


1 Cf, Xenophon's -gesileis, v. 4-7. 
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XII. Mera tattra PaprvdBalos els Xóyovs 
auT@ cuverdeiv nOédANTE, kai avviyyev audotéepous 
A r r ` > L f 
cv Eévos o Kutixnvos ' AmoXXoóárys. mpotepos 
4 N ^ PF LI f y > x 
66 peta THY d(Xuv o "Ayncí(Xaos éMwv eis TÒ 
Ywplov, Tò akid TIM 7róas obo 9s Baleias kata- 
BaXev éavróv, évratOa mepiéueve tov Papva- 

e K ^ 
Bafov. o 86 ws éwirOev, vzrofleBXiuévov avrò 
KwOLor T€ uaXakóov Kal Trotk(Ncov SaTidwY, atóe- 

» P; 

c Ücis TOV Aynothaov oUTO kaTakeiuevov KATE- 
Man) kal a TOS, ws érvyer, eri THs moas xag ate, 
katmep eo Ora Üavpao Tiv NEWTOTHTL Ka Badais 
évOeOvkcs. aotracdpevor è AXXjXovs Ó gv 
DapvaBafos obe nope Xóryov kalov, are 65 
TOÀAÀ kal peyáxa ANanebarpoviors XPHTLUOS 
ryeyoums év TÓ mpos ‘A@nvatous TOE LM, vOv òè 
moploúpevos ŭ vr a)TOw OQ ôè 'A-ynaíaos, pôv 
TOUS gov avr Xmapnáras i ÙT alayuvys kv TOV- 
Tas eis TV viv Kal Ora mropobvTas (adcxovpevov 
yap éwpwv tov PapvaBafov), ““Hyels,” eiev, 
'à PapvaBate, kal pirori dvtes mpotepov Paci- 
Aéws éxypojeÜa Tois éexetvou mpaypact duXucós 
Kal VOY TONEMLOL YEYOVÓTES TrOkeuikGs. ey ovr 
Kal cé TOv fastiXéos KTNMAaTwWY OpavTEsS elvat 
BovXouevov, eikóros Sta ood Bramtopev éxeivov. 
PEE * 04 e 1 \ 1 r c r 
ap ñs 6 àv 9uépas ocavróv akiwons  EXXgvov 

r M , ^ A ^ , 
$iXov kai ovppayov pardXov 3) Go0Xov XéyeoQac 
Baciréws, ravT)yv vipite Tv dáXayya Kal Ta 
OTÀa Kal TAŞ ravs Kal TavTas Huds TOV cov 
«r)párov PUrAaKAS civar kai THS éXevÜeptas, Hs 
Mv ‘ + 7 Uu * 5 Y t , 3? 
avev xaXov ávÜperrois ovdev ove CgXcTOv ECT. 

E " , n * 05 t p z ^ 
ex TOUTOV eyes mpos avTOv o PapraBalos 3v 
+ , e? ^A ` + p " ae DN Y 
eiye Ótdvotav. Eyo yap, eimev, '""éà» pev 
v ? , ` + M 

QXAov éxméuv p PBacthevs otpatnyov, Ecopar 
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XII. After this, Pharnabazus desired to have a eon- 
ference with him, and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, who 
was a guest-friend of both, brought the two together. 
Agesilatis, with his friends, came first to the appointed 
place, and throwing himself down in a shady place 
where the grass was deep, there awaited P harnabazus, 
And when Pharnabazus came, although soft cushions 
and broidered rugs had been spread tor him, he was 
ashamed to see Agesilaüs reclining as he was, and 
threw himself down likewise, without further cere- 
mony, on the grassy ground, although he was clad in 
raiment of wonderful delicacy and dves. After 
mutual salutations, Pharnabazus had plenty of just 
complaints to make, since, although he had rendered 
the Lacedaemonians many great services in their 
war against the Athenians, his territory was now 
being ravaged by them. But Agesilaüs, seeing the 
Spartans with him bowed to the earth with shame 
and at a loss for words (for they saw that Pharna- 
bazus was a wronged man), said: “We, O Pharna- 
bazus, during our former friendship with the King, 
treated what belongs to him in a friendly way, and 
now that we have become his eneinies, we treat it in 
a hostile way. Accordingly, seeing that thou also 
desirest to be one of the King’s chattels, we naturally 
injure him through thee. But from the day when 
thou shalt deem thyself worthy to be called a friend 
and ally of the Greeks instead of a slave of the King, 
consider this army, these arms and ships, and all of 
us, to be guardians of thy possessions and of thy 
liberty, without which nothing in the world is 
honourable or even worthy to be desired.” Upon 
this, Pharnabazus declared to him his purposes. 
* As for me, indeed,” he said, ‘if the King shall 
send out another general in my stead, [ will be on 
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> Li ^ rt 5 5 ` ^ * e , 
pe? bpav, dav © epot mapa tw nyeuovian, 
DEA E , , , , Li ^ ^ 
ob0év éAXe(xre mpoÜvguias ajuvvopevos Duás Kal 
kaKás ToLOV UTép ékelvov." TavTa Ò axovaas o 
D » E P A 
'Aynaixaos hofy, kal THs Oefiás abroU Xafo0- 
\ A “ec ye bad * e T 
pevos Kal cvwretavaoás, Eide,  eumrcv, eo 
^ * ^ r ^ 
PapvaBale, Totovros dv pios uiv yévoro nàXXov 
jj Torés.” 
5 ^ 
XIII. "Amióvros è tod PapvaBdfov pera 
TOV piar, 0 vies UToAEPOcts mpoccópaue TO 
A H M À ^ M "TEE M t fd : 
ync:iXág xai pediav eime Eyo oe Eévov, 
+ $ r ^ a? ^ ` v , 
© 'Aygoi^ae, mowUDuat ^ kai madtov €xov èv 
^ 4 r I ^ , » ey r 
TH yepi Sidwatv abt@. SeEduevos où 0 ‘Aynat- 
^ Ld v m^ LA A m^ , 
aos «ai saei TH Te oret Kal TH piroppoavvn 
^ v M 
TOU Taos, ETETKOTEL TOUS TapóvTAas, e TLS EYoL 
Te TOLOUTOV olov avtTtdotvaL kaXQ Kal yevraio 
ba OG be a 1s r 1 ^ + 
Wpov, Lowy ÒE LTTOV atov! Tov ypapews 
, , M ^ 
kexoa unpévov GaXapois, Tax» raUTa Tepua m áaas 
^ r + 
TQ perpariw Sidwat. Kal TÒ AOTÒV OÙK émabero 
r " wt ` 
peuvnuévas, GAAA xat ypovo mWEepriovTr Tov oiov 
È ^ ^ 
dTocTepuÜévros avtou ai dwyóvrogs v0 TOv 
^ 5 ^ ^ 
aderdav ets lIeXorrovrnoov, iayupas émeueXetro. 
Kai TL Kal TOV EpwTLK@Y AUTO avrémpatev. nypd- 
an yap aÜX9roU mados C£ "A@nvav: drel 8 
£ A ` ` , r 3 z 
péyas Ov kai akAnpos OAvuriagiw ékivÓDrevaev 
, ^ " ` ` 3 D 
éexkpiÜ vat, xatadevyes mpos tov *Ayynaothaov 
r , r e ` ^ , r 4 4 
ó llépegs Seopevos vTép ToU wasdos: ó 86 xai 
Torto ÜovXOuevos avrQ xapitec0at udda poris 
6ezrpáfaro civ TONAH Tpeaypateia. 
- M ^ 4 1 AY t ^ r + 
Takia pev yap 9v axpiByns Kat voputpmos, év 
1 'Iõalov with S and Xenophon ( Hell. iv. 1, 39): 'Abaiov. 
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your side ; but if he entrusts me with the command, 
I will spare no efforts to punish and injure you in his 
behalf" On hearing this, Agesilaiis was delighted, 
and said, as he seized his hand and rose up with him, 
,'* Q Pharnabazus, I would that such a man as thou 
might be our friend rather than our enemy.” 1 

XIII. As Pharnabazus and his friends were going 
away, his son, who was left behind, ran up to 
Agesilaüs and said with a smile: “I make thee my 
guest-friend, Agesilaüs," and offered him a javelin 
which he held in his hand. Agesilaiis acecpted it, 
and being delighted with the fair looks and kindly 
bearing of the boy, looked round upon his com- 
panions to see if any one of them had anything that 
would do for a return-gift to a fair and gallant friend ; 
and seeing that the horse of Idaeus, his secretary, 
had a decorated head-gear, he quickly took this off 
and gave it to the youth. Nor afterwards did he 
cease to remember him, but when, as time went on, 
the youth was robbed of his home by his brothers 
and driven into exile in Peloponnesus, he paid him 
much attention. He even gave him some assistance 
in his love affairs. For the Persian was enamoured 
of an Athenian boy, an athlete, who, owing to his 
stature and strength, was in danger of being ruled 
out of the lists at Olympia. He therefore had re- 
course to Agesilaiis with entreaties to help the boy, 
and Agesilaiis, wishing to gratify him in this matter 
also, with very great difficulty and with much trouble 
y effected his desires. 

Indeed, although in other matters he was exact and 


` 


V 1 Of. Xenophon, Hell, iv. 1, 28-38, where Agesilatis adds 
a promise to respect, in future, the property of l'harnabazus, 
even in case of war. 


, P? Cf Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 39 f. 
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law-abiding, in matters of friendship he thought that 

rigid justice was a mere pretext. At any rate, there 

is in circulation a letter of his to Hidricus the Carian, 

which runs as follows: “As for Nicias, if he is inno- 
^cent, acquit him ; if he is guilty, acquit him for my 
sake; but in any case acquit him." Such, then, was 
Agesilaüs in most cases where the interests of his 
friends were concerned ; but sometimes he used 
critical situation rather for his own advantage. Of 
this he gave an instance when, as he was decamping 
in some haste and confusion, he left his favourite 
behind him sick. The sick one besought him loudly 
as he was departing, but he merely turned and said 
that it was hard to be compassionate and at the same 
time prudent. This story is related by Hieronymus 
the philosopher. 

XIV. Agesilaüs had now been nearly two years in 
the field, vd much was said about him in the interior 
parts of Asia, and a wonderful opinion of his self- 
restraint, of his simplicity of life, and of his modera- 
tion, everywhere prevailed. For when he made a 
journey, he would take up his quarters in the most 
sacred precincts by himself; thus making the gods 
overscers and witnesses of those acts which few 
men are permitted to see us perform ; and among so 
many thousands of soldiers, one could hardly find a 
meaner couch than that of Agesilaüs; while to heat 
and cold he was as indiflerent as if nature had given 
him alone the power to adapt himself to the seasons 
as God has tempered them. And it was most pleasing 
to the Greeks who dwelt in Asia to see the Persian 
viceroys and generals, who had long been insufferably 
crue], and had revelled in wealth and luxury, now 
fearful and obsequious before a man who went about 


\ 


1 Ch Xenophon's A yesilais, v. 7. 
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in a paltry cloak, and at one brief and laconic speech 
from him conforming themselves to his ways and 
changing their dress and mien, insomuch that many 
were moved to cite the words of Timotheus :— ` 


„~“ Ares is Lord; of gold Greece hath no fear,” ! 


XV. Asia being now unsettled and in many 
quarters inclining to revolt, Agesilaüs set the cities 
there in order, and restored to their governments, 
witliout killing or banishing any one, the proper form. 
Then he determined to go farther afield, to transfer 
the war from the Greek sea, to fight for the person 
of the King and the wealth of Ecbatana and Susa, 
and above all things to rob that monarch of the 
power to sit at leisure on his throne, playing the 
umpire for the Greeks in their wars, and corrupting 
their popular leaders. But at this point Epicydidas 
the Spartan came to him with tidings that Sparta 
was involved in a great war with other Greeks, and 
that the ephors called upon him and ordered him to 
come to the aid of his countrymen. 


* () barbarous ills devised by Greeks!” 2 


How else can one speak of that jealousy which now 
leagued and arrayed the Greeks against one another? 
They laid violent hands on Fortune in her lofty 
flight, and turned the weapons which threatened the 
Barbarians, and War, which had at last been banished 
from Greece, back again upon themselves. I certainly 
cannot agree with Demaratus the Corinthian, who 
said that those Greeks had missed a great pleasure 
who did not behold Alexander seated on the throne 
of Dareius, nay, 1! think that such might well have 


-A Qf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, iii. p. 622. 
é Euripides, Troades, 160 (Kirchhoff) 
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1 At Megalopolis, in Arcadia, 331 B.c., Agis fell fighting, 
and the Spartan rebellion at once collapsed. Alexander 
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shed tears when they reflected that this triumph was 
left for Alexander and Macedonians by those who now 
squandered the lives of Greek generals on the fields 
of Leuctra, Coroneia, and Corinth, and in Arcadia, 
Agesilaiis, however, never performed a nobler or 
a greater deed than in returning home as he now , 
did, nor was there ever a fairer example of righteous 
obedience to authority. For Hannibal, though he 
was already in an evil plight and on the point of 
being driven out of Italy, could with the greatest 
difficulty bring himself to obey his summons to tlie 
war at home ; and Alexander actually went so far as 
to jest when he heard of Antipater's battle with 


 Agis, saying: “It would seem, my men, that while 


we were conquering Dareius here, there has been a 
battle of mice there in Arcadia." Why, then, should 
we not call Sparta happy in the honour paid to her 
by Agesilaiis, and in his deference to her laws? No 
sooner had the dispatch-roll come to him than he 
renounced and abandoned the great good fortune 
and power already in liis grasp, and the great hopes 
which beckoned him on, and at once sailed off, ** with 
task all unfulfilled," ? leaving behind a great yearning 
for him among his allies, and giving the strongest 
confutation to the saying of Erasistratus the son of 
Phaeax, who declared that the Lacedaemonians were 
better men in public life, but the Athenians in 
private. For while approving limsclf a most ex- 
cellent king and general, he shewed himself a still 
better and more agreeable friend and companion to 
those who enjoyed his intimacy. Persian coins were 
stamped with the figure of an archer, and Agesilaüs 


had not the slightest thought of returning home to help 


Antipater. 
2 iliud, iv, 175. 
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1 According to Xenophon (elf. iii. 5, 1 (2), Persian money 
was distributed in Thebes, Corinth, and Argos. ''The 
Athenians, though they took no share of the gold, were none 
the less eager for war,” 
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said, as he was breaking camp, tbat the King was 
driving him out of Asia with ten thousand “ archers”; 
for so much money had been sent to Athens and 
Thebes and distributed among the popular leaders 
there, and as a consequence those peoples made war 
upon the Snartindb 

XVI. And when he had erossed the Hellespont 
and was marching through Thrace,? he made no 
requests of any of the Barbarians, but sent envoys 
to each people asking whether be should traverse 
their country as a friend or as a foe. All the rest, 
accordingly, received him as a friend and assisted 
him on his way, as they were severally able; but 
the people called Trallians, to whom even Xerxes 
gave gifts, as we are told, demanded of Agesilaiis as 
a price for his passage a hundred talents of silver 
and as many women. But he answered them with 
scorn, asking why, then, they did not come at once 
to get their price; and marched forward, and finding 
them drawn up for battle, engaged them, routed 
them, and slew many of them. He sent his usual 
enquiry forward to the king of the Macedonians also, 
who answered that he would deliberate upon it. 


** Let him deliberate, then," said Agesilaiis, “ but we 


will march on." In amazement therefore at his 
boldness, and in fear, the Macedonian king gave 
orders to let him pass as a friend. Since the Thes- 
salians were in alliance with his enemies, he ravaged 
their country. But to the city of Larissa he sent 
Xenocles and Seythes, hoping to secure its friendship. 
His ambassadors, however, were arrested and kept 
in close custody, whereupon the rest of his command 
were indignant, and thought that Agesilaüs ought to 


* Agesilatis followed *' the very route taken by MC Great 
King When he invaded Hellas ” (Xenophon, Ill. iv. 2, 8). 
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! gvipas . . . kal rejected by Sintenis and Bekker, and 
questioned by Coraés, after Schaefer; the words are wauting 
in Apophth, Lacon. 43 (Morals, p. 211 e). 
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encamp about Larissa and lay siege to it. But he 


"declared that the capture of all Thessaly would not 


compensate him for the loss of either one of his men, 
and made terms with the enemy in order to get them 
back. And perhaps we need not wonder at such 
conduct in Agesilaiis, since when he learned that a 
great battle had been fought near Corinth,! and that 
inen of the highest repute had suddenly been taken 
off, and that although few Spartans altogether had 
been killed, the loss of their enemies was very heavy, 
he was not seen to be rejoiced or elated, but fetched 
a deep groan and said : ** Alas for Hellas, which has 
her own hands destroyed so many brave men! 
Had they lived, they could have conquered in battle 
all the Barbarians in the world." However, when 
the Pharsalians annoyed him and harassed his army, 
he ordered five hundred horsemen which he led in 
person to attack them, routed them, and set up a 
trophy at the foot of mount Narthacium. This 
vietory gave him special pleasure, because with 
horsemen of his own mustering and training, and 
with no other force, he had conquered those whose 
chief pride was placed in their cavalry.? 

XVII. Here Diphridas, an ephor from Sparta, met 
him, with orders to invade Boeotia immediately. 
Therefore, although he was purposing to do this 
later with a larger armament, he thought it did not 
behoove him to disobey the magistrates, but said to 
those who were with him that the day was near for 
which they had come from Asia. He also sent for 
two divisions of the army at Corinth. Then the 
Lacedaemonians at lome, wishing to do him honour, 
made proclamation that any young man who wished 


1 3894 B.c, Cf. Xenophon, Jell. iv. 2, 18—3, 1 f. 
Vct. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 3, 9. 
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1 August, 394 B.C 
< ? The soldiers of Agesilaüs were consequently victorious in 
a skirmish with the enemy, according to Xenophon (ffeil, 
iv. 3, 14); 
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might enlist in aid of the king. All enlisted eagerly, 
and the magistrates chose out the most mature and 
vigorous of them to the number of fifty, and sent 
them off. 

Agesilais now marched through the pass of 
Thermopylae, traversed Phocis, which was friendly 
to Sparta, entered Boeotia, and encamped near 
Chaeroneia. Here a partial eclipse of the sun oc- 
curred, and at the same time?! news came to him of 
the death of Peisander, who was defeated in a naval 
battle off Cnidus by Pharnabazus and Conon.  Agesi- 
laüs was naturally much distressed at these tidings, 
both because of the man thus lost, and of the city 
which had lost him; but nevertheless, that his 
soldiers might not be visited with dejection and fear 
as they were going into battle, he ordered the 
messengers from the sea to reverse their tidings 
and say that the Spartans were victorious in the 
naval battle. He himself also came forth publicly 
with a garland on his head, offered sacrifices for glad 
tidings, “and sent portions of the sacrificial victims to 
his friends. 

XVIII. After advancing as far as Coroneia and 
coming within sight of the enemy, he drew up his 
army in battle array, giving the left wing to the 
Orchomenians, while he himself led forward the right, 
On the other side, the Thebans held the right wing 

-themselves, and the Argives the left. Xenophon 
says that this battle was unlike any ever fought,’ 
and he was present himself and fought on the “side 
of Agesilaiis, having crossed over with him from 
Asia. The first impact, it is true, did not meet with 
much resistance, nor was it long contested, but the 


3 Hellenica, iv. 3, 16. 
< 4 Cf, Xenophon's Anabasis, v. 3, 6. 
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Thebans speedily routed the Orchomenians, as Agesi- 
laüs did the Argives. Both parties, however, ou 
hearing that their left wings were overwhelmed and 
in fight, turned back. Then, although the victory 
might have been his without peril if he had been 
willing to refrain from attacking the Thebansin front 
and to smite them in the rear after they had passed 
by, Agesilaüs was carried away by passion and the 
ardour of battle and advanced directly upon them, 
wishing to bear them down by sheer force. But they 
received him with a vigour that matched his own, 
and a battle ensued whieh was fierce at all points 
in the line, but fiercest where the king himself 
stood surrounded by his fifty volunteers, whose 
opportune and emulous valour seems to have saved 
his life. For they fought with the utmost fury and 
exposed their lives in his behalf, and though they 
were not able to keep him from being wounded, but 
many blows of spears and swords pierced his armour 
and reached his person, they did succeed in dragging 
him off alive, and standing in close array in front of 
him, they slew many foes, while many of their own 
number fell. But since it proved too hard a task to 
break the Theban front, they were forced to do what 
at the outset they were loth to do. They opened 
their ranks and Jet the enemy pass through, and then, 
when these had got clear, and were already marching 
in looser array, the Spartans followed on the run and 
smote them on the flanks. They could not, however, 
put them to rout, but the Thebans withdrew to 
Mount Helicon,? greatly elated over the battle, in 
which, as they reasoned, their own contingent had 
been undefeated. 


! Cf. chapter xvii. 2. They are not mentioned by Xenophon, 
? From the slopes of which they had advanced to the battle. 
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XIX. 'AyusíXaos 8é, kaimep bd tpavpdtov 0( 


TOAAMY KAKwS TO ca ÖLAKELEVOS, oU Trporepov 
emi cxnvny am-iAOev  hopddny evexOjvas mpos 
THY duXayya kal Tous vexpovs idety évtos TOv 
OT Xov Gw'ykekopag uévovs. oot perro, TAW TONE- 
piov els TO iepòv katéþvyov, mavras exehevo ev 
aged var. mAnoiov yàp ó veds éaTww ó THS 
"]rewtas ' AÓnvás, xai mpò avroÜ Tpómaiov Éa75- 
Kev, 6 TáAat Botwrol Xráprovos oTparmyobvros 
évraüÜa vixioavTes "AOnvatous ral Torpidny 
QMOKTELVAVTES és r]cav. dpa ò huépa BovAó- 
pevos é£eXéyEan Tous OnBaious 6 "Aynathaos, et 
laayouvrat, oreDavoUocÜat èv ékéXevoe TOUS 
otpatiotas, aUAetv 62 ToUs abDXgrds, loTdvae 
Ôè xal Kompely rpüzatov ws veviemkoTas. ws bé 
erreprray ot TONELLO VEeKp@Y AVAÍPETIV avrobvres, 
éameícaro, Kai THY viv oUTOS éxBeBawoa áuevos 
ets AeXdoUs Amekopia0n, IlvOGicv dyopévov, kai 
THY T€ TOT IY emeréxet TQ Oem xai Tw Sexarny 
anéOve TOv èr Tis "Actas Aadupwy éxaTov 
TANGVTO@V YEVOMEVNY, 

"Ee 86 üsevóoTQoev ofxade, wrpogdidns pèr 
5v ev0us Tots moMitais Kal TrepiBXesrros amò TOU 
Biov kai THs dtaitns’ ov yap, @orrep ot WrEtoTOL 
TOY OTpPATHYaY, xawós émavijXOev ard THs Éévns 
Kat KEKLUNJLEVOS or AXXor ploy eBay, xai voko- 
Aaivav 7 pos Ta oiko kai Cuyouayov, adda 
ouolws Tots pndeT TOT TOV Eporav rafe- 
Byxoot Ta mapóvra Tina kal otépyov ov Ocirrvor 


1 In 447 B.0.5; cf. the Pericles, xviii, 2 f. 
2 Cf the Nicias, vi. 5. 
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XIX. But Agesilaüs, although he was weakened 
by many wounds, would not retire to his tent until 
he had first been carried to his troops and seen that 
the dead were collected within the encampment. 
Moreover, he ordered that all of the enemy who 
had taken refuge in the sanctuary should be dis- 
missed. For the temple of Athena Itonia was near 
at hand, and a trophy stood in front of it, which 
the Boeotians had loug ago erected, when, under 
the command of Sparto, they had defeated the 
Athenians there and slain Tolmides their general.! 
Early next morning, Agesilaüs, wishing to try the 
Thebans aud see whether they would give him 
battle, ordered his soldiers to wreath their heads 
and his pipers to play their pipes, while a tropliy was 
set up and adorned in token of their victory. And 
when the enemy sent to him and asked permissiou 
to take up their dead, he made a trace with them, 
and having thus assured to himself the victory,” pro- 
ceeded to Delphi,’ where the Pythian games were 
in progress. There he celebrated the. customary 
procession in. honour of the god, and offered up the 
tenth of the spoils which he ‘had brought from Asia, 
amounting to a hundred talents. 

Then he went back lome, where his life and 
condnet brought him at once the affection and ad- 
miration of his fellow-eitizens. For, unlike most of 
their generals, he came back from foreign parts un- 
changed and unaffeeted by alien custom. ; he showed 
no dislike towards home fashions, nor was he restive 
under them, but honoured and loved what he feund 
there just as mueh as those did who had never 


crossed the Eurotas; he made no change in his 
1 
3 Leaving the army in command of Gylis the polemarch 
(Xenophon, fell. iv. 3, 21). 
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5 "jAXaev, où Xovrpov, où Üepareiav *yuvatkos, ody 
ÖTAOV KOC LOY, OVK oikias karackevi]y, GAG xai 
Tas Gupas ddfj«ev oŬTws otcas apodpa Taras, 
ws Soxeiy eivat, TavTas ékelvag as  éméÜniev 
"Aptatodnpos. xai To kdvvaÜ pov dnaw ó Eevo- 
pov ovdev Ti g EMVOTEPOV eivat Tis éxelvou uya- 
TpOS 7?) TOV adArAwy. kavvaÜpa 66 kaXoUctv ei6oXa 
ypuTav EUXwa. kal rparyeXád ov èv ols kopitovot 
Tas Taidas év Tals TouTais. o uev obv Revodav 
dvopa THS Aynotdkdou OvyaTpos ov yéypade, Kai o 
Acxaiapyos émnyavaxtncev ws pate THY Avygot- 
Adov Guyatépa ure Thy '"Emapavovóov pntépa 
YLUWOKOPTOY pw "ets Sé eüpouev év Tais 
Aaxwvixats dvaypadais óvouatouévgv | yvvatka 
pev ' AynciXdov KXeopav, 0vyarépas 66 Eùmwriar 
xai llpoavyav.! gore 68 kai AOyynv deity avroù 
xeuuévgy. aype viv èv Aaxedaipo, unótv toy 
Awr Stagepovaar, 

XX. Où pny àXXà ópüv éviovs TOY TodLTaY 
and immotpodias Soxovvtas elvai Tiwas Kat péya? 
ppovodvras, €rewe THY ddeAPHnY Kvviakav appa 
kaBeicav ‘Ordvpriacw aywricacbat, Bovropevos 
évoetEacGat Tois “EXdAnow ws ovdepias eat 
dpers, AXA mXovTov kai Oamávus Ù) vix. 
Hevobàvra 66 Tov codOv éywyv pe? éautod 
omoveabopevoy éxéXeve Tous Taidas év Aake- 
daipove Tpéhey petamreprpdpevoy, ws ua87ao- 
jiévous TOY pa nga ovr TO KGANLOTOD, &pxeaOat 
kai üpxew. ToU 66 Avodvdpou TETENEUTNKOTOS 
ebpàwv érarpeíav mwoddknv cuvertaaay, hv éxetvos 

! Hipóavyav a reading mentioned by Stephanus, and now 


found in 8: MeoAvray. 
2 uéya Cobet, van Herwerden, with F>: ueydAa. 
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table, or his baths, or the attendance on his wife, or 
the decoration of his armour, or the furniture of his 
house, nay, he actually let its doors remain although 
they were very old,—one might say they were the 
^very doors which Aristodemus! had set up. His 
daughters “kannathron,” as Xenophon! tells us, 
was no more elaborate than that of any other maid 
(“ kannathra " is the name they give to the wooden 
^figures of griffins or goat-stags in which their young 
girls are carried at the sacred processions)? Xeno- 
phon, it is true, has not recorded the name of the 
daughter of Agesilatis, and Dicaearchus expressed 
great indignation that neither her name nor that ot 
the mother of Epaminondas was known to us; but 
we have found in the Lacedaemonian records that 
Lthe wife of Agesilaüs was named Cleora, and his 
daughters Eupolia and Proauga. And one can see 
his spear also, which is still preserved at Sparta, and 
“which is not at all different from that of other men, 
XX. However, on seeing that some of the citizens 
esteemed themselves highly and were greatly lifted 
up because they bred racing horses, he persnaded 
his sister Cynisca to enter a chariot in the contests 
at Olympia, wishing to shew the Greeks that the 
victory there was not a mark of any great excellence, 
but simply of wealth and lavish outlay. Also, having 
Xenophon the philosopher in his following, and 
making much of him, he ordered him to send for his 
sons and rear them at Sparta, that they might learn 
that fairest of all lessons, how to obey and how to 
command. Again, finding after Lysanders death 
that a large society was in existence, which that 
1 The great-great-grandson of Heracles; cf. Xenophon, 
V Ageslaüs, viii. 7. 
^ ? These figures of animals were on wheels, and served as 
carriages (cf. Athenaeus, p. 139 f.). 
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^ f 
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^ , 
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ʻO yap érepos BaaiXeUs “Aynoimones, ate Òr 
] 
maTpos pev Ov duyddos, Muxia 06 mavrámaat 
pos p Y » 7} h 
r , ` ^ ` , > ` 
perpáriov, Pees 06 MPaos Kal koa ptos, OV TOAAG 
TOY TONTIK@Y EÉmparrev. où pV GAA Kal 
ToUTOY émorettro xeuponÜn. avactTodaL yap ot 
^ * M 5 * ^ + e 
Baatreis eig TO avto dorrOvres. du&irtiov, Stay 
emidnpwdt. €ldws où» Evoyov óvra Tots épw- 
texois TOV ' AynaitoALy, OTEP ÀV AUTOS, GEL TLVOS 


^ 1 CL the Lysander, chapter xxx. 
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connnander, immediately after returning from Asia, 
had formed against him, Agesilaüs set out to prove 
what manner of citizen Lysander had been while 
alive. So, after reading a speech which Lysander 
had left behind him in book form,—a speech which 
Cleon of Halicarnassus had composed, but which 
Lysander had intended to adopt and pronounce 
ibefore the people in advocacy of a revolution and 
change in the form of government, —Agesilais 
wished to publish it. But one of the senators, who 
had read the speech and feared its ability and power, 
advised the king not to dig Lysander up again, but 
rather to bury the speech with him, to which advice 

Agesilaiis listened and held his peace.! And as for 
those who were in opposition to him, he would do 
them no open injury, but would exert himself to send 
some of them away from time to time as generals and 
commanders, and would shew them up if they proved 
base and grasping in their exercise of authority ; 
then, contrariwise, when they were brought to trial, 
he would eome to their aid and exert himself in their 
behalf, and so would make them friends instead of 
enemies, and bring them over to his side, so that no 
one was left to oppose him. 

For Agesipolis, the other king,since he was the 
son of an exile, in years a mere stripling, and by 
nature gentle and quiet, took little part in affairs of 
state. “And yet he too was brought under the sway 
of Agesilaüs. For the Spartan kings eat together in 
the same “phiditium,” or publie mess, whenever 
they are at home. Accordingly, knowing that Agesi- 
polis was prone to love allairs, just as he was himself, 


2 Pausanias, who was impeached in 395 2.0, went into 
voluntary exile, and was condemned to death. 
3 Cf. the Lycurgus, xii. 1 f. 
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1 The lacuna after this name may be filled from the words 
Kata ÜdAarrav Tas vais «al rà vewpia fence, in Xenophon, 


Hell. iv. 4, 19. 


1 Chapters xvii. 1 ; xviii. 4, 
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Agesilaüs would always introduce some discourse 
about the boys who were of an age to love. He 
would even lead the young king's fancy toward the 
object of his own affections, and share with him in 
wooing and loving, these Spartan loves having nothing 
shameful in them, but being attended rather with 
great modesty, high ambition, and an ardent desire 
for excellence, as I have written in my life of 
Lycurgus.! 

XXE Having thus obtained very great influence 
in the city, he effected the appointment of Tcleutias, 
his half-brother on his mother's side, as admiral. 
Then he led an army to Corinth, and himself, by 
land, captured the long walls, while T'eleutias, with 
his fleet, seized the enemy's ships and dockyards. 
Then eoming suddenly upon the Argives,? who at 
that time held Corinth, and were celebrating the 
Isthmian games, he drove them away just as they 
had sacrificed to the god, and made them abandon 
all their equipment for the festival. At this, the 
exiles from Corinth who were in his army begged 
him to hold the games. This, however, he would 
not do, but remained at hand while they held the 
games from beginning to end, and afforded them 
security. Afterwards, when he had departed, thc 
Isthmian games were held afresh by the Argives, and 
some contestants won their victories a second time, 
while some were entered in the lists as victors in the 
first contests, but as vanquished in the second. In 
this matter Agesilaiis declared that the Argives had 
brought down upon themselves the charge of great 
cowardice, since they regarded the conduct of the 


2 Plutarch confuses the expedition of 303 n.c. (Xenophon, 
Hell. iv. 4. 19) with that of 390 sc. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 
5,18.) 
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games as so great and august a privilege, and yet 
had not the courage to fight for it. He himself 
thought that moderation ought to be observed in all 
these matters, and sought to improve the local choirs 
and games. These he always attended, full of 
ambitious ardour, and was absent from no contest in 
which either boys or girls competed. Those things, 
however, for which he saw the rest of the world 
filled with admiration, he appeared not even to 
recognize. Once upon a time Callipides the tragic 
actor, who had a name and fame among the Greeks and 
was eagerly courted by all, first met him and addressed 
him, then pompously thrust himself into his company 
of attendants, showing plainly that he expected the 
king to make him some friendly overtures, and finally 
said : “ Dost thou not recognize me, O King?" The 
king fixed his eyes upon him and said: “ Yea, art thou 
not Callipides the buffoon?” For this is how the 
Lacedaemonians describe actors. And again, when 
he was invited to hear the man who imitated the 
nightingale, he declined, saying: “ I have heard the 
bird herself." ! Again, Menecrates the physician, 
vho, for his success in certain desperate cases, had 
received the surname of Zeus, and had the bad taste 
to employ the appellation, actually dared to write the 
king a letter beginning thus: “ Menecrates Zeus, to 
King Agesilaüs, greeting." To this Agesilaüs replied: 
“ King Agesilaüs, to Menecrates, health and sanity.” 

XXII. While he was lingering in the territory of 
Corinth, he seized the Heraeum,? and as he was 
watching his soldiers carry off tbe prisoners and 
booty, messengers came from Thebes to treat for 
> PM. 

! Cf. the Lycurgus, xx. 5. 

2 The refugees in the Heraeum came out and surrendered 
of their own accord (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5, 5). 
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peace. But he had always hated that city, and 
thinking this an advantageous time also for insulting 
it, pretended neither to see nor hear its ambassadors 
when they presented themselves. But his pride 
soon had a fall; for the Thebans had not yet de- 
parted when messengers came to him with tidings 
that the Spartan division had been cut to pieces by 
Iphierates! This was the greatest disaster that 
had happened to the Spartans in a long time; for 
they lost many brave men, and those men were over- 
whelmed by targeteers and mereenaries, though they 
were men-at-arms and Lacedaemonians. 

At once, then, Agesilaüs sprang up to go to their 
assistance, but when he learned that it was all over 
with them,? he came baek again to the Heraeum, and 
ordering the Boeotians then to come before him, 
gave them an audience. But they returned his 
insolence by making no mention of peaee, but simply 
asking safe eonduct into Corinth. Agesilaiis was 
,wroth at this, and said: “If you wish to see your 

friends when they are elated at their successes, you 

can do so to-morrow in all safety." And taking them 
along with him on the next day, he ravaged the 
territory of the Corinthians, and advanced to the 
very gates of the city. After he had thus proved 
that the Corinthians did not dare to resist him, he 
dismissed the embassy. Then he himself, picking up 
the survivors of the division that had becn cut to 
pieces, led them back to Sparta, always breaking 
camp before it was day, and pitching the next camp 
after it was dark, in order that the hateful and 
malicious Arcadians might not exult over them. 

1 At Leehaeum, the port of Corinth on the Corinthian 

gulf, in 390 B.c. (Xenophon, /fel/, iv. 5, 11-18). 

2 He had marched till he was ** wel! within the plateau of 
` Lechaeum” (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5, 8). , 
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1 [n 390-389 B.C. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 6, 3—7, 1). 
*.— * [n 393 r.c. (Xenophon, diell. iv. 8, 10). 
3 The Great King's satrap in Western Asia, 
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After this, to gratify the Achaeans, he crossed 
over with them on an expedition into Acarnania,! 
where he drove away much booty and conquered the 
Acarnanians in battle. But when the Achaeans 
asked him to spend the winter there in order to 
prevent the enemy from sowing their fields, he said 
he would do the opposite of this; for the enemy 
would dread the war more if their land was sown 
when summer came. And this proved true; for 
when a second expedition against them was an- 
nounced, they came to terms with the Achaeans. 
XXHI. When Conon and Pharnabazus with the 
Great King's fleet were masters of the sea and were 
ravaging the coasts of Laconia, and after the walls of 
Athens had been rebuilt with the money which 
Pharnabazus furnished,? the Lacedaemonians decided 
to make peace with the king of Persia. To that end, 
they sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus,? and in the most 
shameful] and lawless fashion handed over to the King 
the Greeks resident in Asia, in whose behalf A gesilaiis 
had waged war. A gesilaüs, therefore, could have had 
no part at all in this infamy. For Antalcidas was his 
enemy, and put forth all his efforts to make the peace 
because he saw that the war enhanced to the utinost 
the reputation and power of Agesilaüs. Notwith- 
standing this, to one who remarked that the Lace- 
daemonians were favouring the Medes, Agesilatis 
replied that the Medes were the rather favouring 
the Lacedaemonians. Moreover, by threatening with 
war the Greeks who were unwilling to accept the 
peace, he forced them all to abide by the terms 
which the Persian dictated,* more especially on 
account of the Thebans, his object being to make 


* The peace of Antalcidas was ratified by all the Greek 
states except Thebes in 387 n.c. (Xenophon, /7ell. v. 1, 29 1T. ). 
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them weaker by leaving Boeotia independent of 
Thebes. This he made clear by his subsequent 
behaviour. For when Phoebidas conunitted tlie foul 
deed of seizing the Cadmeia! in a time of perfect 
peace, and all the Greeks were indignant and the 
Spartans displeased at the act, and when especially 
those who were at variance with Agesilaüs angrily 
asked Phoebidas by whose command he had done 
this thing, thereby turning suspicion upon Agesilaüs, 
„he did not scruple to come to the help of Phoebidas, 
and to say,openly that they must consider whether 
the act itself was serviceable or not; for that which 
was advantageous to Sparta might well be done in- 
dependently, even if no one ordered it. And yet in 
his discourse he was always-deelaring that justice 
was the first of the virtues; for valour was of no use 
unless justice attended it, and if all men should be 
just, there would be no need of valour. And to 
those who sajd, “This is the pleasure of the Great 
King," lié would say, “How is he greater than I 
unless he is also more just? '', rightly and nobly 
thinking that justice must be the royal measure 
wherewith relative greatness is measured. And 
when, after the peace was concluded, the Great King 
sent him a letter proposing guest-friendship, he 
-would not accept it, saying that the public friendship 
was enough, and. that while that lasted there would 
be no need of a private one. Yet in his acts he no 
longer observed these opinions, but was often carried 
away by ambition and contentiousness, and par- 
ticularly in his treatment of the Thebans. For he 
not only reseued Phoebidas from punishment, but 


1 The citadel of Thebes, It was seized by Phoebidas in 
383 B.o. (Xenophon, Heti. v. 2, 26 If.). 
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! orpatnylay with Stephanus, Coraés, and S: ozparefay, 
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actually persuaded Sparta to assume responsibility 
for his iniquity and occupy the Cadmeia on its own 
account, besides putting the administration of Thebes 
into the hands of Archias and Leontidas, by whose 
aid Phoebidas had entered and seized the acropolis. 

XXIV. Of course this gave rise at once to a 
suspicion that while Phoebidas had done the deed, 
Agesilaüs had counselled it ; and his subsequent acts 
brought the eharge into general belief. For when 
the Thebans expelled the Spartan garrison and 
liberated their city, he eharged them with the 
murder of Archias and Leontidas, who were really 
tyrants, though polemarchs in name, and levied war 
upon them. And Cleombrotus, who was king now 
that Agesipolis was dead, was sent into Boeotia with 
an army ; for Agesilaus, who had now borne arms for 
forty years, and was therefore exempt by law from 
military service, declined this command. He was 
ashamed, after having recently made war upon the 
Phliasians in behalf of their exiles? to be seen now 
harrying the Thebans in the interests of their 
tyrants,’ 

Now, there was a certain Lacedaemonian named 
Sphodrias, of the party opposed to Agesilaüs, who 
had been appointed harmost at Thespiae. He lacked 
neither boldness nor ambition, but always abvunded 
in hopes rather than in good judgement. This man, 
coveting a great name, and considering that Phoe- 
bidas had made himself famous far and near by his 
bold deed at Thebes, was persuaded that it would 
be a far more honourable and brilliant exploit for him 
to seize the Peiraeus on his own account and rob the 
* ! In 379 z.c., with the help of the Athenians (Xenophon, 

y Hell. v. 4, 2-12). Ch the Pelopidas, ix.-xiii. 

2 [n 380-379 B.e. (Xenophon, Hell. v, 3, 13-25). 

3 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 13. 
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1 kormyopias With S: karnyópov. 
2 bs sinds abr with S; other MSS. ós einbs jv : abt. 
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Athenians of access to the sea, attacking them un- 
expectedly by land. Itis said, too, that the scheme 
was devised by Pelopidas and Melo, chief magistrates 
at Thebes. They privily sent men to him who 
pretended to be Spartan sympathizers, and they, by 
praising and exalting Sphodrias as the only man 
worthy to undertake so great a task, urged and 
incited him into an act which was no less lawless and 
unjust than the seizure of the Cadmeia, though it 
was essayed without courage or good fortune. For 
full daylight overtook him while he was yet in the 
Thriasian plain, although he had hoped to attack the 
Peiraeus by night. It is said also that his soldiers 
saw a light streaming from certain sanctuaries at 
Eleusis, and were filled with shuddering fear. Their 
commander himself lost all his courage, since con- 
cealment was no longer possible, and after ravaging 
the country a little, retired disgracefully and in- 
gloriously to Thespiae. Hereupon men were sent 
from Athens to Sparta to denounce Sphodrias. They 
found, however, that the magistrates there had no 
need of their denunciation, but had already indicted 
Sphodrias on a capital charge. This charge he de- 
termined not to meet, fearing the wrath of his 
countrymen, who were ashamed in the presence of 
the Athenians, and wished to be thought wronged 
with them, that they might not be thought wrong- 
doers with Sphodrias. 

XXV. Now Sphodrias had a son, Cleonymus, who 
was stilla boy and fair to look upon, and of whom 
Archidamus, the son of King Agesilaüs, was en- 
amoured. In this crisis Archidamus naturally sym- 
pathized with his favourite because of the peril in 


l- 1 Their object was to embroil Athens and Sparta (Xeno- 


phon, Heli. v. 4, 20-24). 
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Kr ewvupos evdus ex tratdwr emí&oEos, eb TES kal 
&XXos, àv)p éaea Bat oToveaios. ov n evéGoké 
TL TOTE xp tov À prravO pwrov exmicat Soper 
TH Tract, cxépertar è pjoas 6 Te Karas EXO! 
Kat TPETÓVTOS, ån ev. aidovpevos obv ò 
"A pxldapos é£éXeume TÒ 7 poctévat TÓ KAeovóno, 
Kaimep eieoos TOANAKLS TOUTO THS únépas Tote 
mpotepov, ex be TOUTOU KaKECVOL TA Kara TV 
~podpiay paddov ameyvocay, aype ob TOV 
‘Aynotddou diay "Erupoxrijs € e TWL Koworoyig 
7 pos avTars ámey prae THY yvounr TOU 'Aynet- 
Adov TO uev yàp. pyon ws £i páNuoTa yévyew 
autor, NAOS ve Hv dvdpa ` TOV Z poôpiav ayaĝòv 
Hyeia Cae Kal Tip oN opty | TOLOÙTWY otpa- 
TioTÀV ÓÉcouévQw. Tovtovs yap ð 'A'ynaiXaos 
ékdaTOTE TOUS Aóryous ÈTOLETTO Tepi THS Biens, TÊ 
mati xapiteaÜa. Povdopevos, wate kal Tov 
KAeorvupov evdus aia ÜáveaQat NL omoveny TOU 
'Apxiódpov xal tous Pirous TOUS TOU ~ poépiov 
Üappobvras én Bonfeiv. Hw 9€ kai prdorenvos 
0 'AygotAaos Ouadepóvros kal wepi éxetvou TÒ 
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which his father stood, but he was unable to aid and 
assist him openly, since Sphodrias was one of the 
opponents of Agesilaüs. But when Cleonymus came 
to him in tears and begged him to mollify Agesilaiis, 
from whom he and his father had most to fear, 
for three or four days he was restrained by awe and 
fear from saying anything to Agesilaüs as be followed 
him about; but finally, when the trial was near at 
hand, he plucked up courage to tell him that Cleony- 
mus had begged him to ‘intercede for his father. 
Now Agesilaiis, although he knew of the love of 
Archidamus, had not puta stop to it, since Cleonymus, 
from his early boyhood, had given special promise 
of becoming an earnest and worthy man. At this 
time, however, he did not permit his son to expect 
any advantage or kindness in answer to his prayer; 

he merely said, as he went away, that he would 
consider what was the honourable and fitting course 
in the matter. Archidamus was therefore mortified, 
and ceased to visit Cleonymus, although before this 
he had done so many times a day. Asa consequence, 
the friends of Sphodrias also were more in despair of 
his case, until Etymocles, one of the friends ot 
Agesilaüs, conferred with them and disclosed the 
mind of the king, namely, that he blamed to the 
utmost what Sphodrias had done, but yet thought 
him a brave man, and saw that the city needed just 
such soldiers. For this was the way in which Agesi- 
laüs always spoke about the trial, in his desire to 
gratify his son, so that Cleonymus was at once aware 
of the zealous efforts of Archidamus iu his behalf, 
and the friends of Sphodrias had courage at last 
to come to his help. It is a fact also that Agesilaiis 
was excessively fond of his children, and a ‘story is 
told of his joining in their childish play. Once, 
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Tis Tadias -A€youoty, Ste pixpols Tots tasdioss 
obat Kddapov weptBeByKas worep troy olxot 
ourevarter, apes 86 vro twos Tay hlaw map- 
exdres pndevrt dpdoat, mpiv dv kal altos TATHP 
malca yévntat, 

XXVI. 'AsoXvUévros 06 ToD Xdhodpiov, xai 
tov AOnvaiwr, as érvGovto, mpós móXeuov Tpa- 
mouévæv, chddpa kaks 6 ’Aynalraos tieouce, 
9v émiPupiav  drowov xai Taidapiady; Doxkàv 
éuroswpv yeyovévat xptoet iraia, Kal THY TON 
mapaitioy amepyac0ar Tapavopnpatwy TM- 
kovTrov eig tous “EdAXnvas. émei òè Tov Kyre- 
óufporov ovx éwpa mpodupov Üvra voXeuetv Tots 
OnBaios, oÜro Ò) xaípeww tov vóuov éácas à 
TpocÜev éwpijro epi Tije oetpatetas, aUTOs els 
Bowwtiav évéBaXev dn xai kars ézotet Tods 
OnBaiovs kal TAMY ávrérao xev, WOTE Kal Tpo- 
Oévros abToÜ mote tov 'AvraXk(Gav eiren 
"^H xaXà rà didacKndda Tapa OnBaiwr aro- 
AapBavers, un BovXouévovs pyde émioTaguévovs 
pdyecOar diddEas.” TÖ yap övre OnBaious 
aùtoùs ÉCavTrOv TOXepikoTüTOUS TTE yevérPat 
paci, rais ToXXais otpatetats TOv Aaxedat- 
poviey èT avTous orep éyyvpvacaguévous. | ài 
kai AvkoÜüpyos ó maXaiós èv Tais Kadoupévats 
Tpugci prrpais ameime pn TordrAdKis émi TOUS 
avToUs ocTpaTeUetp, OTOS uy TOXeueiv uavOdá- 
yoo, 

"Hp 86 kal rois cuppayos Tay Aaxedaiporior 
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when they were very small, he bestrode a stiek, and 
was playing horse with them in the house, and when 
he was spied doing this by one of his friends, he 
entreated him not to tell any one, until he himself 
should be a father of children. 

XXVI. But after Sphodrias was aequitted,! and the 
Athenians, on learning of it, were inclined to go to war, 
Agesilaüs was very harshly criticized. It was thought 
that, to gratify an absurd and ehildish desire, he had 
opposed the eourse of justice in a trial,and made the 
city accessory to great crimes against the Greeks. 
Besides, when he saw that his eolleague Cleombrotus 
was little inelined to make war upon the Thebans, 
he waived the exemption by law whieh he had 
formerly claimed in the matter of the expedition, 
and presently led an ineursion into Boeotia himself,’ 
where he inflieted damage upon the Thebans, and in 
his turn met with reverses, so that one day when he 

‘was wounded, Antalcidas said to him: “ Indeed, this 
is a fine tuition-fee which thou art getting from the 
Thebans, for teaehing them how to fight when they 
did not wish to do it, and did not even know how." 
For the Thebans are said to have been really more war- 
like at this timé than ever before, owing to the many 
expeditions which the Lacedaemonians made against 
them, by which they were virtually schooled in arms. 
And Lycurgus of old, in one of his three so-called 
* yhetras,' forbade his people to make frequent 
expeditions against the same foes, in order that those 
foes might not learn how to make war? 

Moreover, the allies of the Lacedaemonians were 

1 Of. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 21-34. 
2 According to Xenophon (Hell. v. 4, 35), he was asked to 
‘do so by the Lacedaemonians, who preferred him to Cleom- 


brotus as a leader. This was in 378 B.C. 
Y 3 Cf. the Lycurgus, xiii. 6. 
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évaxÜns ó ’Aynatdaos, ws OU obdev éyxAnua 
ónuóciov, AAA vpe tive kal diXoveikia Tovs 
OnBaíovs daToXéca, Entav. ovðèr ody €rXeyov 
Seouevor POcipecGat Sepo kàketae kab’ Exactov 
éviauTov, GX{iryoLS TocoUTrou auvaKxorovlotrres. 
évÜa è bn éyeras Tov ’Aynotidaov, é£eXéyEas 
BovAóuevov abr» TÓ TAHOos, Tobe pyyavyca- 
clai. mavtas ékéXevoe kaÜ(ioat rovs TUuppdyous 
per. GAAVAWY ávauegvypuévovs, Ldia 86 TOUS Aare- 
Satporlous ef Eautov. ita ékijpvrre TOUS kepa- 
pets ávtaTaaÜai wmp@rov. ws 66 avéoTnoay obTot, 
Sevtepoy éxipuTte TOUS waXxets, etra. TÉKTOVAS 
édetüs xal oixo8óuovs xai TOv AANV TeyvOv 
ékáaTyv. mavTtes oUv odtyou Oeiv avéornaav oi 
cÜupaxot, TOv 56 Aakedatpoviwy  oUOe(s* dmei- 
piro yap avtots rTéxvgv épyátea0at kal uavÜaveiw 
Bavavaov.  obro ù yerdaas ó ’Aynaidaos, 
" "Ope," erev, “© dvdpes, 0o« srXelovae vue 
, H ? e a »* 

OCTPATLOTAS EKTEUTOMEY NUES. 

XXVII. 'Ev è Meydpos, 6re Tv otpateav 
amiyyev èx OnBov, avaBatvovtos avtov mpos TO 
dpyetov eis THY GKpoTOAW, OTAGA KAL TÓVOV 
iaxupoy éaBe Tò vytés oKéAos: éx dé ToOUTOV 
StoyxwmGey peatov aiwatos COobe yeyovévat, xai 
preypovny UTepBddrovoay mapetyev. tatpod 6€ 
Tivos Lupaxovciov Tv vTOÓ TH apup d$AéBa 
cydcavTos, ai pév adyndoves EXnEav, atparos 
66 moro depouévov al péovros avemicoxéras 
AcmroNrvxéa Toan kai Kivduves óf0s an’ adrijs 
Tepieatyn Tov ' AyuatXaov. ov pv 4XXà TOTE YE 
Thy dopáv ToU alwatos émavce: kai Koptadets eis 


1 Qf, the Lycurgus, xxiv. 2, 
14 
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offended at Agesilaiis, because, as they said, it was 
not upon any publie ground of complaint, but by 
reason of some passionate resentment of his own, 
that he sought to destroy the Thebans. Accordingly, 
they said they had no wish to be dragged hither and 
thither to destruction every year, they themselves so 
many, and the Lacedaemonians, with whom they 
followed, so few. It was at this time, we, are told, 
that Agesilaiis, wishing to refute their argument from 
numbers, devised the following scheme. He ordered 
all the allies to sit down by themselves promiscuously, 
and the Lacedaemonians apart by themselves. Then 
his herald called upon the potters to stand up first, 
and after them the smiths, next, the carpenters in 
their turn, and the builders, and so on through all the 
handicrafts. In response, ahnost all the allies rose 
up, but not a man of the Lacedaemonians ; for they 
were forbidden to learn or practise a manual art.! 
Then Agesilaüs said with a laugh : * You see, O men, 
how many more soldiers than you we are sending 
out.” 

XXVII. But in Megara, when he was leading his 
army back from Thebes,? as he was going up to the 
senate-house in the acropolis, he was scized with a 
cramp and violent pain in his sound teg, which then 
swelled up, appeared to be congested, and showed 
signs of excessive inflammation, As soon as a certain 
Syracusan physician had opened a vein below the 
ankle, the pains relaxed, but much blood flowed and 
could not be checked, so that Agesilaüs was very 
faint from its loss, and in dire peril of his life. At 
last, however, the flow of blood was stopped, and 
Agesilatis was carried to Sparta, where he remained 


2 From a second incursion into Boeotia, made in 377 B.C, 
(Xenophon, Zell, v. 4, 47-55 ; 53). 
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Aaxedatpova Tmohwu ypovov écyev appdctws Kat 
7 pos TAS cTpareías aówváros. 

"Ev 66 79 XpOóvo TOUT TONA cuve mTaíc- 
parta TOS Xmapridrats. xal Kata yi Kai Kara 
ÜaXarrav: àv fjv to mept Teytpas uéyia ov, brrov 
Tpérov ek wapatakews xparmgÜévres vo Qn. 
Batov yt1jOncav. édokev obv mâs ÜécÜat mpós 
Tvras epyur kai cvvijAQov amo Tis EXXa80s 
Trpéo Bes ets Aaxedaipova "rot)oopervou tas Šta- 
Ages. Ov ets ?)v 'Eszapewwovóas, åvhp &v6o£os 
eni mabela kai pirosogia, cTpamyytas òè Tétpav 
oŭmw ewros. obtos opa TOUS d Xovs dmavras 
vTOkaTraKMvonévovs TO "AynatXáo, povos èyph- 
caTo þpovýpaTti srappyatav xorti, kai bueE HOE 
Aóvyov, oÙ% brép OnBaiov, arr Urép Tis 
 EXAd os ouo Kowóv, TOV per 7 OE MOY dtrobet~ 
KvUOV ali£orra TU Xmápryv e£ oy ümavres ot 
Aorrol KAKOS TATXOUCL, TÙY dé el prin toornre 
kai TQ ikai krücÜa, KeXebtv oUTo yap auTiy 
La uevetv, low ámdvrov yevopévov. 

XXVIII. 'Opàv ovv 0 ‘Aynaidaos vrepóvas 
a'yauévovs Kat TpocéyovTas avT@ Tous” EXXsvas, 
Apwotnaer et vowiter Sikatov eivai Kat loov aù- 
Tovopela bat Tiv Bowezíav. avTEpwria avTos óc 
TOU ,Erapewdvóov TaXÜ kat TeFapprKoTas e 
KAKELVOS oletat Sixatov avTovopeta Oat T» Aaro- 
vik, àvaT)85cas 0 'AyyotXaos per opyhs éxé- 
Acuse Aéyew aadós abrov ei rv Bowrtav apin- 
civ a/TOVOLOV. TÒ ÔÈ avtTd ToUTO TAMY Tob 
"Ecrapeweowéov 1)cavros, et 1» Aakovuciy ahin- 


1 This battle, fought in 375 p.c., is not mentioned by 
Xenophon, but is described by Plutarch in the Pelopidas, 
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for along time in a weak condition and unable to 
take the field. 

During this time the Spartans met with many 
reverses both by land and sea, the greatest of which 
was at Tegyra, where for the first time they were 
overpowered by the Thebans in a pitched battle.! 
There was, accordingly,a general sentiment in favour 
of a general peace, and ambassadors from all Hellas 
came together at Sparta to settle its terms? One 
of these ambassadors was Epaminondas, a man of re- 
pute for culture and philosophy, although he had 
not yet given proof of capacity as a general, This 
man, ‘seeing the rest all cringing before Agesilaiis, 
alone had the courage of his convictions, and made 
a speech, not in behalf of Thebes, his native city, 
but of all Greece in common, declaring that war 
made Sparta great at the expense of the sufferings of 
all the other states, and urging that peace be made 
on terms of equality and justice, for it would endure 
only when all parties to it were made equal. 

XXVIII. Agesilaüs, accordingly, seeing that the 
Greeks all listencd to Epaminondas with the greatest 
attention and admiration, asked him whether he 
considered it justice and equality that the cities of 
Boeotia should be independent of Thebes. Then 
when Epaminondas promptly and boldly asked him 
in reply whether he too thought it justice for the 
cities of Laconia to be independent of Sparta, Agesi- 
laüs sprang from his seat and wrathfally bade “him 
say plainly whether he intended to make the cities 
of Boeotia independent. And when Epaminondas 
answered again in the same way by asking whether 


chapters xvi. and xvii. , doubtless on the authority of Ephorus 


(cf. Diodorus, xv. 81, 2). 
? In 371 B.C - (Xenopi ion, Jell. vi. 3, 38-20). ./, 77 
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2 abróvopov, obro Tpaxéas £g ev 0 ’Aynoidaos 
«ai TV Tpopacty apyáma ev cs evdus karepa 
TO TOV OnSaiwv óvona TiS eipývns KAL T poet etv 
mOÀeuov avTO(s Tous 06 dXXous "EXXn9vas cia- 
Xaryévras ékéXevaev aTtérat, TA pev àkea rà TIS 
eipis, TA 66 ávijkea ra. TOU ToAeuOU TOLOvYTAS. 
ëpyov yap Hy Trácas éexxabapar kal diaddoat Tas 
apdirorytas. 

"Ervxe 06 eat’ éxeivov tov xpóvov év oec 
ùv ò KXeóufporos peta Suvapews. eùbùs o» 
émeuTOv oi &hopor xeXeDovres abrOv émi On- 
Batous dyew To o Tpárevua: kal Tovs cvuudáxous 
mepiméumovres TjÜpoitov, ampoOujous pev Ovras 
Kat Bapvvopévovs Tov "rOXeuov, OvTHW dé Cap- 
poüvras àvTiXéyew: ovde ám eiDety Toís Aaxedat- 
povios, — moXXaw be anuelav pox8upáv yero- 
pévwv, ws év TO mept 'Emrapeiwwvõov YÉYPATTAL, 
«ai II po@oou TOU Adxwvos evavtvoupévov 7 pos 
THY oTpareiay, ovK avikev ô "Ayyothaos, dXX 
ébérpake TÓV TONE LON, C avTois uév Tfjs 
"EAXd8os GANS brapxovays, éxa móvbov È TOV 
OnBalev EvOMEVOY, Karpov eiva Stany Aajfeiv 
Tap avv. not Sè TO gov opyn aAA ov 7) 
Noryia uo yevéa Pa THV oTparelay exelynyy 0 KQL- 
pos. TÅ yap. TeTpaoe emt Oéka Tob Lxtpopo- 
pL@vos pnvos EmonjoavTo Tas omovoas £v Aare- 
daipovt, TH 06 MELT TD 70D ‘ExatopBaravos 1) ?TT1j- 
Onoav èv AeveTtpors nuep@v eixoor Ouanyevouévmv. 
améPavoy G6 xidtot Aakedatpoviwy xai Wreop- 
Bpotos o BaciXeUe xal mepi avióv of KpatiaTot 


1 According to Xenophon (loc, cii), who makes no mention 
of Epaminondas, the Thebans had stgned as Thebans, but on 
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he intended to make the cities of Laconia inde- 
pendent, Agesilaiis became violent and was glad of 
the pretext for at once erasing the name of the 
Thebans from the treaty of peace and declaring war 
upon them.! The rest of the Grecks, linwevers he 
ordered to depart, now that they were reconciled 
with each other, leaving differences which could be 
healed to the terms of peace, and those which could 
not, to war, since it was a hard task to settle and 
remove all their disputes. 

At this time Cleombrotus was in Phocis with an 
army. The ephors therefore immediately sent him 
orders to lead his forces against Thebes. They also 
sent round a summons for an assembly of their 
allies, who were without zeal for the war and thought 
ita great burden, but were not yet bold enough to 
oppose or disobey the Lacedaemonians, And although 
many baleful signs appeared, as I have written in my 
Life of Epaminondas,? and though Prothoiis the 
Laconian made opposition to the expedition, Agesilaüs 
would not give in, but brought the war to pass. He 
thought that since all Hellas was on their side, and the 
Thebans had been excluded from the treaty, it was 
a favourable time for the Spartans to take vengeance 
on them. But the time chosen for it proves that 
this expedition was made trom anger more than from 
careful calculation. For the treaty of peace was 
made at Lacedaemon on the fourteenth of the month 
Scirophorion, and on the fifth of Hecatombaeon the 
Lacedaemonians were defeated at Leuctra,—an inter- 
val of twenty days. In that battle a thousand Lace- 
daemonians fell, besides Cleombrotus the king, and 


the next day wished to substitute Boeotiaus for 'Phehans. 
This Agesilaüs refused to permit. It would have recognized 
the supremacy of Thebes in Boeotia. 2 Not extant. 
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Tov £mapriaTOv. év ols kai KXeovvuóv dace 
Tov Xdobpiov tov kaXóv Tple Tecóvra Tpó Tob 
Baoiréws kai Tocavrákis é£avaa rávra kai paxó- 
eror TOES Delon aT oOaveiv. 

XXIX. Suuflávros G6 Tois T€ Aaxebatpoviors 
"TaicuaTos ampoddsoxntov Kat Toi OnSaiors 
mapa do€av evtuypatos olov où yéyovey &XXots 
“BdAnos pos” LAAnvas aywvoapévois, ovdév dv 
Tis HrTov eOrAwoe THS apers Kal ayyaoOn Thv 
ATTHMEVYNY TOMY Ù THY riKÓOGGV. ó gv yàp 
Eevopay pno TÓV ayaQaov avdpav Exe TL Kat 
Tas ev olivo kai maba pwvàs kai dat piBas 
åķiouvnpóvevTor, 6pbds Néywur Eat SE ovx ÑT- 
TOV, &(ÀXà kai uáXXov ü£iov rartavociv xai Gea- 
cla Tv áyaÜ8àv & Tapa Tas TÜXas m párrovct 
Kat Xéyovat. Seva xnpovobyres. ErUNE Lèv yap j 
TÖMS EopTHY dyouca Kat Eévwv oùca perry)" 
yuuvorradiat yàp. )cav a'yaviCopévov Xopav ev 
TO Oedtpw mapiücav ò amo Actxtpov oL gn 
cupopav GMA YENROUTES. oí 6€ &popot, Kaimep 
evdus à dvTos Katapavovs ó OTL SvepPapras TÀ Tpay- 
para kai THY dpxay drrod@hexaw, oUTE yopov 
eFenOety elacav obTe TO oxÎua Tf copTíjs pera- 
Bareiy Tay Todt, àAXà Kat oikiav TOv TeÜveo- 
Tov Tos T pog ikouct Ta órópaTa méuvravres, 
avToi Ta mepi THV 0cav kal TOV ayva TOV Xopàv 
mpaTTov. dpa 66 juépa parepov 501 yeyovó cop 
mat TOV TE ow fopépov kai Tay TeÜveorov, oi 
pev TOv TeÜveoTov qaüTépes Kal kyõeoTtal kai 
oiketot karafgatrovres eis aryopàv àXXiXovus. éGe- 
E:otvto Avrrapoi Ta TpoTwTa, Ppovijpatos pecTot 
Kat yiGous, ot 66 tov owlouévwy, orep ért 
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around him the mightiest of the Spartans. Among 
these, they-say, was Cleouymus, the beautiful son ot 
Sphodrias,! who was thrice struck down in front of 
his king, as many times rose again to his fect, and 
died there, fighting the Thebans, 

XXIN. Now that the Lacedaemonians had met 
with an unexpected reverse, and the Thebans with 
an unlooked-for success surpassing that of any other 
Hellenes at strife with Hetlenes, the high conduct 
of the defeated city was no less to be envied and 
admired than that of the victorious city. Xenophon 


says ? that in the case of noble men, there is much 


j 


that is worth recording even in what they say and 
do at their wine and in “their sports, and he is right; 

and it is no less, but even more, worth while to 
observe carefully the decorum with which noble men 
speak and act in tlie midst of adversity. "The city 
was holding a festival and was full of strangers; for 
the “ gy mnopaediae ' ' were in progress and “choirs of 
boys were competing with one another in the theatre ; 
then came the messengers of calamity from Leuctra. 
But the ephors, although it was at once apparent 
that their cause was ruined and their supremacy lost, 
would not allow a choral performance to be omitted, 
nor the fashion of the festival to be changed by the 
city, but after sending the names of the slain warriors 
to the homes of their kindred, they themselves con- 
ducted the spectacle and the choral eontests to a 
close. On the next morning also, now that every- 
one knew who had survived the battle and who had 
been slain, the fathers and kjndred and friends of the 
slain went down into the market-place and greeted 
one another with bright faces, full of pride and 


exultation ; while the friends of the survivors, as if 
1 Cf. chapter xxv. L ® Symposium, i. 1. 
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in mourning, tarried at home with the women, and 
if one of them was obliged to appear in public, his 
garb and speech and looks hetokened his humiliation 
and abasement.! And a still greater difference was 
to be seen (or heard about) in the women ; she who 
expected her son back trom the battle alive was 
dejected and silent, but the mothers of those re- 
ported to have fallen immediately frequented the 
temples, and visited one another with an air of 
gladness and pride. 

XXX. The greater number, however, when their 
allies were falling away from them and it was ex- 
pected that Epaminondas, in all the pride of a 
conqueror, would invade  Peloponnesus, fell to 
thinking of the oracles,? in view of the lameness of 
Agesilaüs, and were full of dejection and con- 
sternation in respect to the divine powers, believing 
that their city was in an evil plight because they had 
dethroned the sound-footed king and chosen instead 
a lame and halting one,—the very thing which the 
deity was trying to teach them carefully to avoid. 
And yet otherwise he had such power and valour and 
fame that they not only continued to employ him as 
king and general in matters pertaining to war, but 
also as physician and arbiter in their civil perplexities. 
For instance, upon tliose who had shewn cowardice 
in the battle, whom they themselves call “ tresantes," 


or run-amays, they hesitated to inflict the disabilities 


required by the laws, since the men were numerous 
and powerful, for fear that they might stir up a 
revolution. For such men are not only debarred 
from every office, but intermarriage with any of them 
is a disgrace, and any one who mects them may 
strike them if he pleases. Moreover, they are 
1 Cf, Xenophon, Hell. vi. 4, 16. 2 Cf, chapter iii, 4 f. 
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obliged to go about unkempt and squalid, wearing 
cloaks that are patched with dyed stuffs, half of 
their beards shaven, and half left to grow. [It was a 
serious matter, therefore, to allow many such men 
in the city, when she lacked not a few soldiers. So 
they chose Agesilaüs as a law-giver for the occasion. 
And he, without adding to or subtracting from or 
changing the laws in any way, came into the assembly 
of the Lacedaemonians and said. that the laws inust 
be allowed to sleep for that day, but from that day 
on must be in sovereign force. By this means he at 
once saved the laws for the city and the men from 
infamy. Then, wishing to remove the discourage. 
ment and dejection which prevailed among the youny 
men, he made an incursion into Arcadia,! "and though 
he studiously avoided joining battle with the 
enemy, he took a small town of the Mantineans 
and overran their territory, and thus lightened and 
gladdened the expectations of his city, which felt 
that its case was not wholly desperate. 

XXXI. After this,? Epaminondas entered Laconia 
with his allies, having no fewer than forty thousand 
men-at-arms. Many. light armed and unarmed troops 
also followed him for the sake of plunder, so that a 
horde of seventy thousand, all told, made this in- 
cursion into Laconia. For a period of no less than 
six hundred years the Dorians had been living in 
Lacedaemon, and this was the first time in all ‘that 
period that enemies had been seen in the country ; 
before this, none had ventured there. But now 
they burst into an unravaged and inviolate land, and 
burned and plindered as far as the river and the city, 
and no one came out against them. For Agesilatis 

t In 370 B.c. (Xenophon, Hel. vi. 5, 10-21). 


? In the same year, after Agesilaüs lad returned and 
disbanded his forces. 
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would not suffer the Lacedacmonians to fight against 
such a “ billowy torrent of war," to use the words of 
Theopompus, but surrounded the central and most 
commanding parts of the city with his men-at-arms, 
while he endured the boastful threats of the Thebans, 
who called upon him by name and bade him come 
out and fight for his country, since he had caused 
her misfortunes by lighting up the flames of war. 
But this was not the worst. Agesilaüs was still more 
harassed by the tumults and shrieks and running 
about throughout the city, where the elder men 
were enraged at the state of affairs, and the women 
were unable to keep quiet, but were utterly beside 
themselves when they heard the shouts and saw the 
fires of the enemy.!, He was also distressed at the 
thought of what his fame would be, because he had 
taken command of the city when she was greatest 


and most powerful, and now saw her reputation 


lowered, and her proud boast made empty, which 
boast he himself also had often made, saying that no 
Spartan woman had ever seen the smoke of an 
enemy's fires. It is said also that Antalcidas, when 
an Athenian was dispating with him over the valour 
of the two peoples and said, * Yet we have often 
driven you away from the Cephisus," replied : * But 
we have never driven you away from the Eurotas.” 
And a similar retort was made by a Spartan of lesser 
note to the Argive who said, * Many of you lie buried 
in the lands of Argos" ; the Spartan answered : “ But 
not a man of you in the lands of Laconia." 

XXXII. Now, however, they.say that Antalcidas, 
who was an ephor, secretly sent his children away to 
Cythera, so full of fear was he. But Agesilaüs, when 

| C The women could not endure even the sight of the 


smoke, since they had never seb eyes upon an enemy" 
(Xenophon, ell. vi. 5, 28). 87 
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the enemy tried to eross the Eurotas and force their 
way to the city, abandoned the rest of it and drew 
up his forces in front of its central and lofty precincts. 
Now, the Eurotas at this time was flowing at its 
fullest and deepest, since snows had fallen, : aud its 
current, even more from its coldness than its violence, 
was very troublesome to the Thebans. As Epain- 
inondas was fording it at the head of his phalanx, 
certain ones pointed him out to Agesilaüs, and he, 
we are told, after fixing his gaze upon him and 
watching him for a long time, said but these words : 

“O adventurous man !' " Epaminondas was ambitious 
to join battle in the city and set up a trophy of 
vietory there, but since he could neither force nor 
tempt Agesilaüs out of his positions, he withdrew 
and began to ravage the country. Meanwhile, about 
two hundred of the Lacedaemonians who had long 
been disaffected and mutinous banded together and 
seized the Issorium, where the temple of Artemis 
stands, a well-walled and inaccessible spot. ‘The 
Lacedaemonians wished to make a dasb upon them 
at once, but Agesilaüs, fearing their insurrectiou, 
ordered the rest to keep quiet, while he himself, 
wearing his cloak and attended by a single servant, 
went towards them, crying out that they had mis- 
understood his orden ; for he had not commanded 
them to assemble in that place, nor in a body, but 
some yonder (pointing to another spot), and some in 
another part of the city. They were delighted to 
hear this, supposing that their design was undis- 
covered, and, breaking up, went off to the places 
which he ordered them to occupy. Then Agesilatis 
at once summoned other troops and took possession 
of the Issorium, after which he arrested about fif- 
teen of the conspirators who had been gathered there, 
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and put them to death in the night. He was also in- 
formed of another and a larger conspiracy of Spartans, 
who met seeretly in a house and there plotted 
revolution. It was impractieable either to bring 
these men to trial in a tine of so much confusion, or 
to overlook their plots. Aecordingly, Agesilaüs con- 
ferred with the ephors, and then pnt these men also 
to death without proeess of law, although no Spartan 
had ever before met with such a death. At this 
time, also, many of the provincials and Helots who 
had been enrolled in the army ran away from the 
city and joined the enemy, and this caused very 
deep discouragement. Agesilaiis therefore instructed 
his servants to go every morning before it was light 
to the barraeks and take the arms of the deserters 
and hide them, that their numbers might not be 
known. 

As for the reason why the Thebans withdrew from 
Laconia, most writers say that it was because winter 
storms came ow And the Arcadians began to melt 
away and disband ; others, because they had remained 
there three entire months and thoroughly ravaged 
most of the country ;! bnt Theopompus says that 
when the Theban chief magistrates had already de- 
termined to take their army back, Phrixus, a 
Spartan, eame to them, bringing ten talents from 
Agesilaüs to pay for their withdrawal, so that they 
were only doing what they had long ago decided to 
do, and had their expenses paid by their enemies 
besides. 

XXXIII This story may be true, although T know 
not how all other writers eould be ignorant of it, 
while Theopompus alone heard it ; hut, at any rate, 
all agree that the salvation of Sparta at this time was 


1 All three reasons are given by Xenophon (eif. vi. 5. 50). 
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! Dionysius the Elder. 
* In 368 B.o. (Xenophon, Hedi. vii. 1, 28-32), 
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due to Agesilaiis, because he renounced his inherent 
passions of contentiousness and ambition, and adopted 
a policy of safety. He could not, however, restore 
-the power and reputation of his city after its fall, for 
it was like a human body that is sound, indecd, but 
has followed all the while too strict and severe a 
regimen; a single error turned the scale and 
brought down the entire prosperity of the city. Nor 
was this strange. For to a civil polity best arranged 
for peace and virtue and unanimity they had attached 
empires and sovereignties won by force, not one of 
which Lycurg Us thought needful for a city that was 
to live in happiness ; aud therefore they fell. 
Agesilaiis himself now declined military service on 
account of his years, but Archidamus his son, with 
assistance which came from the tyrant of Sicily,! 
conquered the Arcadiaus in the so-called “ tearless 
battle,’ where not one of his own men fell, and he 
slew great numbers of the enemy.? ‘This victory, 
more than anything else, showed the weakness of 
the city. For up to this time they were wont to 
think the conquest of their enemies so customary and 
natural a thing for them to achieve, that no sacrifice 
for victory was offered in the city to the gods, beyond 
that of a cock, neither did the winners of the contest 
exult, nor these who heard of their victory show 
great joy. Nay, even after the battle at Mantinea;? 
which Thucydides has deseribed, the one who first 
announced the victory had no other reward for his 
glad tidings than a piece of meat sent by the magis- 
trates from the publie mess, But now, at the news 
of the Arcadian victory and at the approach of 


3 In 418 B.c., when the Lacedaemonians defeated an allied 
force of Mantineans, Argives, and Athenians (Thucydides, 
v, 04-75). 
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Archidamus, no one could restrain himself, but first 
his father went to meet him, weeping for joy, and 
after him the chief magistrates, while the elderly 
men and the women went down in a throng to the 
river, lifting their hands to heaven and blessing the 
gods, as if Sparta had wiped away her unmerited 
disgraces and now saw the light shine bright again 
-as of old; for before this, we are told, her men could 
not so inch as look lenri wives in the face, out of 
shame at their disasters. 

XXXIV. But when Messene was built by Epami- 
nondas, and its former citizens flocked into it from 
all quarters! the Spartans had not the courage to 
contest the issue nor the ability to hinder it, but 
cherished the deepest resentment against Agesilais, 
because a country which was not of less extent than 
their own, which stood first among Hellenic lands 
for its fertility, the possession and fruits of which 
they had enjoyed for so long a time, had been lost 
by them during his reign. For this reason, too, 
Agesilaiis would not accept the peace which was 
proffered by the Thebans. He was not willing to 
give up to them formally the country which was 
actually in their power, and persisted in his oppo- 
sition, As a consequence, he not only did not re- 
cover Messenia, but almost lost Sparta besides, after 
being eutgeneralled. For when the Mantineans 
changed their allegiance,? revolted from ‘Thebes, 
and called in the Lacedaemonians to help them, 
Epaminondas, learning that Agesilaüs had marched 
out from Sparta with his forces and was approach- 
ing, set out by night from Tegea, without the know- 
ledge of the Mantineans, and led his army against 
Sparta itself. He passed by Agesilaüs, and came 


1 In 369 5.9. ? In 302 B.C. 
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within a little of suddenly seizing the city in a de- 
Aenceless state. But Euthynus, a Thespian, as 
Callisthenes says, or, according to Xenophon,? a 
certain Cretan, brought word to Agesilaüs, who 
quickly sent on a horseman to warn the people in 
Sparta, and not long after he himself also entered 
the city. Soon after his arrival the Thebans were 
crossing the Eurotas and attacking the city, while 
Agesilaiis defended it right vigorously and in a 
manner not to be expected of his years. For he 
did not think, as on a former occasion, that the crisis 
demanded safe and cautious measures, but rather 
deeds of desperate daring. In these he had never 
put confidence before, nor had he employed them, 
but then it was only by their aid that he repelled 
the danger, snatching the city out of the grasp of 
Epaminondas, erecting a trophy of victory, and 
showing their wives and children that the Lacedae- 
monians were making the fairest of all returns to 
their country for its rearing of them. Archidamus, 
too, fought among the foremost, conspicuous for his 
impetuous courage and for his agility, running swiftly 
through the narrow streets to the endangered points 
in the battle, and everywhere pressing hard upon the 
enemy with his few followers. But I think that 
Isidas, the son of Phoebidas, must have been a strange 
and marvellous sight, not only to his fellow-citizens, 
but also to his enemies. He was of conspicuous 
beauty and stature, and at an age when the human 
flower has the greatest charm, as the boy merges into 
the man. Naked as he was, without either defensivc 


! « Like a nest of young birds utterly bereft of its natural 
defenders" (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5, 10). 

2 Loc. cit. CE also Diodorus, xv, 82, 6. 

3 Of, Xenophon, Mell. vii. 5, 12-14. EM : 
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1 pb» Odvarov with S: Baraton. 
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armour or clothing,—for he had just anointed his 
body with oil,—he took a spear in one band, and a 
sword in the other, leaped forth from his house, and 
after pushing his way through the midst of the com- 
batants, ranged up and down among the enemy, 
smiting and laying low all who encountered him. 
And no man gave him a wound, whether it was that 
a god shielded him on account of his valour, or that 
the enemy thought him taller and mightier than a 
mere man could be. For this exploit it is said that 
the ephors put a garland on his head, and then fined 
him a thousand drachmas, because he had dared to 
hazard his life in battle without armour. 

XXXV. A few days afterwards a battle was fought 
near Mantinea, in which Epaminondas had already 
routed the van of the Lacedaemonians, and was still 
eagerly pressing on in pursuit of them,! when Anti- 
crates, a Spartan, faced him and smote him with a 
spear, as Dioscorides tells the story; but the Lace- 
daemonians to this day call the descendants of Anti- 
crates * machaeriones,’ or swordsmen, because he used 
a sword for the blow. For the Lacedaemonians were 
filled with such admiring love for him because of the 
fear in whieh they held Epaminondas while living, 
that they voted honours and gifts to Anticrates him- 
self, and to his posterity exemption from taxes, an 
immunity which in my own day also is enjoyed by 
Callicrates, one of the descendants of Anticrates. 

After the battle and the death of Epaminondas, 
when the Greeks concluded peace among them- 
selves, Agesilaiis and his partisans tried to exclude 
the Messenians from the oath of ratification, on the 
ground that they bad no city. And when all the 
rest admitted the Messenians and accepted their 


v 1 Cf, Xenophon, Hell. vii, 5, 22-24. 
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77 3 Of. Diodorus, xv. 89, 1 f. 
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oaths, the Lacedaemonians held aloof from the peace, 
and they alone remained at war in the hope of rc- 
covering Messenia., Agesilatis was therefore deemed 
a headstrong and stubborn man, and insatiable of 
war, since he did all in his power to undermine and 
postpone the general peace, and again since his lack 
of resources compelled him to lay burdens on his 
friends in the city and to take loans and contribu- 
tions from them. And yet it was his duty to put an 
end to their evils, now that opportunitv offered, and 
not, after having lost Sparta's whole empire, vast as 
it was, with its cities and its supremacy on land and 
sea, then to carry on a petty struggle for the goods 
and revenues of Messene. 

XXXVI He lost still more reputation by offering 
to take a command under Tachos the Egyptian. For 
it was thought unworthy that a man who had been 
judged noblest and best in Hellas, and who had filled 
the world with Ins fame, should furnish a rebel 
against the Great King, a mere Barbarian, with his 
person, his name, and his fame, and take money for 
him, rendering the service of a hired captain of 
mercenaries.! For even if, now that he was past 
eighty years of age and his whole body was dis- 
figured with wounds, he had taken up again his 
noble and conspicuous leadership in behalf of the 
freedom of the Hellenes, his ambition would not 
have been altogether blameless, as men thought. 
For honourable action has its fitting time and season ; 
nay, rather, it is the observance of due bounds that 
constitutes an utter difference between honourable 
and base actions. Agesilaiis, however, paid no heed 


1 Xenophon (Agesilaiis, ii. 28-31) has Agesilaüs take this 
step in order to punish the Great King and liberate again 
the Greeks of Asia. 
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to these considerations, nor did he think any publie 
service beneath his dignity; it was more unworthy 
of him, in his opinion, to live an idle life in the 
city, and to sit down and wait for death. Therefore 
he collected mercenaries with the money which 
Tachos sent him, embarked them on transports, and 
put to sea, accompanied by thirty Spartan counsellors, 
as formerly.} 

As soon as he landed in Egypt,’ the chief captains 
and governors of the king came down to meet him 
and pay him honour. There was great eagerness 
and expectation on the part of the other Egyptians 
also, owing to the name and fame of Agesilaiis, and 
all ran together to behold him. But when they saw 
no brilliant array whatever, but an old man lying 
in some grass by the sea, his body small and con- 
temptible, covered with a cloak that was coarse and 
mean, they were moved to laughter and jesting, 
saying that here was an illustration of the fable, “a 
mountain is in travail, and then a mouse is born." ê 
They were still more surprised, too, at his eccen- 
tricity. When all manner of hospitable gifts were 
brought to him, he accepted the flour, the calves, 
and the geese, but rejected the sweetmeats, the 
pastries, and the perfumes, and when he was urged 
and besought to take them, ordered them to be 
carried and given to his Helots. He was pleased, 
however, as Theophrastus tells us, with the papyrus 
used in chaplets, because the chaplets were so neat 
and simple, and when he left Egypt, asked and 
received some from the king. 


1 Of. chapter vi. 2. 3 361 B.C. 
- ,? In Athenaeus, p. 616 d, it is Tachos himself who makes 
-This jest upon Agesilatis, who replies in anger: ''Some day 
you will think me a lion.” 
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XXXVII. But now, on joining Tachos, who was 
making preparations for his expedition, he was not, 
as he expected, appointed commander of all the 
forces, but only of the mercenaries, while Chabrias 
the Athenian had charge of the fleet, and Tachos 
himself was conmander-in-chiet!! This was the first 
thing that vexed Agesilaüs; then, though he was 
indignant at the vain pretensions of the king i in other 
matters, he was compelled to endure them. lle 
even sailed with him against the Phoenicians, forcing 
himself into a subservience which was beneath his 
dignity and contrary to his nature, until he found 
his opportunity. 

For Nectanabis, who was a cousin of Tachos and 
had a part of the forces under his command, revolted 
from him, and having been proclaimed king by the 
Egy ptians, sent to Agesilaiis asking for his ail and 
assistance. He made the same appeal to Chabrias 
also, promising large gifts to both. When Tachos 
learned of this and resorted to entreaties for their 
allegiance, Chabrias tried to persuade and encourage 
Agesilaüs to continue with him in the friendship ‘ot 
Tachos. But Agesilatis said: * You, Chabrias, who 
came here on your own account, can decide your own 
case; but I was given by my country to the Egyptians 
as a "general. it would therefore be dishonourable 
for me to make war on those to whom I was sent as 
an ally, unless my country gives me a new command 
to do so." After these Reids; be sent men to 
Sparta who were to denounce Tachos, and commend 
Neetanabis. Tachos and Nectanabis also sent and 
besought the support of the Lacedacmonians, the 
(ores on the ground that he had Jong been their 
ally and friend, “the latter on the plea that he would 


t Cf. Diodorus, xv. 92, 2 f. 
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t be t y ` r M ^ 
0 òè ws eüvovs Kal vpoÜvuorepos epi THY mow 
H , , r ^ 
écóuevos. axovoartes ovv of Aaxedaipovior TOTS 
M * f 3 A ^ 5 , 
êv Ávyvm Tiois amekpivavro davepos AynoiXáo 
mepi TOUTWY peArroety, éxetvo è éméoreiNXav opüv 
KedevovTes Oros mpake: TO TH rapt cupdhépov. 
oltw 65 AaBw@v tovs pioÜodopovs ó *“Aynaidaos 
M ^F , 
amò toù Tayw petéotn mpòs tov Ne«rávafhw, 
atomov kal aXXokóTov "rpá'yuaTros TapaKxadrtp- 
pate TH cupdhépovte THs TaTpisos Xpuodpevos: 
enel TauTns ye THs mpoddcews adatpeOelons TO 
+ 1 ^ " 
OucaióraTov Óvoua Te TpáLeos "v mpo8ocía. 
Aaxebaipovior ÔÈ Thy TpwTHY TOD xarob peptda 
TH THs TaTpisos cupPépovTe dtoovtes obre pavb a- 
y 3 H , y M ^ ^ 
vovaiv obe évía ravrat OiKaLoy AANO TARY Ò THY 
Erápryv abfew vouttovatv. 
XXXVIII. 'O pèv oóv Táxos épguaÜQeis trav 
+ » kd M [A er , , 
jua 8odópuv epuyer, éx 86 Mévdntos érepos érayi- 
^ A 
craTat TÒ Nekraváfóu Bacirevs ávaryopevÜOets: 
Kal cuvayayov exa pvpidoas ávÜparrov ere. 
Üapcvvovros de Tou Nexrawifióos tov 'Aynai- 
Xaov, Kal XéyovTos OTt TOANOL ÉV ELgLY OL TONE- 
r * ` ? \ 3 » + 
piot, piyaðes O6 kal Bavavoor ral Ot dmeipíay 
, f 'T2R Fan M , M ^ ¥ ^ 5 
eokaTadporroi, '' Kal uv où T0 wAnOGos avTav, 
ó Aynoidaos ebren, “ aAA THY areipiav poSod- 
uai kai 17v àpaÜ(av ws óvae£amárgrov. at yap 
dT rau TÒ arapá&oEov érayouct rois mpós &puvvav 
brovoova. kai mpocboxwar rpemojuévots, O ÔÈ uN) 
mpocdoxav pyè vrovowy pndev ov Sidwar TÅ 


l Xenophon, who can see no fault in Agesilatis, says 
(A yesila ds, ii, 31): '* Accordingly, he chose between the two 
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be well disposed to their city and more eager to 
promote her interests. The Lacedacmonians, accord- 
ingly, after hearing the messengers, made publie 
answer to the Egyptians that Agesilaus would attend to 
these matters ; but to Avesilaiis they wrote privately 
bidding him see to it that the interests of Sparta 
should not suffer. So Agesilaiis took his mercenaries 
and went over from Tachos to Nectanabis, making 
the interests of his country serve as a veil for a 
strange and unnatural proceeding. since when this 
pretext was removed, the most fitting naine for his 


act was treachery.) But the Lacedaemonians assign 


the chief place in their ideas of honour to the 
interests of their country, and neither learn nor 
understand any other justice than that which they 
think will enhance the glory of Sparta. 

XXXVII]. Tachos, accordingly, thus deserted by 
his mercenaries, took to flight. But in Mendes 
another rival rose up against Nectanabis aud was 
proclaimed king, and after collecting a hundred 
thousand men advanced against him. Then Necta- 
nabis sought to encourage Agesilaüs by saying that 
although the enemy were numerous, they were a 
mixed rabble of artisans whose inexperience in war 
made them contemptible. “Indeed,” said Agesilaus, 
*it is not their numbers that ] fear, but the in- 
experience and ignorance of which you speak, which 
it is hard to overcome by stratagems. For stratagems 
array unexpected difficulties against men who try to 
defend themselves against them, if they suspect and 
await them; but he who does not await nor even 
suspect any stratagem gives no hold to the opponent 


that one who seemed to be the truer partisan of Hellas, and 
with him marched against the enemy of Hellas and conquered 
hin in battle?’ 
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Taparoyibouevp Aa Srv, Oo TeEp ovde TO marai- 
OvTL Do yv Ò an KWOUpEvos. ex TOUTOU Kal 6 
Mevdijotos éreyme mepõv Tov 'AynotXaov. | &Get- 
Tev OUV ó Nertávapts, Kat KENEVOVTOS avTOU 
StapdyerOas TV taxiorny kal pì) xporg mohe- 
petv T pos av porous à UTELPOVS ayavos, ToAUYEl pla 
è mepreM etv Kal mepvradpebo au. Kai cat 
TOANA KaL 7 poXa Betv duvapevous, ¢ ért parrov éy 
vrowia «ai poBy yevóuevos Tpòs AÙTÒV UTE- 
Xeopyaev els woe eoepef; «al uéyav. &xovcav 
TepiBorov. o0 oe "Aynatdaos nyavanret pev 
TET TOUMEVOS kai Bapéws epeper, aia Xvvópevos 
é€ xai TANW petaoTipat Tpós TOV Er Epov Kat 
reXétog ümeAÜeiv ampaktos, neooaoe Kal auv- 
«c Aer els TO Tetyos. 

XXNXIN. "Ered Govtwv 86 Tov Tonepleoy kai 
mepyradpeuóvrav Thy TOY, adds aD beloas TV 
ToMopkiav 0 Alejo rios éffovXero pxeaOat Kal 
Tavs “EXAqvas uaa TUUT poPvpovpévovs elei: 
où yap hw €v TG Xwplw oiros. o 86 "Aynoidaos 
OUK ean, Ura Ka iav pK ove pèv ETL PENAOV 
ka às 1) mpóTtepov UT tav Alyvm iov kai 7: poso- 
THS &mekaXetro TOU Bactréws, &epe Òè mpqorepor 
dn Tas btaBoras «al Tpoccetye T kaip TOU 
OTPATNYILATAS. 

ony Ciel Tüdpov Eo ev jyo» oi TOAÉ- 
pot Tepi TÒ teyos Baeiav ws TavTÁm acy 
aT OKAELTOVTES avTaUs. cos où éyyUs cav ai 
TeXevrai Tob ópUyp.a Tos aTAVT AUTOS avt «ai 
TeptiovTos ÈV KUKAW Tv TOA, éoTépav dvapei- 
pas yevéa6at Kat KeNeba as Eom itea Gat TOUS 
"EXXgras Meyen Alov mods Tov AvyUaior “O 
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who is trying to outwit him, just as, in a wrestling 
bout, he who does not stir gives no advantage to his 
antagonist." After this, tlie Mendesian also sent 
and “tried to win over Agesilaüs. Nectanabis was 
therefore alarmed, and when Agesilaüs urged him to 
fight the issue out as speedily as possible, ‘and not to 
wage a war of delays against men who were in- 
experienced in fighting, but were numerous enough 
to surround him and hedge him in and anticipate 
and get the start of him in many ways, he grew still 
more suspicious and fearful of him, and retired 
into a city whieh was well fortified and had a large 
compass.  Agesilaüs was incensed at this lack of 
confidence, and full of indignation, but since he was 
ashamed to change sides again and finally go back 
home without aceomplishing any thing, he aecom- 
panied Neetanabis and entered the city with him. 

XXXIX. But when the enemy came up and began 
to surround the city with a trench, then the Egyptian 
changed his mind, grew fearful ‘of the siege, and 
wished to give battle, for which the Greeks also were 
very eager, sinee there were no provisions in the 
place.  Agesilaüs, however, would not permit it, but 
opposed it, and was therefore maligned by the 
Egyptians even more bitterly than before, and 
called a betrayer of the king. But he bore their 
calumnies more patiently now, and sought to find 
the fitting moment for his stratagem. 

This was as follows. The enemy were digging a 
deep trench outside around the citv, in order to shut 
its oecupants up completely. Accordingly, when tlie 
trench had been carried almost around the city, and 
its ends were near one another, after waiting for 
evening to eome and ordering the Greeks to anu 
themselves, Agesilaüs went to the Egy ptian and said: 
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pev THs TwTnplas, © veavía, katpos oUTOS ea Tuv, 
ov eyw dtapberpar poBovperos oUK £bpatov T piv 
eA ety. emel 6é "uiv oL TONE HLOL Tr àcjáXeav 
abToi Ótà TOV Xetpáv T apeg keváxaat, Too aut ny 
dpvEdapevot Tappor, Js TO uv éfeipyaa uévov exel- 
vos eum OOD €oTL TOU TAIGovs, TÒ 6€ O.aAetm ov 
jui dibwa Ü iow kai ĝikalw péTpw diapixerBar 
mpos autos, pépe viv, mpobupndets àvnp «ya 60s 
yevér Oa Kal pe? heey eT LO TOLEVOS Ópop. ce 
ceavróv apa kal THY otparicy, "pas yap ot uev 
KATA cTOLA TOY TOAELiWY OVX UTOJLEVOUGLV, ot O€ 
d XXo, da THY Tádpov ov [B-Aaxrovatv." ePavpaceyv 
ody 6 Ne«rávaflie ToU " AynciAaov Thy Óewóryra, 
kai Sous éavTOr eis péca Ta TOV EXXjvav mda 
Kal TpoaTer@y erpé yaro padios TOUS via Táv- 
Tas. ws ÔÈ anak éra Be mei ónevov avr@ Tov 
Nexrávafhw 0 'AyyotXaos, avis miye to alto 
otpatijynpa kabarep Tadao qua Tots TONE HLOLS. 
TH ev yap Uroperyau Kal Drayov, Ta è avTt- 
Trepi X opa, eu B aXXei TÒ 7A fos avTOv eis TOT OV 
éxovTa Suopvxa Babetay e£ éxatépas Teupas 
mapappéovaav, av TO pécov ènppútas xai KaTa- 
AaBov TH peram THs purayyos efto oo Tos 
TOUS paxouévous TOV TONE MLV TO TAROOS, oUk 
&xorTas Tepiðpouhv xal KÚKNOCIV. oben ov 
mony xpovov AVTLITAVTES È érpámovro Kal ToXXoL 
uev ávppéÜncav, ot 6€ devyovres écxedacncav 
Kal Breppinaar. 

AL. Ex ÔÈ ToUTOV KAAQS pev eixe Ta "'pü^- 
para Kal BeBaiws TO Atyuntie T pos dapadevav 
a'yaT ov 6é Kal prAogppovoúpevos eôeiTo pel at kai 
c 'uyOLa X eupi a at per’ avtov tov 'AyyaiXaov- ô d€ 
punto mpos Tov olkot Wddepov, ElOws xpnparov 
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* Now is the time, young man, for us to save our- 
selves, and I would not speak of it until it came, for 
fear of vitiating it. The enemy have now worked 
out our safety "with their own hands. They have 
dug their treneh so far that the part which is finished 
hinders them from attacking us in great numbers, 
and the spaee between the ends gives us room to 
fight them on fair and equal terms. Come, then, be 
eager to shew yourself a brave man; follow with us 
as we charge, and save yourself and your army too. 
For the enemy in our front will not withstand us, 
and the rest will not harm us because of the trench.” 
Nectanabis, then, was filled with admiration for the 
sagacity of Agesilaiis, and putting himself in the 
centre of the Greek array, charged forwards and 
easily routed his opponents. And now that Agesilatis 
had won back the confidenee of Nectanabis, he 
brought the saine stratagem to bear again upon the 
enemy, like a trick in wrestling. By sometimes 
pretending to retreat and fly, and “sometimes attack- 
ing them on the flanks, he drove their whole multi- 
tude into a traet which had a deep canal full of water 
on either side. The space between these he oecupied 
and stopped up with the head of his column, and so 
made his numbers equal to those of the enemy who 
could fight with him, sinee they were unable to 
surround and enclose him. Therefore after a short 
resistance they were routed ; many were slain, and 
the fugitives were dispersed and melted away.! 

XL. After this, the Egyptian succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself finnly and securelv in power, and 
showed his friendliness and affection by begging 
Agesilaüs to remain and spend the winter with him. 
But Agesilaiis was eager to return to the war at 

! The account of this Egyptian campaign in Diodorus, xv. 


93, differs in many details. 
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Seouévgv T2)» TOM Kal Eevotpohotcayv. mpod- 
T€uyev ovv avtov évriues kai peyadoT peas, 
E r ^ i ^ M ` ^ 
dXAÀas re Aafdórra TLLAŞ KaL Óc peas KaL TPOS TOV 
TÓXeuov apyvpiov btaxogla Kal rpiüxovra Tá- 
^ Now » ^ ^ , i) 
Aavra.  weuidros 06 drtas Hon THs ys éyopevos 
^ ^ ^ 4 \ + 3 , 
Tais vauci xat mapa Tv AtBuny eis wopiov 
v + «^ ^ 1 i 
épnuov xopcGes, 0 carobor Meverdou Atpéva, 
, M 
Gunoxe, Bocas uév oydoijxovta xai récsapa 
v + be L3 Y 4 ey ^ 
ëT), Bactrevoas O6 THs Ladptys évi THY TET- 
capákovTa Wréov, kal TOUTOV UTED TpidkovTG 
l + / 
TávTUOVP uéyio Tog Kal SuvaTwWTATOS "yevóuevos Kal 
cXe80v dàns ts EAAd8os nyeumv xai Basies 
voio Geis dype Ths év Aeókrpois pays. 

"E80vs« 86 dvtos Aaxwixod TAV uév &XXov ert 
Eévns dmoÜavóvrov avtod Ta couara Knbeverv 
NV , N M ^ , LU f 
kal amoXetrew, rà 66 TOV Bacthéwy olxade copi- 
e , e ^ M , t 
Cei, oi mapovtes XmapriaTat Kypov émvritavres 
TH PEKP@, PÉMTOS OD TaporvTos, am hyov eis Aaxe- 
ĉaipova. 5v òè Pacihelav 'Apyiðapos 0 vids 
avToU mapéħaße, xai dséuerve TO yéver uéx pis 
"Ayibos, On émiyeipobDvra Tv TáTpiov. ávaXa- 

f ^ f 

Betv moMiTeiav amrékrewe Acwvidas méumTov am 
hJ r f 

AynotXaov yeyoveTa. 
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home, knowing that his city needed money and was 
hiring mercenaries. He was therefore dismissed 
with great honour and ceremony, taking with him, 
besides other honours and gifts, two hundred and 
thirty talents of silver for the war at home. Bat 
since it was now winter, he kept close to shore with 
his ships, and was borne along the coast of Libya to 
an uninhabited spot called the Harbour of Menelaüs. 
Here he died, at the age of eighty-four years. He 
had been king of Sparta forty-one years, and for 
more than thirty of these he was the greatest and 
most influential of all Hellenes, having been looked 
upon as leader and king of almost all Hellas, down 
to the battle of Leuctra. 

It was Spartan custom, when men of ordinary rank 
died in a foreign country, to give their bodies funeral 
rites and burial there, but to carry the bodies of their 
kings home. Sothe Spartans who were with 
Agesilatis enclosed his dead body in melted wax, 
since they had no honey, and carried it back to 
Lacedaemon, The kingdom devolved upon Archi- 
damus his son, and remained in his family down to 
Agis, who was slain by Leonidas! for attempting to 
restore the ancient constitution, being the fifth in 
descent from Agesilaiis. 


* 1n 240 p.c. See the Agis, chapters xix., xx. 
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I. IIpós Houmýiov éowe Tobro mabeiv ó 'Po- 

" ^ ` , ^ e r H , 
pailaw ójuos edOus èE apyhs, mep ó Aio XUXov 
Ilpoundevs mpòs tov HpakXéa awÜcis ir avroU 
Kal Xéyov: 

Ey@pod matpos por TovTO diXraTov Tékvov. 


obTe yap picos oUTos LcXvpóv Kal dypiov Ème- 
Get£avro ‘Pwpatoe T pós €repov otpatyyor ws TOV 
Hlopantov TaTÉpa. Xrpaflova, CovTos ev avurou 
poPovpevar Tiv év vois OrrXow Ovvaguuv (9v yàp 
dup TOoXeukcTaTOS) enel Óé «mTéÜave xepav- 
veobeis, ékxojyutouevov TO TOMA karacTdcavres 
amò TOU Aéxovs Kal kaÜOvBpicavTes, oUTe uv 
elvolay av Turw a dobporépav 3) 0àacov apëapé- 
iv 3j uáXXov eürvXoUrTi cvvakpdcagcav 7) TG 
cavr. Tapayevacay BeBatatepov AAMOS eave 
"Poir  Tlopariios. aitia 66 Tod uév picous 
éxcívo pla, xpyparov am Nnoros émiÜvjua, TOUTED 
66 moal ToD «dyamücÜat, awhpocuvn wepi 
Otavrav, &okmgots èv OmXois, TeEGavoTns Xóyov, 
miotis Gous, ebappootia Tpos Éévrev£w, ws uN- 


1 A fragment of the Prometheus Loosed (Nauck, Trag, 
Grace. Frag.? p. 68). Prometheus was fastened to a cliff in 
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I. Towarps Pompey the Roman people must have 
had, from the very beginning, the feeling which the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus has towards Heracles, 
when, having been saved by him, he says :— 


“I hate the sire, but dearly love this child of his.” ! 


For never have the Romans manifested so strong 
and fierce a. hatred towards a general »s they did to- 
wards Strabo, the father of Pompey ; while he lived, 
indeed, they feared his talent as a soldier, for he was 
a very warlike man, but when he was killed by a 
thunderbolt,? and his body was on its way to the 
funeral pyre, they dragged it from its bier and 
heaped insults upon it. On the other hand, no 
Roman ever enjoyed a lieartier goodwill on the part 
of his countrymen, or one which began sooner, or 
reached a greater height in his prosperity, or re- 
mained more constant in his adversity, than Pompey 
did. And whereas there was one sole reason for the 
hatred felt towards Strabo, namely, his insatiable 
desire for money, there were many reasons for the 
love bestowed on Pompey ; his modest and temperate 
way of living, his training in the arts of war, his 
persuasive speech, his trustworthy character, and his 
tact in meeting people, so that no man asked a 
Scythia by Zeus, whose eagle preyed upon the prisoner. 
Heracles slew the eagle and released the sutlerer. 
2 [n 87 B.C. 
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&erós aXvmóTepor SenOyvar unde Hocov vmovpyijcac 
8eouéve.  Tpoc)?v yap avtod tails ydpiar Kal TO 
* bi , ` ` M z 
avemaylès Oi&üvros kai TÒ c egpvóv XapBavovros. 
II. 'Ev dpy5 966 «al 73v Ou €o xev ov perpics 
cvvónpa'yeyobcav Kal Tpoevrvyxdvovcav avro 
THs dwvis. TO yap épdoptov cEtwpatixoy Fv 
hiravOponws, kai év Trà veap@ xai avOobrre 
^ F 3 ^ e , ^ M M A ‘ 
bréhbawer evOvs 1) axun TO yepapov Kat TÒ Paci- 
AtKOVv TOD HOous. Av dé TIS kai dvaoTOANH THs 
KOS úTpéua Kal TOV Tepl Ta Öupara prOpav 
" "n P n A A 
UtypoTs TOV "rpocaTOv, TOLOUCQG paAANOV Aeyo- 
uévyv 7) Qaivoyuérgv oporoTynta mpos tas "AXe£av- 
dpov TOD BaciXéws eikxüvas. yj Kai ToUroya TON- 
Nev év apx) avvemi$epóvTov ovx epevyev o Mop- 
T5ios, WATE kai xyXevatovras avTov éviovs OH 
^ 3 . M , 
x«aXetv  AXé£avÓpor. 616 kai Aeíxtos DíAUmTOS, 
* Li t Lol ^ m 
avhp UTATLKOS, C UI)yopov aùT@, unõèv EDN TOLELy 
TapáXo*yov ef Punrros v diXaXéEavópós otw. 
Prwpav 86 tyv étaipav Epacayv dy mpea- 
Burépav ovoay émteKms uel prnpovevev TRS 
3 ^ N ES , 
yevouévos auth mpos Iloum5iov» operas, Aé- 
yovcav ws ovk "V éketvp cuvavamavcagévnv 
3 yf > [al ^ * ^ m 
áGnkTos amedOety. mpos O06 Tovtoiw inyecta lai 
* L4 b ^ r4 ^ A 
thv Prwpay émidupjcat tiva Taw [lournyiov 
cvvyÜov aùths lepiviov, xal mpáypata TOAN 
T ^ » ^ , 
-capéyew TépOvra: avtis 06 Qaguévis ove dy 
? ^ ^ fe 3 + had " z: 
eGernoat cea llopmiov, éxeivo tov | l'entviov 
rs $ kd LEE 7 3 £ M 
diaréyecOar tov oùv Tlopmiiov émetpéyrat pev 
TQ Vepivio, unxéte 06 avtov pachat 70 Tapa- 
mav unde évrvxeiv auth, xaimep épay Soxovvta: 
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favour with less offenee, or bestowed one with a 
better mien. For, in addition to his other graces, 
he had the art of giving without arrogance, and 
receiving without loss of dignity. 

II. At the outset, too, he had a countenance which 
helped him in no small degree to win the favour of 
the people, and which pleaded for him before he 

spoke. For even his boyish loveliness had a gentle 

dignity about it, and in the prime and flower of his 
youthful beauty there was at once manifest the 
majesty and kingliness of his nature. His hair was 
inclined to lift itself slightly from his forehead, 
and this, with a graceful contour of face about the 
eyes, produced a resemblance, more talked about 
than actually apparent, to the portrait statues of 
King Alexander. Wherefore, since many also 
applied the name to him in his earlier years, Pompey 
did not decline it, so that presently some called him 
Alexander in derision. Hence, too, Lucius Philippus, 
a man of consular rank, when pleading in his behalf, 
said that he was doing nothing strange if, being 
Philip, he loved Alex ander. 

We are told that Flora the conrtesan, when she 
was now quite old, always took delight in telling 
about her former intimacy with Pompey, saviug that 
she never left his embraces withont bearing the 
marks of his teeth. Furthermore, Flora would tell 
how Geminius, one of Pompey's companions, fell in 
love with her and annoyed her greatly by his at- 
tentions; and when she declared that she contd not 
consent to his wishes because of Pompey, Geininius 
laid the matter before Pompey. Pompey, accordingly, 
turned her over to Geminius, but never afterwards 
had any thing at all to do with her himself, although 
he was thought to be enamoured of her ; aud she 
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roUro Bé abrir oby éraipukOg. éveykety, àXXà 
ToXUp brò AUTNHs Kal TóÜov xpovov vocicat. 
kaitoi Thy PrAwpav oro A€youcw avoar xai 
yevécÜai  mepiBónrov wate Kexthiov MéreAXov 
avipiiat Kal ypabais «ocuoUvra TÒV VEV TOV 
Avooxovpwv, Küxctvge eikova ypawapevov ava- 
louros ó6 xai TH 
Anuntptou ToU ümeXevÜépou yuvasi, mAeta Tov 
(oyucavros Tap a0TQ Kal TeTpaKiayihiwy TA- 
NduTwe üTOÀUTÓVTOS ObGiar, €xpijTO Tapa TOV 
abToU TpOÓTOv oùe EÉzieLkGs oude EXevÜepios, po- 
Byfeis thy eUpopdiíav abris àpayóv Twa Kat 
mepiBóyrov obcav, ws p) parein Kexpatnpévos. 
ottw è mavu TóppoÜcv e)Xafs Óv mpós và 
rOiAUTA Kal mepviaypévos, Guws où Oléwye TOV 
€yÜpàv tov emi toiTw Nóyov, GAN  émi tats 
yaperais éavkodavretiro TOAAA THY kowGv map- 
(ety kal rpoéoÜat yapitójevos éxetvaus. 

Tis 88 rept tv Oíatrav eOxoAiag Kal TÓ- 
THT0S Kal àmopvyporevpa XMéyerat  TotobTov. 
luTpós ubT@ vocoUvTi kal KAKÕS EXOVTL Tm póe TA 
cia kiyXnv mpoaéra£e XafBetv. ws 06 Crroüvres 
ovy evpov wviov (5v yap map dmpav), 6$» Sé Tis 
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herself did not take this treatment as a mere 
courtesan would, but was sick for a long time with 
grief and longing And yet Flora is said to have 
flowered into such beauty, and to have been so 
famous for it, that when Caecilius Metellus was 
decorating the temple of Castor and Pollux with 
paintings and statues, he gave her portrait also 4 
place among his dedications. Moreover, Pompey 
also treated the wife of Demetrius his freedman 
(who had the greatest influence with him and left an 
estate of four thousand talents) with a lack of courtesy 
and generosity unusual in him, fearing lest men 
should think him conquered by her beauty, which 
was irresistible and far-famed. But though he was 
so extremely cautious in such matters and on his 
guard, still he could not escape the censures of his 
enemies on this head, but was accused of illicit 
relations with married women, to gratify whom, it 
was said, he neglected and betrayed many public 
interests, 

As regards his simplicity and indifference in 
matters pertaining to the table, a storv is told as 
follows. Once when he was sick and loathed his 
food, a physician prescribed a thrush for him. But 
when, on enquiry, his servants could not find one for 
sale (for it was past the season for them), and some- 
one said they could be found at Lucullus's, where 
they were kept the year round, “ What then,” said 
he, “if Lucullus were not luxurious must Pompey 
have died ?" and paying no regard to the physician 
he took something that could easily be procured.! 
This, however, was at a later time. 

ME While he was still quite a stripling and was on 
a campaign with his father, who was arrayed against 
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vav, Aeuktóv Tiva Tepévtioy elyev ératpov xai 
gócivov. OUTOS UTO Kiva meta Deis eens 
avTos uev cwerne Topi yiov aroKTEveiv, &repot 
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as évepoper TANYAS TOTS cTppagt. ex Òe 
ToUTOV yiverat peya Konpa piset TOU aTpaTHyoŬ, 
Ka Tpòs ámócTacu 0013) TÓV TTPATLOTOY, Tas 
TE TKVAS dva To TOV kal Ta ómAa XapBavóv- 
Twv, ó pev ov TT PATHYOS ov pone: Sedtws TOV 
Oópugov, ó ô Topmjios &v uécois Ava Tpedó- 
pevos «ai Gakpiav í (Kéreve, TEAOS o piyas éavróv 
ETI oTOMA TPO Tis TÜUXZgS TOD ydpakos éuTodar 
€kevro KAQLWY Kal TraTetv KeAEUWY TOUS éELoVTAS, 
GaoTe xac TOv avayeope Um aldods kai TávTas 
obTO TANY OkTaKkoctor peTaBaréoPar Kai cad- 
Aayijvat mpos TOv a Tpa)yov. 

1V. "Ana óc TO TEACUTH TAL Tav ATpaBwva, 
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Cinna,! he had a certain Lucius Terentius as tentmate 
and companion. This man was bribed by Cinna, and 
was himself to kill Pompey, while others were to set 
fire to the tent of the commander. But Pompey got 
information of the plot while he was at supper. He 
was not at all disturbed, but after drinking more 
freely even than usual and treating Terentius with 
kindness, as soon as he retired to rest stole out of 
the tent unpereeived, set a guard about his father, 
and quietly awaited the event. Terentius, when he 
thought the proper time was come, arose, and ap- 
proaehing the eoueh of Pompey with drawn sword, 
stabbed the bed-clothing many times, supposing bun 
to be lying there. After this there was a great 
eommotion, owing to the hatred felt towards the 
general, and a rash to revolt on the part of the 
soldiers, who tore down their tents and seized their 
arms. ‘The general did not venture forth for fear of 
the tumult, but Pompey went up and down among 
the soldiers beseceehing them with tears, and finally 
threw himself on his face in front of the gate of the 
eamp and lay there in the way, weeping and bidding 
those who were going out to trample on him. As a 
consequence, everyone drew back out of shame, and 
all except eight hundred changed their minds and 
were reeoneiled to their general. 

IV. As soon as Strabo was dead, Pompey, as his 
heir, was put on trial for theft of public property. And 
although Pompey discovered that most of the thefts 
were committed by Alexander. one of his father's 
freedmen, and proved it to the magistrates, still he 
himself was accused of having in his possession 
hunting nets aud books from the booty of Asculum. 
Now, he did receive these things from his father 
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when he took Asceulum, but he lost them when 
Cinna's guards, on that general's return to Rome, 
broke into his house and ransacked it, He had 
many preliminary bouts iu the ease with his accuser, 
and since in these he showed an acumen and poise 
beyond his years, he won great reputation and favour, 
insomuch that Antistius, the praetor and judge in the 
case, took a great liking to him and offered him his 
own daughter in marriage, and conferred with his 
friends about the matter. Pompey accepted the 
offer and a secret agreement was made between 
them, but nevertheless the people got wind of the 
matter, owing to the pains which Antistius took to 
favour Pompey. And finally, when Antistius pro- 
nouneed the verdiet of the judges in acquittal, the 
people, as if upon a signal given, broke out in 
the ancient and customary marriage aeclamation, 
** T'alasio." 

The origin of the custom is said to have been this. 
At the time when the daughters of the Sabines, who 
had come to Home to see a spectacle of games, werc 
haled away by the most distinguished ltomans to be 
their wives, certain hirelings and herdsmen of the 
meaner sort seized a fair and stately maiden and 
were carrying her off. In order, therefore, that no 
one of their betters, on meeting them, might rob 
them of their prize, they shouted with one voice as 
they ran, For Talasius," Talasius being a well-known 
and popular personage. Consequently, those who 
heard the name clapped their hands and shouted 
it themselves, as if rejoicing with the others and 
approving what they did. From this circumstance, 
they say,—and indeed the marriage proved a happy 
one for Talasius,— this acclamation is used in mirth- 


1 In 89 B.C. 
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yng peta marcis yevéoOar Tois yapovow. 
obros o AOYOS TiÜaveraTÓs ETTE TÓV epi Tod 
TaXacíou Xeyouévov. ddrtyats © otv ÜDocepov 
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vopov Tuan) ópevos TÜpavvov, QTÉKTELWEV QÙ- 
TOD. obra dé ToU Kiwa TENEUTÝOAVTOS cOé£aro 
uev TÀ mpaypara Kai TUVELXE RapBov eum hI} - 

TOTEPOS ékeivov TUPALVOS, em nel ÔÈ Foras TOUS 
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ovee SeaTorou peTaBory pu pov Hryoupévors aya 
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MUR Biér pier, Xov yey avTode «ai Xenia, 
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TOUS emepavertaTous «ai Berriotous TOP TON- 
7 ay ÅTOAEÍTOVTAS TA oikeia Kal Tavra xcv eis 
TÒ XvÀAAa oTPaTOTEdOY WaTTEP eig Auuéva. KATA- 
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ful greeting of the newly wedded. This is the most 
credible of the stories told about Talasius.! But 
be it true or not, a few days afterwards Pompcy 
married Antistia. 

Then he betook himself to Cinna’s camp, but 
becanse of some calumnious accusation grew fearful 
and quickly withdrew unnoticed. On his disap- 
pearance, there went a rumour through the camp 
which said that Cinna had slain the young man, and 
in consequenee of this those who had long hated Cinna 
and felt oppressed by him made an onslaught upon 
him. Cinna, as he fled, having been seized by one of 
the centurions who pursued him with drawn sword, 
clasped him by the knees and held out his seal-ring. 
which was of great price. But the centurion, Sith 
great insolenee, said : “ Indeed, I am not come to seal 
a surety, but to punish a lawless and wicked tyrant,’ 
and slew him. When Cinna had come to such an 
end,? Carbo, a tyrant more capricious than he, re- 
ceived and exercised the chief authority. But Sulla 
was approaching, to the great delight of most men, 
who were led by their present evils to think even 
a change of masters no slight good. ‘To such a 
pass had her calamities brought. the city that, in 
despair of freedom, she sought a more tolerable 
servitude. 

Vl. At this time, then, Pompey was tarrying in 
the Italian province of Picenum, partly because he 
had estates there, but more because he had a liking 
for its cities, which were dutifully and kindly dis- 
posed towards him as his father's son. And when 
he saw the best and most prominent citizens for- 
saking their homes and hastening from all quarters 
to the eamp of Sulla as to a haven of refuge, he 


1 Cf, the Romulus, chapter xv. ? In 84 Be, 
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Üéovras, avTOs oun iEiwoev amoOpàe ovêè aovp- 
Boros oùôè xpitev BonÜcías, aXXà bmráptas riwwós 
xdápiros evdoEws xai perà Suvapews éXÜeiv mpos 
avTOv. bev éxive. rovs Tlexnvovs amomerpa- 
pevos. ol Oe bm ýxovov aUTQ mpolúpws xai rois 
Tapa KapBavos Heove ew où mposetyov. Oùnèiov 
ÔÉ rivos ELTÓVTOS OTL Ônuaywyòs auTois ÈK TAL- 
baryoryetov Tapamemjonkev o Ilou75jios, oltws 
nyavaxTnoav wate evOds averely TpoaTEedovTES 
Tov Ovnézov. 

"Ex rovrov Lloumios érn uév tpia Kai etkoct 
yeyouws, um’ oddevds è dv@pwrwv darrodedery- 
pévos a TpaTiyyós, autos éavrQ O0Us TÒ üpyxew, év 
Avtipo, TÓÀeL peyáNp, Baa Geis év dyopa, Kal 
TOUS TPWTEVOVTAS avTOv ddergovs Svo Ovevre- 
Silovs unéep KapBwvos avtiurpattovtas OtaTáy- 
MATL LETATTHVAL Tis TONEWS Kehevoas, oTpared- 
TAS kaTéXeye, Kal AoKXayous kai Tabuapxovs KATA 
Kó uov droseifas EXUETOLS TAS KUKA@ TONELS 
emyer TÒ aÙTÒ Tou. cfaviorapévov 66 Kal 
bmoxepobvrav Brot Ta KapSwvos ep povaun, TOV 
òè aXXav ác vos emeouSovT wy QUTOUS, OUTW 
KaTaverpas Ev oriye Xpóvo Tpla TáypaTa TÉAeEta, 
«al TpoQ7yv Topicas Kal g cevavyavyà Kal apwtas 
kal TÜv addy mac ay TAPATKEVIY, ye T pos ZVA- 
Nav, oùx émevyópévos ovdé TO AaÜeiv ayamOv, 
arad StatpiBwv xa oov èv TQ rakos Tovety 
TOUS ToAEuiOUS, Kal nav ócov émpec THS “ITadlas 
Tetpogeros apiatavat ToU KapBavos. 

VII. "Avéa Ty av obv èm  abrO0v Tpeis da 
eTpATHYyot TOhEpLOL, Kapivas kat Kroldtos kal 
Bpodtos, oùx evavtion mdvres ovè ouoGev, aXXà 
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himself would not deign to go to him asa fugitive, 
nor empty-handed, nor with, requests for help, but 
only atter conferring some favour first, in a way that 
would gain him honour, and with an armed force. 
Wherefore he tried to rouse up the people of Picenum 
and made test of their allegiance. They readily 
listened to him and paid no heed to the emissaries 
of Carbo. | Indeed, when a certain Vedius remarked 
that Pompey had run away from pedagogues to be a 
demagogue among them, they were so incensed that 
they fell upon Vedius at once and killed him. 

After this, Pompey, who was only twenty-three 
years old, and who had not been appointed general 
by anybody whomsoever, conferred the command 
upon aa and setting up a tribunal in the 
market-place of Auximum, a large city, issued an 
edict ordering the chief men there, two brothers 
named Ventidius, who were acting against him in 
Carbo's iuterest, to leave the city. Then he pro- 
ceeded to levy "soldiers, and after appointing cen- 
turions and commanders for them all in due form, 
made a circuit of the other cities, doing the same 
thing. All the partisans of Carbo withdrew and 
gave place to him, and the rest gladly offered their 
services to him, so that in a short time he had 
mustered three complete legions, and provided them 
with food, baggage-waggons, carriages, and other 
needful equipment. Then he led his forces towards 
Sulla, not in haste, nor even with a desire to escape 
observation, but tarrying on the march as he harried 
the enemy, and endeavouring to detach from Carbo's 
interest all that part of Italy through which he passed. 

VII. There came up against lim, accordingly, 
three hostile generals at once, Carin, Cloelius, and 
Brutus, not all in front of him, nor trom any one 
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direetion, but encompassing him round with three 
armies, in order to annihilate bim. Pompey, how- 
ever, was not alarmed, but collected all his forces 
into one body and hastened to attack one of the 
hostile armies, that of Brutus, putting his cavalry, 
among whom he himself rode, in the van. Aud 
when from the enemy's side also the Celtic horse- 
men rode out against him, he promptly closed with 
the foremost and sturdiest ‘of them, smote him with 
his spear, and brought him down. Then the rest 
turned and fled and threw their infantry also into 
confusion, so that there was a general rout. After 
this the opposing generals fell out with one another 
and retired, as each best could, and the cities came 
over to Pompey's side, arguing that fear had scattered 
his enemies. Next, Seipio the consul came up against 
him, but before the lines of battle were within reach 
of each others javelins, Scipio's soldiers saluted 
Pompey's and came over to their side, and Scipio 
took to flight. ! Finally, when Carbo himself sent 
many troops of cavalry against him by the river 
Arsis, he met their onsct “vigorously, routed them, 
and in his pursuit forced them all upon ditlicult 
ground impracticable for horse; there, seeing no 
hope of eseape, they surrendered themselves to him. 
with their armour and horses. 

VIH. Sulla had not yet learned of these results, 
but at the first tidings and reports about Pompey had 
feared for his satety, “thus engaged with so many and 
such able gencrals of the enemy, and was hastening 
to his assistance. But when Pompey learned that 
he was near, he ordered his officers to have the forces 


1 Plutarch. seems to have transferred this exploit from 
Sulla to Pompey. See the Sulla, xxviii, 1-3, and cf. Appian, 
Bell. Civ. i, 85. 
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fully armed and in complete array, that they might 
present a very fine and brilliant appearance to the 
imperator; for he expected great honours from him, 
and he received even greater. For when Sulla saw 
him advancing with an admirable army of young and 
vigorous soldiers elated and in high spirits because 
of their suceesses, he alighted from off his horse, and 
after being saluted, as was his due, with the title of 
Imperator, he saluted Pompey in return as Imperator. 
And yet no one could have expected that a young 
man, and one who was not yet a senator, would 
receive from Sulla this title, to win which Sulla was at 
war with such men as Scipio and Marius. And the 
rest of his behaviour to Pompey was consonant with 
his first tokens of friendliness; he would rise to his 
feet when Pompey approached, and uncover his head 
before him, things which he was rarely seen to do 
for any one else, although there were many about 
him who were of high rank. 

Pompey, however, was not made vain by these 
things, but when Sulla would have sent him forth- 
with. into Gaul, where, as it was thought, Metellus 
was doing nothing worthy of the annament at his 
disposal, he said D was not right for him to take the 
command away from a man of great reputation who 
was his senior, but that if Metellus wished and bade 
him do so, he was ready to assist him in carrying on 
the war. And when Metellus accepted the proposal 
and wrote him to come, be hurried into Gaul, and 
not only performed wonderful exploits himself, but 
also tanned into tresh heat and flame the bold and 
warlike spirit of Metellus which old age was now 
quenching, just as molten and glowing bronze, when 
poured round that which is cold and rigid, is said to 
soften it more than fire does, and to melt it also 
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down. However, just as athletes who have won the 
primaey among men and borne away glorious prizes 
everywhere, make no aeeount of their boyish victories 
and even leave them unrecorded, so it is with the 
deeds which Pompey performed at this time; they 
were extraordinary in themselves, but were buried 
away by the multitude and magnitude of his later 
wars and contests, and 1 am afraid to revive them. 
lest by lingering too long upon his first essays, l 
shonld leave myself no room for those achievements 
and experienees of the man which were greatest, and 
most illustrative of his character. 

IX. So then, when Sulla had made himself master 
of Italy and had been proclaimed dietator, he sought 
to reward the rest of his officers and generals by 
making them rieh and advancing them to otliee and 
gratifying without reserve or stint their several 
requests ; but since he admired Pompey for his high 
qualities and thought him a great help in his ad- 
ministration of affairs, he was anxious to attaeh him 
to himself by some sort of a marriage allianee. His 
wife Metella shared his wishes, and together thev 
persuaded Pompey to divoree Antistia and marry 
Aemilia, the step-danghter of Sulla, whom Metella 
had borne to Scaurus, and who was living with a 
husband already and was with child by him at this 
time. 

This marriage was therefore eliaraeteristic of a 
tyranny, and befitted the needs of Sulla rather than 
the nature and habits of Pompey, Aemilia being 
given to him in marriage when she was with child by 
another man, and Antistia being driven away from 


1 Cf, the Sula, xxxiii, 3. This was in 82 nc. With a 
similar purpose Sulla tried to make Julius Caesar part with 
his wife, but Caesar refused (cf. Plutarch's Cueser, i, 1). 
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him in dishonour, and in piteous plight too, since she 
had lately been deprived of ber father because of her 
husband (for Antistius had been killed in the senate- 
house! because he was thought to be a partisan of 
Sulla for Pompey's sake), and her mother, on behold- 
ing these indignities, had taken her own life. This 
calamity was added to the tragedy of that second 
marriage, and it was not the only one, indeed, since 
Aemilia had scarcely entered Pompey's house before 
she succumbed to the pains of childbirth. 

X. After this, word was brought to Sulla that 
Perpenna was making himself master of Sicily and 
furnishing a refuge in that island for the survivors of 
the opposite faction? that Carbo was hovering in 
those waters with a fleet, that Domitius had forced 
an entry into Africa, and that many other exiled 
men of note were thronging to those parts, all, in 
fact, who had succeeded in escaping his proscriptions. 
Against these men Pompey was sent with a large 
force. Perpenna at once abandoned Sicily to him, 
and he recovered the cities there. ‘They had been 
harshly used by Perpenna, but Pompey treated them 
all with kindness except the Mamertines in Messana. 
These declined his tribunal and jurisdiction on the 
plea that they were forbidden by an ancient law of 
the Romans, at which Pompey said : ** Cease quoting 
laws to us that have swords girt about us?!" More- 
over, he was thought to have treated Carbo in his 
misfortunes with an unnatural insolence. For if it 
was necessary, as perhaps it was, to put the man to 
death, this ought to have been done as soon as he 
was seized, and the deed would have been his who 


1 Earlier in the same year, 82 v.c., by order of the younger 
Marius, one of the consuls (Appian, Bell, Civ. i. 88). 
2 The Marian party. 
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ordered it. But as it was, Pompey caused a Roman 
who had thrice been eonsul to be brought in fetters 
and set before the tribunal where he himself was 
sitting, and examined him closely there, to the dis- 
tress and vexation of the audience. Then he ordered 
him to be led away and put to death. They say, 
moreover, that after Carbo had been led away to 
execution, when he saw the sword already drawn, 
he begged that a short respite and a convenient 
place might be afforded him, since his bowels dis- 
tressed him. Furthermore, Caius Oppius, the friend 
of Caesar, says that Pompey treated Quintus Valerius 
also with ungatural cruelty. For, understanding 
that Valerius was a man of rare scholarship and 
learning, when he was brought to him, Oppius says, 
Pompey took him aside, walked up and down with 
him, asked and learned what he wished from him, 
and then ordered his attendants to lead him away 
and put bim to death at once. 

But when Oppius diseourses about the enemies or 
friends of Caesar, one must be very cautious about 
believing him. Pompey was compelled to punish 
those enemies of Sulla who were most eminent, and 
whose capture was notorious; but as to the rest, he 
suffered as many as possible to escape detection, and 
even helped to send some out of the country. 
Again, when he had made up his mind to chastise 
the city of Himera because it had sided with the 
enemy, Sthenis, the popular leader there, requested 
audience of him, and told him that he would commit 
an injustice if he should let the real culprit go and 
destroy those who had done no wrong. And when 
Pompey asked him whom he meant by the real 
culprit, Sthenis said he meant himself, since he had 
persuaded his friends among the citizens, and foreed 
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his enemies, into their eourse. Pompey, then, ad- 
miring the man’s frank speech and noble spirit, 
pardoned him first, and then all the vest. And 
again, on hearing that his soldiers were disorderly in 
their journeys, he put a seal upon their swords, and 
whosoever broke the seal was punished. 

Xl. While he was thus engaged in settling the 
affairs of Sieily, he reeeived a "decree of the senate 
and a letter from Sulla ordering him to sail to Africa 
and wage war with all his might against Domitius. 
For Domitius had assembled there a much larger 
force than that with which Marius, no long time 
ago, had erossed from Afriea into Italy and eon- 
founded the Roman state, making himself tyrant 
instead of exile. Accordingly, after making all his 
preparations with great speed, Pompey left Memmius, 
his sister's husband, as governor of Sieily, while he 
himself put out to sea with a hundred and twenty 
galleys, and eight hnndred transports conveying 
provisions, ammunition, money, and engines of war. 
No sooner had he landed with part of his ships at 
Utica, and with part at Carthage, than seven thou- 
sand of the enemy deserted and eame over to him; 
and his own army eontained six eomplete legions. 

Here, we are told, a ludierous thing happened to 
him. Some soldiers, it would seem, stumbled upon 
a treasure and got considerable amounts of monev. 
When the matter became publie, the rest of the army 
all fancied that the plaee was full of money which 
the Carthaginians had hidden away in some time of 
calamity. Accordingly, Pompey could do nothing with 
his soldiers for many days because they were hunting 
treasures, but he went about laughing at the speetaele 
of so many myriads of men digging. and stirring up 


1 Tn 87 B.C. 2 In 81 v.c. 
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the ground. At last they grew weary of the search 
and bade Pompey lead them where he pleased, 
assuring him that they had been sufficiently punished 
for their folly. 

NM, Donde now drew up his army against 
Pompey, with a ravine in front of him which was 
rough and difficult to cross; but a violent storm of 
wind and rain began in the morning and continued 
to rage, so that he gave up the idea of fighting that 
day and ordered a retreat. But Pompey, taking 
advantage of this opportunity, advanced swiftly to 
the attaek, and crossed the ravine. The enemy met 
his attack in a disorderly and tumultuous fashion, 
not all of them indeed, nor with any uniformity ; : 
besides, the wind veered round and drove the rain 
into their faces. However, the Romans also were 
troubled by the storm, since they could not see one 
another clearly, and Pompey himself narrowly escaped 
death by not being recognized, when a soldier de- 
manded the countersign from him and he gave it 
rather slowly. 

Nevertheless, they routed the enemy with great 
slaughter (it is said that out of twenty thousand 
only three thousand escaped), and hailed Pompey as 
Imperator. And when he said he would not accept 
the honour as long as the camp of the enemy was 
intact, but that if they thought him worthy of the 
appellation, they must first destroy that, bis soldiers 
immediately made an assault upon the ramparts ; and 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of a peril 
like the one he had just esenped. The camp was 
soon taken, and Domnitius was slain. Then some of 
the cities submitted at ouce to Pompey, aud others 
were taken by storm. King larbas also, the con- 
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jyavásret Kat enl évTos TOÜ Houmyiov 7 po- 
efet, tov T€ XUAAav KAKOS &Aeyor, KAKETVOV 
0UK epacay Tponcecbat Xcpis | avrv, ob8€ elor 
TLOTEÚEIV TO TUpávvo. 76 pev obv TpwTov Ò 
Moyerrjios émeipüro mpaivery Kat Tapryopewy 
avTOUS" ws Ò ovK Enele, kara às amo TOU 
Bipatos eri tiv oxnunv anne Sedaxpupeévos. 
ol 6€ cvAAafóvTes avTov abis emt TOD Bijuaros 
kaTéa Tio av Kal T'OMU PE pos THS juépas årn- 
Aon, TOv uév péveiw Kal dip yew keXevóovTov, TOU 
66 weiPecGar Seopévou kai uù trace, aype 
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federate of Domitius, was captured, and his king- 
dom given to Hiempsal. Taking advantage of the 
good fortune and momentum of his army, Pompey 
now invaded Numidia. He marched through the 
country for many days, conquered all who came in 
his way, and inade potent and terrible again the 
Barbarians’ fear of the Romans, which had reached 
a low ebb. Nay, he declared that even the wild 
beasts in African lairs must not be left without 
experience of the courage and strength of the 
Homans, and therefore spent a few days in hunting 
lions and elephants. It took him only forty days all 
told, they say, to bring his enemies to naught, get 
Africa into his power, and adjust the relations af its 
kings, though he was but twenty-four years of age. 

XIIE On his return to Utica, a letter from Sulla 
was brought to him, in which he was commanded to 
send home the rest of his army, but to remain there 
himself with one legion, awaiting the arrival of the 
general who was to succeed him. Pompey himself 
gave no sign of the deep distress which these orders 
caused him, but his soldiers made their indignation 
manifest. When Pompey asked them to go home 
before him, they began to revile Sulla, declared they 
would not forsake their general, and insisted that he 
should not trust the tyrant. At first, then, Pompey 
tried what words could do to appease and mollify 
them; but when he was unable to persuade them, 
he came down from his tribunal and withdrew to his 
tent in tears. Then his soldiers seized him and set 
him again upon his tribunal, and a great part of the 
day was consumed in this way, thev urging him to 
remain and keep his commaud, and he begging them 
to obey and not to raise a sedition. At last, when 
their clamours and entreaties increased, he swore 
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ob TpocMmapobvrav Kai «arajdocvrov dioc ev 
åvarpýoew éavròv e PidẸowTo, kai pores OŬTWS 
éravcavro. 

To de Eora T por Her prev dyyeMa TÓV 
Nop fiov dperrdvas, | Kal 7 pos TOUS piove ELTEV 
ws dpa mempopévov WY AUTO yevopévo yépovTt 
ralwv dyavas dyaviterOat, Sià TO kai Máptov 
avTÀ véov Óvra Kopidy TEloTA m pdynara Tapa- 
cXétv xai eig TOUS EO ydToUS "repto Tocat KivOU- 
vous, Tudopevas 06 TaATROH, Kal vávras avOpo- 
mous aicGavonevos GéyeoÜUat xai mapaméumev 
Tov lloQmijiov wppnuévous uer ebvolas, Co qrcuóev 
vrepBartaGar Kat TpoekOwy amijvrgaev avrTo, 
Kai deEtwodpevos ws evy mpoÜvuóraTa peyan 
povi Mayvov yoTaTATO, Kal TOUS TapovTas 
oUTws ÉkéAevae Tpocayopeücat, orpalver G6 Tov 
uéyav ó Mayvos. — érepot 6€ aoi év Addon 
7rpá'rov dvapúóvnpa TOUTO TOU cTpaToU Tavios 
IRA deh Kpatos 66 AaBeiv Kal Suva wey UTO 
Súa BeBawÜév. abrós uévrot vrávror Vota- 
Tos Kal peta motiv xpóvov eis lf»npiav arú- 
matos éxTreppbels ert Septwprov ipEato ypadeww 
éavtòv év rais émiatoAats kai Tols &tatdypace 
Mayvov Houryior oveéte yap ùv | émíóÜovov 
Toùvopa cuvyGes ryevópevov. 

“Oler eikóros ayachein xai Gavpaceeyv AV Tis 
TOUS mdrat ‘Pwpatous, of rais ToravTats ÉTri- 
KANTETE KAL Tpocwrupiass ov TAÇ TOXeuukds 
»ucíBovro kal otpatiwtinas karopÜcoets vov, 
dXÀà Kal Tas qmoheTixas moder Kal daperás 
ékócuovv. úo yobv Makipovs, Ómep écTi pe- 
yíaTovs, avyyopevoer o hpo Ob$aXXépiov. pèr 
emi TQ StarrAcdEa craciátovcar avrQ thy ovy- 
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with an oath that he would kill himself if they 
used force with him, and even then they would 
hardly stop. 

Sulla's first tidings of the affair were that Pompey 
was in revolt, and he told his friends that it was 
evidently his fate, now that he was an old man, to 
have his contests with boys. "This he said because 
Marius also, who was quite a young man, had given 
him very great trouble and involved him in thes most 
extreme perils. But when he learned the truth, 
and perceived that everybody was sallying forth to 
weleome Pompey and accompany him home with 
marks of goodwill, he was eager to outdo them. So 
he went out and met him. and after giving him the 
warmest welcome, saluted hin in a loud voice as 
“Magnus,” or The Greal, and ordered those who were 
by to give him this surname. Others, however, say 
that this title was first given him in Africa by the 
whole army, but reeeived authority and weight when 
thus confirmed by Sulla. Pompey himself, however, 
was last of all to use it, and it was only after a long 
time, when he was sent as pro-consul to Spain against 
Sertorius, that he began to subseribe himself in his 
letters and a e l'ompeius Magnus " ; for the 
name had become familiar and was no longer in- 
vidious. 

And herein we may fittingly respect and admire 
the ancient Romans ; they did not bestow such titles 
and surnames as a reward for successes in war and 
military command alone, but also adorned with them 
the high qualities and achievements of their states- 
men. At any rate, in two such cases the people 
bestowed the title of * Maximus,” which signifies 
the Grealest : upon Valerius, for reconciling them with 
the senate when it was at variance with them ;! and 

1 After the famous secession of the plebs, in 494 Lec. 
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upon Fabius Rullus,! because he expelled from the 
senate certain descendants of freedmen who had 
been enrolled in it on account of their wealth. 

XIV. After this, Pompey asked for a triumph, but 
Sulla opposed his request. The law, he said, per- 
mitted only a consul or a praetor to celebrate a 
triumph, but no one else. Therefore the first Scipio, 
after conquering the Carthaginians in Spain in far 
greater conflicts, did not ask fora triumph; for he 
was not consul, nor even praetor. And if Pompey, 
who had scarcely g grown a beard as yet, and who was 
too young to be a senator, should ride into the city 
in a triumph, it would not only make Sulla's govern- 
ment altogether odious, but also Pompey's honour. 
This was what Sulla said to Pompey, declaring that 
he would not allow his request, but would oppose 
him and thwart his ambition if he refused to listen 
to him. 

Pompey, however, was not eowed, but bade Sulla 
reflect that more worshipped the rising than the 
setting sun, intimating that his own power was on 
the increase, while that of Sulla was on the wane 
and fading away. Sulla did not hear the words 
distinctly, but seeing, from their looks and gestures, 
that those who did hear them were amazed, he 
asked what it was that had been said. When he 
learned what it was, he was astounded at the bold- 
ness of Pompey, and cried out twice in succession : 
* Let him triumph!” Further, when many showed 
displeasure and indignation at his project, Pompev, 
we are told, was all the more desirous of annoying 
them, and tried to ride into the city on a chariot 
drawn by four elephants; for he had brought many 


1 Cf the Fubius Maximus, i. 9. Tt was in the capacity of 


censor, 304 B.C., that Rullus thus purified the senate. 
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from Afriea whieh he had captured from its kings. 
But the gate of the city was too narrow, and he 
therefore gave np tlie attempt and ehanged over to 
his horses. Moreover, when his soldiers, who had 
not got as much as they expected, were inclined to 
raise a tumult and impede the triumph, he said he 
did not eare at all, but would rather give up his 
triumph than truckle to them. ‘hen Servilius, a 
man of distinction, and one who had been most 
opposed to Pompey's triumph, said he now saw that 
Pompey was really great, and worthy of the honour. 
And it is clear that he might also have been easily 
made a senator at that time, had he wished it; but 
he was not eager for this, as they say, since he was 
in the chase for reputation of a surprising sort. And 
indeed it would have been nothing wonderful for 
Pompey to be a senator before he was of age for it; 
but it was a dazzling honour for him to celebrate a 
triumph before he was a senator. And this eon- 
tributed not a little to win him the favour of the 
multitude ; for the people were delighted to have 
him still classed among the knights after a triumph. 

XV. Sulla, however, was annoyed at secing to what 
a height of reputation and power Pompey was advanc- 
ing, but being ashamed to obstruct his carcer, he kept 
quiet. Only, when in spite of him and against his 
wishes Pompey made Lepidus eonsul,! by canvassing 
for him and making the people zealously support 
him through their goodwill towards himself, seeing 
Pompey going off through the forum with a throng, 
Sulla said: “I see, young man, that you rejoice in 
your vietory ; and surely it was a generous and noble 
thing for Lepidus, the worst of men, to be pro- 
claimed consul by a larger vote than Catulus, the 
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kic TOv amobeyOnvat mpórepov Ürarov, cov Tov 
6 Fjuov ouTw TapackevágavTos; dpa pévrot coL 
en Kabevodety, Orda Tporéyew TOES m párypag ur 
ia Xvpórepov yap TOV ávrayavi Tiv CEAUT® KATE 
ckevakas." | edi aae be padvota IúMas OTe 
wpos Houmýiov ove evperas eiye Tais OuiÜnkais 
as CypaYrev. értépois yap didows dwpeds aro- 
uTaW, Kal TOU Tatoos ATOÕELËAS ETLTPOTTOUS, TOV 
Tour ýiov rws erapijAQev. ayveyxe uévrot ToUTO 
peTpiws rávu kal TOMTIKOS €xeivos, ave Å erl- 
éou Kai TIVWY AANV EVLTTALEVWY uy Tap fvat Tov 
vexpov év TQ T€0(q, pence Snpooig THY expopay 
yevéc Oat, BonOijoat xai tapacyew Oófav apa 
tals Tadais kai aopdrerav. 

XVI. Erei 66 rayu tov X/XXa. TeXeuTHCavTOS 
ets pas mapije Tà uavreónasa, Kai Aémridos 
eio ouv éavTóv els TÙY éxetvou Sura pur OU KUKA® 
Trepi oude pera TXHMATOS, anrnra ed0vs ÈV TOUS 
OTAS v, rà Murat vocobvra Kal Guadjvyóvra 
Tov XoAXav bmoXeippara TOY c Tág ev aides 
avakLVOY Kal mepiBaXXópevos, o0 6€ c vá p xav 
avroU KárXos, @ TÒ xabapov kat b'ycatvov pá- 
MaOTa TÜS Bounds Kai roD Ónuou T POTELXED, yy 
pev év afiópai cap poc vis Kab Otkatoc Uviy)s 
péyia ros TOV TOTE ‘Popaton, COOK EL óc TORTEK IS 
Hyepovias padrov 3) oTpatiwTLKs oiketos elvat, 
TOV T pa'yuárov avTOv ToÜoUvTov Tov lourmyiov 
ov OreguéANyoev OTN TpámTaL, TrpocÜeis è Tois 
apta Tots éavróv aedeiyOn coTpaTeUpaTos Tyyeuov 
emri tov ANémedov dn mord TH 'IraM(as xexu- 
kóta kai Thy évrós "AXmreov Taratiav karéyorra 
d:a Bpovrov atpatevpate. 


1 xarveoxedaxas With Bekker and S: wapeoxevaxas. 
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best of men, because you intluenced the people to 
take this course. Now, however, it is time for you 
to be wide awake and watchful of your interests ; 
you have made your adversary stronger than your- 
self." But Sulla showed most clearly that he was not 
well-disposed to Pompey by the will whieh he wrote. 
For whereas he bequeathed gifts to other friends, 
and made some of them guardians of his son, lie 
omitted all mention of Pompey. And yet Pompey 
bore this with great eomposure, and loyally, inso- 
mueh that when. Lepidus and sundry others tried to 
prevent the body of Sulla from being buried in the 
Campus Martius, or even from receiving publie burial 
honours, he came to the rescue, aud gave to the 
interment alike honour and seeurity.! 

XVI. Soon after the death of Sulla,’ his prophecies 
were fulfilled, and Lepidus tried to assume Sulla's 
powers. He took no eireuitous route and used no 
pretenee, but appeared at onee in arms, stirring. up 
anew and gathering about himself the remnants of 
faction, long enfeebled, whieh had eseaped the hand 
of Sulla. His colleague, Catulus, to whom the in- 
eorrupt and sounder element i in the senate and people 
attached themselves, was the greatest Roman of the 
time in the estimate set upon his wisdom and justice, 
but was thought better adapted for politieal than 
military leadership. The situation itself, therefore 
demanded Pompey, who was not long in deeiding 
what course to take. Ele took the side of the nobility, 
and was appointed eommander of an army against 
Lepidus, who had already stirred up a large part of 
Italy and was employing Brutus to hold Cisalpine 
Ganl with an army. 


1 Cf. the Sulla, chapter xxxviii. 
? 78 B.C. 
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Tov pèr ovr Gddwu expatnce padiws émeAQov 
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XVII. Aerio 66 ovdev 6410105 atpatnyòs 
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1 én Foxeruy Stephanus, Coraés, and S : £a xatov. 
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Other opponents against whom Pompey came were 
easily mastered by him, but at Mutina, in Gaul, he 
lay a long while besieging Brutus. Meanwhile, 
Lepidus had made a hasty tush upon Rome, and 
sitting down before it, was demanding a second con- 
sulship, and terrifying the citizens with avast throng 
of followers. But their fear was dissipated by a 
letter brought from Pompey, announeing that he 
had brought the war to a close without a battle. 
For Brutus, whether he himself betrayed his army, 
or whether his army changed sides and betrayed 
him, put himself in the hands of Pompey, and 
reeeiving an escort of horsemen, retired to a little 
town upon the Po. Here, after a single day had 
passed, he was slain by Geminius, who was sent by 
Pompey to do the deed. Aud Pompey was much 
blamed for this. For as soon as the army of Brutus 
changed sides, he wrote to the senate that Brutus 
had surrendered to him of his own accord ; then he 
sent another letter denouncing the man after he had 
been put to death. The Brutus who, with Cassius, 
killed Caesar, was a son of this Brutus, a man who 
was like his father neither in his wars nor in his 
death, as is written in his Life. As for Lepidus, 
moreover, as soon as he was expelled from Italy, he 
made his way over to Sardinia. There he fell sick 
and died of despondency, which was due, as we are 
told, not to the loss of his cause, but to his coming 
accidentally upon a writing from which he discovered 
that his wife was an adulteress. 

XVII. But a general quite unlike Lepidus, namely 
Sertorius, was in possession of Spain, and was threat- 
ening the Romans like a formidable cloud. As if 
for a final disease of the state, the civil wars had 
poured all their venom into this man. He had 
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T»yGOv avgpukora, MeréAXo 6€ Iliw tore cavu- 
Tem Xeyuévov, UVSPL AaLTPO pèv kai TOEMIKD, 
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already slain many of the inferior commanders, and 
was now engaged with Metellus Pius, an illustrious 
man and a good soldier, but, as men thought, too slow 
by reason of his years in following up the oppor- 
tunities of war, and outdistanced when events swept 
along at high speed. For Sertorius attacked him 
recklessly and in robber fashion, and by his ambus- 
cades and flanking movements eoufounded a man 
who was practised in regular contests only, and com- 
manded immobile and heavy-armed troops.! Pompey, 
therefore, who kept his army under his command, 
tried to get himself'sent out to reinforce Metellus, and 
although Catulus ordered him to disband his soldiers, 
he would not do so, but remained under arms near the 
city, ever making some excuse or other, until the 
senate gave him the command, on motion of Lucius 
Philippus. On this occasion, too, they say that a 
certain senator asked with amazement if Philippus 
thought it necessary to send Pompey out as pro- 
consul. “No indeed!" said Philippus, “ bnt as 
pro-consuls," implying that both the consuls of that 
year were good for nothing. 

XVIIL When Pompey arrived in Spain,? the 
reputation of a new commander produced the usual 
results; he transformed the men of Metellus with 
fresh hopes, and those nations which were not very 
firmly leagued with Sertorius began to be restless 
and change sides. Thereupon Ser torius disseminated 
hauglity ‘speeches against Pompey, and scoftingly 
said he should have needed but a cane and whip 
for this boy, were he not in fear of that old woman, 
meaning Metellus? [n fact, however, he kept very 
close watch on Pompey, and was afraid of him, and 

1 CE. the Sertorius, xii. 5. ? In 76 r.c. 
3 Cf, the Sertorius, xix. 6. 
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therefore eonducted his campaign with more caution. 
For Metellus, contrary to all expectation, had become 
Juxurious in his way of living and had given himself 
up conipletely to his pleasures; iu fact, there had 
been all at ouce a great change in him towards pomp 
and extravagance,! so that this cireumstance also 
brought Pompey an astonishing goodwill, and en- 
hanced his reputation, since he always maintained 
that simplicity in his habits which cost him no great 
effort ; for he was naturally temperate and orderly in 
his desires. 

The war had many phases, but what most vexed 
Pompey was the capture of Lauron by Sertorius. 
For when he supposed that his enemy was surrounded, 
and had made some boasts about it, all of a sudden 
it turned ont that he was himself completely en- 
veloped. He was therefore afraid to stir, and had 
to leak on while the city was burned before his 
eyes.2 However, near Valentia he conquered 
Herennius and Perpenna, men of military experience 
among the refugees with Sertorius, and generals 
unden him, and slew more than ten thoisand of their 
men. 

XIX. Elated by this achievement and full of 

wide, he made all haste to attack Sertorins himself, 
that Metellus might not share in the victory. By 
the river Sucro, though it was now late in the day, 
they joined battle, both fearing the arrival ot 
Metellus; the one wished to fight alone, the other 
wished to have only one antagonist, Well, then, 
the struggle had a doubtful issue, for one wing on 
each side was victorious; but of the gencrals, 
Sertorius bore away the more honour, for he put to 


t Cf. the Sertorius, xiii. 1 f. 
2 Cf. the Sertorius, chapter xviii. 
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fight the enemy in front of his position. But 
Pompey, who was on horseback, was attacked by a 
tall man who fought on foot; when they came to 
close quarters and were at grips, the strokes of their 
swords fell upon each other's hands, but not with 
like result, for Pompey was merely wounded, where- 
as he lopped off the hand of his opponent. Then, 
when more foes rushed upon him together, his troops 
being now routed, he made his escape, contrary to 
all expectation, by abandoning to the enemy his 
horse, which had golden head-gear and ornamented 
trappings of great value. They fought with one 
another over the division of these spoils, and so 
were left behind in the pursuit.) At break of day, 
however, both generals drew up their forces again 
to make the victory assured, but on the approach of 
Metellus, Sertorius retired and his army dispersed. 
His men were accustomed to scatter in this way, and 
then to come together again, so that often Sertorius 
wandered about alonc, and often took the field again 
with an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
like a winter torrent suddenly swollen. 

Pompey, then, when he went to meet Metellus 
after the battle and they were near each other, 
ordered his lictors to lower their fasces, out of 
deference to Metellus as his superior in rank. But 
Metellus would not allow this, and in all other ways 
was considerate of him, not assuming any superiority 
as a man of consular rank and tlie elder, except that 
when they shared the same camp the watchword was 
given out to all from the tent of Metellus; but for 
the most part they encamped apart. For their 
versatile enemy used to cut off their communications 


1 Cf, the Sertorius, xix. 4. 
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and separate them, and showed great skill in appearing 
in many places within a short time, and in drawing 
them from one contest into another. And finally, 
by cutting off their supplies, plundering the country, 
and getting control of the sea, he drove both of 
them out of that part of Spain which was under him, 
and forced them to take refuge in other provinces 
for lack of provisions.! 

XX. When Pompey bad exhausted most of his 
private resources and spent them on the war, he asked 
money of the senate, threatening to come back to 
Italy with his army if they did not send it. Lucullus 
was consul at this time, and was not on good terms 
with Pompey, but since he was soliciting the conduct 
of the Mithridatic war for himself, made great efforts 
to have the money sent? for fear of furthering 
Pompey's desire to let Sertorius go, and march 
against Mithridates, an antagonist whose subjection, 
as it was thought, would bring great glory and 
involve little difficulty. But in the meantime 
Sertorius was treacherously killed by his friends,’ 
and Perpenna,the ringleader among them, attempted 
to carry on lis work. He had indeed the same 
forces and equipment, but lacked equal judgement 
in the use of them. Accordingly, Pompey took the 
field against him at once, and perceiving that he had 
no fixed plan of campaign, sent out ten cohorts as a 
decoy for him, giving them orders to scatter at 
random over the plain. Perpenna attacked these 
cohorts, and was engaged in their pursuit, when 
Pompey appeared in force, joined battle, and won a 
complete victory. Most of Perpenna’s officers 

1 Cf, the Sertorius, chapter xxi. 

2 Of. the Lucullus, v. 2 f. 


35 In 72 n.C., two years after Lucullus had set out against 
Mithridates. 
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perished in the battle, but Perpenna himself was 
brought before Pompey, who ordered him to be put 
to death. In this he did not show ingratitude, nor 
that he was unmindful of what had happened in 
Sicily,! as some allege against him, but exercised 
great forethought aud salutary judgement for the 
commonwealth. For Perpenna, who had come into 
possession of the papers of Sertorius, offered to 
produce letters from the chief men at Rome, who 
had desired to subvert the existing order and change 
the form of government, and had therefore invited 
Sertorius into Italy. Pompey, therefore, fearing 
that this might stir up greater wars than those now 
ended, put Perpenna to death and burned the letters 
without even reading them. 

XXI. After this, he remained in Spain long 
enough to quell the greatest disorders and compose 
and settle such affairs as were in the most inflam- 
matory state; then he led his army back to Italy, 
where, as chance would have it, he found the 
servile war at its height. For this reason, too, 
Crassus, who had the command in that war, pre- 
cipitated the battle at great hazard,and was success- 
ful, killing twelve thousand three hundred of the 
enemy. Even in this success, however, fortune 
somehow or other included Pompey, since five 
thousand fugitives from the battle fell in his way, 
all of whom he slew, and then stole a march on 
Crassus by writing to the senate that Crassus had 
conquered the gladiators in a pitched battle, but 
that he himself had extirpated the war entircly.? 


! Cf. chapter x. 2, where there is nothing to imply that 
Perpenna put Pompey under obligations to him, except that 
he made no resistance, 

? Cf. the Crassus, xi. 7. 
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And it was agreeable to the Romans to hear this said 
and to repeat it, so kindly did they feel towards him ; 
while as for Spain and Sertorius, there was no one 
who would have said, even in jest, that the entire 
work of their subjugation was performed by any 
one else than Pompey. 

Nevertheless, mingled with the great honour 
shown the man and the great expectations cherished 
of him, there was also considerable suspicion and 
fear; men said he would not disband his army, but 
would make his way by force of arms and absolute 
power straight to the polity of Sulla. Wherefore 
those who ran out and greeted him on his way, out 
of their goodwill, were no more numerous than those 
who did it out of fear, But Pompey soon removed 
this suspicion also by declaring that he would dis- 
band his army after his triumph. Then there re- 
mained but one accusation for envious tongues to 
make, namely, that he devoted himself more to the 
people than to the senate, and had determined to 
restore the authority of the tribunate, which Sulla 
had overthrown, and to court the favour of the 
many; which was true. For there was nothing on 
which the Roman people had more frantically set 
their affections, or for which they had a greater 
yearning, than to behold that office again. Pompey 
therefore regarded it as a great good fortune that he 
had the opportunity for this political measure, since 
he could have found no other favour with which to 
repay the goodwill of his fellow-citizens, if another 
had anticipated him in this. 

XXII. Accordingly, a second triumph was de- 
creed him,! and the consulship. It was not on this 
account, however, that men thought him admirable 


! In 71 B.C 
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and great, nay, they considered this cireumstance a 
proof of his splendid distinction, that Crassus, the 
richest statesman of his time, the ablest speaker, 
and the greatest man, who looked down on Pompey 
himself and everybody else, had not the courage 
to sue for the consulship until he had asked the 
support of Pompey. Pompey, moreover, was de- 
lighted, since he had long wanted an opportunity 
of doing him some service and kindness, and. there- 
fore granted his request readily and solicited tle 
people in his behalf, announcing that he should be 
no less grateful to them for such a colleague than 
for the consulship. Notwithstanding, after they had 
been elected consuls, they differed on all points, and 
were constantly in eollision.! In the senate, Crassus 
had more weight; but among the people the power 
of Pompey was great. For he gave them back their 
tribunate, and suffered the courts of justice to be 
transferred again to the knights by law.? But the 
most agreeable of all spectacles was that which he 
afforded the people when he appeared in person and 
solicited his discharge from military service, 

It is customary for a Roman knight, when he has 
served for the time fixed by law, to lead his horse 
into the forum before the two men who are called 
censors, and after enumerating all the generals and 
imperators under whom he has served, and render- 
ing an account of his service in the field, to receive 
his discharge. Honours and penalties are also 
awarded, according to the career of each. 

At this time, then, the censors Gellius and 
Lentulus were sitting in state, and the knights were 


1 Cf. the Crassus, xii. ] f. 
2 By a law passed in the time of Sulla, only senators were 
eligible as judges. 
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passing in review before them, when Pompey was 
seen coming down the descent into the forum, other- 
wise marked by the insignia of his office, but lead. 
ing his horse with his own hand. When he was near 
and could be plainly seen, he ordered his lictors to 
make way for him, and led his horse up to the 
tribunal. The people were astonished and kept 
perfeet silenee, and the magistrates were awed and 
delighted at the sight. Then the senior censor put 
the question: it Pompeius Magnus, L ask thee whether 
thou hast performed all the military services re- 
quired by law?" Then Pompey said with a loud 
voice: “I have performed them all, and all under 
myself as imperator," On hearing this, the people 
gave a loud shout, and it was no longer possible to 
check their cries of joy, but the censors rose up and 
accompanied Pompey to his home, thus gratifying 
the citizens, who followed with applause. 

XXIIL When Pompey's term of office was now 
about to expire, and his differences with Crassus 
were increasing, a certain Caius Aurelius, who, 
though belonging to the equestrian order, had never 
meddled in publie affairs, ascended the rostra at an 
assembly of the people, and came forward to say that 
Jupiter had appeared to him in his sleep, bidding him 
tell the consuls not to lay down their office before 
they had become friends. After these words had 
been said, Pompey stood motionless, but Crassns took 
the initiative, clasped his hand and greeted him, and 
then said: **1 think I do nothing ignoble or mean, 
my fellow-eitizens, in yielding first to Pompey, whom 
you were pleased to call Magnus when he was still 
beardless, and to whom you deereed two triumphs 
before he was a senator" Upon this, they were 
reconciled, and afterwards laid down their office.! 


1 Cf. the Crassus, xii. 3 f. TT 
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Now, Crassus continued the manner of life which 
he had chosen at the outset; but Pompey ceased 
his frequent appearances as an advocate, gradually 
forsook the forum, rarely shewed himsclf in public, 
and when he did, it was always with a retinue of 
followers. In fact, it was no longer easy to meet 
him or even to see him without a throng around 
him, but he took the greatest pleasure in making 
his appearance attended by large crowds, encom- 
passing his presence thus with majesty and pomp, 
and thinking that he must keep his dignity free 
from contact and familiar association with the multi- 
tude. For life in the robes of peace has a dangerous 
tendency to diminish the reputation of those whom 
war has made great and ill suited for democratic 
equality. Such men claim that precedence in the 
city also which they have in the field, while those 
who achieve less distinction in the field feel it to be 
intolerable if in the city at any rate they have no 
advantage. ‘Therefore when the people find a man 
active in the forum who has shone in camps and 
triumphs, they depress and humiliate him, but when 
he renounces and withdraws from such activity, they 
leave his military reputation and power untouched 
by their envy. How true this is, events themselves 
soon showed. 

XXIV. The power of the pirates had its seat in 
Cilicia at first, and at the outset it was venturesome 
and elusive; but it took on confidence and boldness 
during the Mithridatie war,! because it lent itself to 
the king's service. Then, while the Romans were 
embroiled in civil wars at the gates of Rome, the 
sea was left unguarded, and gradually drew and 
enticed them on until they no longer attacked navi- 


i 88-85, 83-81, 74 5.0. 
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17) Sintenis, with S¢A; Bekker, with inferior MSS., rẹ: 
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gators only, but also laid waste islands and maritime 
cities. And presently men whose wealth gave them 
power, and those whose lineage was illustrious, and 
those who laid claim to superior intelligence, began 
to embark on piratical craft and share their enter- 
prises, feeling that the occupation brought them a 
certain reputation and distinction. ‘There were also 
fortified roadsteads and signal-stations for piratical 
eraft in many places, and fleets put in here which 
were not merely furnished for their peculiar work 
with sturdy crews, skilful pilots, and light and 
speedy ships; nay, more annoying than the fear 
which they inspired was the odious extravagance of 
their equipment, with their gilded sails, and purple 
awnings, and silvered oars, as if they rioted in their 
iniquity and plumed themselves upon it. Their 
Hutes and stringed instruments and drinking bouts 
along every coast, their seizures of persons in high 
command, and their ransomings of captured cities, 
were a disgrace to the Roman supremacy. For, you 
see, the ships of the pirates numbered more than a 
thousand, and the cities captured by them four 
hundred. Besides, they attacked and plundered 
places of refuge and sanctuaries hitherto inviolate, 
such as those of Claros, Didyma, and Samothrace ; 
the temple of Chthonian Earth at Hermione ; that 
of Asclepius in Epidaurus; those of Poseidon at 
the Isthmus, at Taenarum, and at Calauria; those of 
Apollo at Actium and Leucas; and those of Hera at 
Samos, at Argos, and at Lacinium. They also 
offered strange sacrifices of their own at Olympus,! 
and celebrated there certain secret rites, among 
which those of Mithras continue to the present time, 
having been first instituted by them. 


1 A town in southern Asia Minor, one of the strongholds 
of the pirates, 
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But they heaped most insults upon the Romans, 
even going up from the sca along their roads and 
plundering there, and sacking the neighbouring 
villas. Onee, too, they seized two praetors, Sex- 
tilins and Bellinus, in their purple- edged robes, and 
carried them away, together with their attendants 
and lietors, They also captured a daughter ot 
Antonius, a man who had celebrated a triumph, as 
she was going into the country, and exacted a large 
ransom for her: But their crowning insolence was 
this. Whenever a eaptive cried out that he was 
a Roman and gave his name, they would pretend to 
be frightened out of their senses, and would smite 
their thighs, and fall down before him entreating 
him to pardon them; and he would be convinced oF 
their sineerity, seeing them so humbly suppliant. 
Then some would put Roman boots on his feet, and 
others would throw a toga round him, in order, 
forsooth, that there might be no mistake about him 
again. And after thus mocking the man for a long 
time and getting their fill of amusement from him, 
at last they would let down a ladder in mid ocean 
and bid him disembark and go on his way rejoicing ; 
and if he did not wish to go, they would push him 
overboard themselves and drown him. 

XXV. This power extended its operations over 
the whole of our Mediterranean Sea, making it un- 
navigable and closed to all commerce. This was 
what most of all inclined the Romans, who were 
hard put to it to get provisions and expected a great 
scarcity, to send out Pompey with a commission to 
take the sea away from the pirates. Gabinius, one 
of Pompey's intimates, drew up a law which gave 
him, not an admiralty, but an out-and-out monarchy 
and irresponsible power over all men. For the law 
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gave him dominion over the sea this side of the 
pillars of Hercules, and over all the mainland to the 
distance of four hundred furlongs from the sea. 
These limits included almost al] places in the Roman 
world, and the greatest nations and most powerful 
kings were comprised within them. Besides this, he 
was empowered to choose fifteen legates from the 
senate for the several principalities, aud to take from 
the publie treasuries and the tax-collectors as much 
money as he wished, and to have two hundred ships, 
with full power over the number and levying of 
soldiers and oarsmen. 

When these provisions of the law were read in 
the assembly, the people received them with 
excessive pleasure, but the chief and most influential 
men of the senate thought that such unlimited and 
absolute power, while it was beyond the reach of 
envy, was yet a thing to be feared. Therefore they 
all opposed the law, with the exception of Caesar; 
he advocated the law, not because he cared in the 
least for Pompey, but because from the outset he 
sought to ingratiate himself with the people and 
win their support. The rest vehemently attacked 
Pompey. And when one of the consuls told him 
that if he emulated Romulus he would not escape the 
fate of Romulus? he was near being torn in pieces 
by the multitude. Moreover, when Catulus came 
forward to speak against the law the people had 
regard enough for him to be quiet for some time; 
but after he had spoken at length in Pompey's 
praise and without any disparagement of him, and 
then counselled the people to spare such a man and 


1 In 67 B.c., Pompey being then thirty-nine years old. 
3 That is, he would be mysteriously put out of the way. 
Cf. the Romulus, chapter xxvii. 
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not expose him to successive wars and perils, asking, 
“Whom else will you have if you lose him?” all 
with one accord replied, “Thyself.” — Catulus, 
aecordingly, since he could not persuade them, 
retired; but when Roscius came forward to speak, 
no one would listen to him. He therefore made 
signs with his fingers that they should not choose 
Pompey alone to this command, but give him a 
colleague. At this, we are told, the people were 
incensed and gave forth such a shout that a raven 
flying over the forum was stunned by it and fell 
down into the throng. From this it appears that 
such falling of birds is not due to a rupture and 
division of the air wherein a great vacuum is pro- 
duced, but that they are struck by the blow of the 
voice, which raises a surge and billow in the air 
when it is borne aloft loud and strong. 

XXVI. For the time being, then, the assembly 
was dissolved ; but when the day came for the vote 
upon the law, Pompey withdrew privately into the 
country. On hearing, however, that the law had 
been passed, he entered the city by night, feeling 
that he was sure to awaken envy if the people 
thronged to meet him. But when day came, he 
appeared in public and offered sacrifice, and at an 
assembly held for him he managed to get many 
other things besides those already voted, and almost 
doubled his armament. For five hundred ships were 
manned for him, and a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men-at-arms and five thousand horsemen were 
raised. Twenty-four men who had held command 
or served as praetors were chosen from the senate 
by him, and he had two quaestors. And since the 
prices of provisions immediately fell the people 
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were moved to say in their joy that the very namc 
of Pompey had put an end to the war. 

However, he divided the waters and the adjacent 
coasts! of the Mediterranean Sea into thirteen 
districts, and assigned to each a certain number of 
ships with a commander, and with his forces thus 
scattered in all quarters he encompassed whole fleets 
of piratical ships that fell in his way, and straight- 
way hunted them down and brought them into port ; 
others succeeded iu dispersing and escaping, and 
sought their hive, as it were, hurrying from all 
quarters into Cilicia. Against these Pompey in- 
tended to proceed in person with his sixty best 
ships. He did not, however, sail against them until 
he had entirely cleared of their pirates the Tyrr- 
henian Sea, the Libyan Sea, and the sea about 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, in forty days all told. 
This was owing to his own tireless energy aud the 
zeal of his lieutenants. 

XXVII. But the consul Piso at Rome, out of 
wrath and envy, was interfering with Pompey's 
equipment and discharging his crews; Pompey 
therefore sent his fleet round to Brundisium, while 
he himself went up by way of Tuscany to Rome. On 
learning of this, the citizens all streamed out into 
the road, just as if they had not escorted him forth 
only a few days before. What caused their joy was 
the unhoped for rapidity of the change, the market 
being now filled to overflowing with provisions. 
Ás a consequence Piso came near being deprived of 
his consulship, and Gabinius had the requisite law 
already written out. But Pompey prevented this, 
as well as other hostile acts, and after arranging 
everything else in a reasonable manner and getting 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2. 
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what he wanted, went down to Brundisium and set 
sail. But though his immediate business was urgent 
and he sailed past other cities in his haste, still, he 
could not pass Athens by, but went up into the city, 
sacrificed to the gods, and addressed the people. 
Just as he was leaving the city, he read two inscrip- 
tions, each of a single versc, addressed to him, one 
inside the gate :— 


* As thou knowest thou art mortal, in so far thou art 
a god;" 


and the other outside :— 


* We awaited, we saluted, we have seen, and now 
conduct thee forth." 


Some of the pirate bands that were still roving at 
large begged for mercy, and sinee he treated them 
humanely, and after seizing their ships and persons 
did them no further harm, the rest became hopeful 
of mercy too, and made their escape from the other 
commanders, betook themselves to Pompey with 
their wives and children, and surrendered to him. 
Al these he spared, and it was chiefly by their aid 
that he tracked down, seized, and punished those 
who were still lurking in concealment because con- 
scious of unpardonable crimes. 

XXVIII. But the most numerous and powerful 
had bestowed their families and treasures and useless 
folk in forts and strong citadels near the Taurus 
mountains, while they themselves manned their 
ships and awaited Pompey’ s attack near the promon- 
tory of Coracesium in Cilicia; here they were 
defeated in a battle and then besieged. At last, 
however, they sent suppliant messages and sur- 
rendered themselves, together with the cities and 
islands of which they were in control; these they 
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had fortified, making them hard to get at and diffi- 
cult to take by storm. The war was therefore 
brought to an end and all piracy driven from the 
sea in less than three months, and besides many 
other ships, Pompey received in surrender ninety 
which had brazen beaks. The men themselves, who 
were more than twenty thousand in number, he did 
not once think of putting to death; and yet to let 
them go and suffer them to disperse or band together 
again, poor, warlike, and numerous as they were, he 
thought was not well. Reflecting, therefore, that 
by nature man neither is nor becomes a wild or an 
unsocial creature, but is transformed by the unnatural 
practice of vice, whereas he may be softened by 
new customs and a change of place and life; also 
that even wild beasts put of their fierce and savage 
ways when they partake of a gentler mode of life, he 
determined to transfer the men from the sea to land, 
and let them have a taste of gentle life by being 
accustomed to dwell in cities and to till the ground. 
Some of them, therefore, were received and incor- 
porated into the small and half-deserted cities ot 
Cilicia, which acquired additional territory; and 
after restoring the city of Soli, which had lately 
been devastated by Tigranes, the king of Armenia, 
Pompey settled many there. To most of them, 
however, he gave as a residence Dyme in Achaea, 
which was then bereft of men and had much good 
Jand. 

XXIX. Well, then, his maligners found fault with 
these measures, and even his best friends were not 
pleased with his treatment of Metellus in Crete. 
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Metellus, & kinsinan of the Metellus who was a 
colleague of Pompey in Spain, had been sent as 
general] to Crete before Pompey was chosen to liis 
command; for Crete was a kind of second source 
for pirates, next to Cilicia. Metellus hemmed in 
many of them and was killing and destroying them. 
But those who still survived and were besieged 
sent suppliant messages to Pompey and invited him 
into the island, alleging that it was a part of his 
government, and that all parts of it were within the 
limit to be measured from the sea! Pompey 
accepted the invitation and wrote to Metellus 
putting a stop to his war. He also wrote the 
cities not to pay any attention to Metellus, and sent 
them one of his own officers as general, namely, 
Lucius Octavius, who entered the strongholds of the 
besieged pirates and fought on theil side, thus 
making Pompey not only odious and oppressive, but 
actually ridiculous, since he lent his name to godless 
miscreants, and threw around them the mantle of 
his reputation to serve like a charm against evil, 
through envy and jealousy of Metellus. For not 
even Achilles played the part of a man, men said, 
but that of a youth wholly crazed and frantic in his 
quest of glory, when he made a sign to the rest 
which prevented them from smiting Hector, 


“Lest some one else win honour by the blow, 
and he come only second” ;? 


whereas Pompey actually fought in behalf of the 
common enemy and saved their lives, that he might 
rob of his triumph a general who had toiled hard 
to win it. Mctellus, however, would not give in, 

1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2 ? Iliad, xxii. 907. 
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but captured the pirates and punished them, and 
then sent Octavius away after insulting and abusing 
him before the army. 

XXX. When word was brought to Rome that the 
war against the pirates was at an end, aud that 
Pompey, now at leisure, was visiting the cities, 
Manlius! one of the popular tribunes, proposed a law 
giving Pompey all the country and forces which 
Lucullus commanded, with the addition, too, of 
Bithynia, which Glabrio? had, and the commission 
to wage war upon Mithridates and Tigranes, the 
kings, retaining also his naval force and his dominion 
over the sea as he had originally received them. 
But this meant the placing of the Roman supremacy 
entirely in the hands of one man; for the only 
provinces whieh were held to be excluded from his 
sway by the former law, namely, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Upper Colchis, and Ar- 
menia, these were now added to it, together with the 
military forces which Lucullus had used in his con- 
quest of Mithridates and Tigranes. But though 
Lucullus was thus robbed of the glory of his achieve- 
ments, and was receiving a successor who would 
enjoy his triumph rather than prosecute the war,’ 
this was of less concern to the aristocratie party, 
although they did think that the man was unjustly 
and thanklessly treated ; they were, however, dis- 
pleased at the power given to Pompey, which they 
regarded as establishiug a tyranny, and privately 
exhorted and encouraged one another to attack the 
law, and not to surrender their freedom. But when 

* More correctly, Manilius. The Manilian law was passed 
in 668 B.c. Cf. the oration of Cicero Pro Lege Manila, 

* Glabrio, consul in 67 B.C., had been sent out to supersede 


Lucullus, 
? Cf. the Lucullus, xxxv. 7. 
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the time came, their hearts failed them through fear 
of the people, and all held their peace except Catulus; 
he denounced the law at great length and the tribune 
who proposed it, and when none of the people would 
listen to him, he called out in loud tones from the 
rostra urging the senate again and again to seek out 
a mountain, as their forefathers had done,! or a lofty 
rock, whither they might fly for refugc and preserve 
their freedom. But still the law was passed by 
all the tribes, as we are told, and Pompey, in his 
absence, was proclaimed master of almost all the 
powers which Sulla had exercised after subduing the 
city in armed warfare. Poinpey himself, however, on 
receiving his letters and learning what had been 
decreed, while his friends surrounded him with their 
congratulations, frowned, we are told, smote his thigh, 
and said, in the tone of one who was already op- 
pressed and burdened with command: “ Alas for 
my endless tasks! How much better it were to be 
an unknown man, if I am never to cease from military 
service, and cannot lay aside this load of envy and 
spend my time in the country with my wife!" As 
he said this, even his intimate friends could not 
abide his dissimulation ; they knew that his enmity 
towards Lucullus gave fuel to his innate ambition 
and love of power, and made him all the more 
delighted, 

XXXI And certainly his actions soon unmasked 
him. For he sent out edicts in all directions calling 
the soldiers to his standard, and summoned the 
subject potentates and kings into his presence. 
Moreover, as he traversed the country, he left 
nothing undisturbed that Lucullus had done, but 


1 Tn reference to the secession of the plebs to Mons Sacer, 
See the Coriolanus, chapter vi. 
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remitted punishments in many cases, and took away 
rewards, and did everything, in a word, with an 
eager desire to shew the admirers of that general 
that he was wholly without power. Lueullus ex- 
postulated through his friends, and it was decided 
that they should have a meeting ; they met, there- 
fore, in Galatia. And since both were very great 
and very successful generals, their lictors had their 
rods alike wreathed with laurel when they met; but 
Lueullus was advancing from green and shady regions, 
while Pompey chanced to have made a long march 
through a parched and treeless country. Accordingly, 
when the lictors of Lucullus saw that Pompey's 

laurels were withered and altogether faded, they 
took some of their own, which were fresh, and with 
them wreathed and decorated his rods. "This was 
held to be a sign that Pompey was coming to rab 
Lucullus of the fruits of his victories and of his 
glory. Now, Lucullus had been consul before Pompev, 
and was older than he; ; but Pompey's two triumphs 
gave him a greater dignity. At first, however, their 
interview was conducted with all possible civility 
and friendliness, each magnitying the other's exploits 
and eongratulating him on his successes; but in the 
conferences which followed they could come to no 
fair or reasonable agreement, nay, they actually 
abused each other, Pompey charging Lucullus with 
love of money, and Lucullus charging Pompey with 
love of power, and they were with difficulty separated 
by their friends. 

Furthermore, Lucullus, remaining in Galatia, as- 
signed parts of the conquered territory and made 
other gifts to whom he pleased ; while Pompey, en- 
camped at a little distance from him, tried to prevent 
any attention to his commands, and took away all 
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his soldiers from him, except sixteen hundred, whose 
mutinous spirit made them, as he thought, useless to 
himself and hostile to Lucullus.! Besides this, he 
would belittle the achievements of Lueullus, de- 
claring that he had waged war against mimic and 
shadowy kings only, while to himself there was now 
left the struggle against a real military force, and 
one disciplined by defeat, since Mithridates had now 
betaken himself to shields, swords, and horses. To 
this Lucullus retorted that Pompey was going forth 
to fight an image and shadow of war, following his 
eustom of alighting,like a lazy carrion-bird, on bodies 
that others had killed, and tearing to pieces the 
scattered remnants of wars. For it was in this way 
that he had appropriated to himself the vietories 
over Sertorius, Lepidus, and the followers of Spartacus, 
although they had actually been won by Metellus, 
Catulus, and Crassus. "Therefore it was no wonder 
that he was trying to usurp the glory of the Pontic 
and Armenian wars, a man who had contrived to 
thrust himself in some way or other into the honour 
of a triumph for defeating runaway slaves.? 

XXXII. After this, Lucullus withdrew from those 
parts, and Pompey, having distributed his whole fleet 
so as to guard the sea between Phoenicia and the 
Bosporus, himself marched against Mithridates, who 
had a fighting force of thirty thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, but did not dare to offer battle. To 
begin with, the king was strongly encamped on a 
mountain which was difficult of assault, but abandoned 
it, supposing that it had no water. Pompey took pos- 
session of this very mountain, and judging by the 
nature of the vegetation and by the channels in the 
slopes that the place had springs, ordered his men to 


1 Cf, the Lucullus, xvi, 1-4. ? Cf. chapter xxi. 2 
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sink wells everywhere. At onee, then, his camp was 
abundantly supplied with water, and men wondered 
that in all the time of his encampment there Mithri- 
dates had been ignorant of this possibility. Next, 
he invested the king’s camp and walled him in. 
But after enduring a siege of forty-five days, Mithri- 
dates sueceeded in stealing off with his most effective 
troops; the sick and unserviceable he killed. ‘Then, 
however, Pompey overtook him near the Euphrates 
river, and encamped close by; and fearing lest the 
king should get the advantage of him by crossing 
the Euphrates, he put his army in battle array and 
led it against him at midnight. At this time Mithri- 
dates is said to have seen a vision in his sleep, re- 
vedling what should come to pass. He dreamed that 
he was sailing the Pontic Sea with a fair wind, and 
was already in sight of the Bosporus, and was greet- 
ing pleasantly his fellow-voyagers, as a man would 
do in his joy over a manifest and sure deliverance ; 
but suddenly he saw hiniself bereft of all his com- 
panions and tossed about on a small piece of wreckage. 
As he dreamed of such distress, his friends came to 
his couch and roused him with the news that Pompey 
was advancing to the attack. He was theretore 
compelled to give battle in defence of his camp, and 
his generals led out their troops and put them in 
array. But when Pompey perceived their prepara- 
tions to meet him, he hesitated to hazard matters in 
the dark, and thought it necessary merely to surround 
them, in order to prevent their escape, and then to 
attack them when it was day, since they were 
superior in numbers. But his oldest officers, by 
their entreaties and exhortations, prevailed upon him 
to attack at onee; for it was not wholly dark, but 
the moon, which was setting, made it still possible 
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to distinguish persons clearly enough; indeed, it was 
this circumstance that brought most harn to the 
king's troops. For the Romans came to the attack 
with the moon at their backs, and since her light 
was close to the horizon, the shadows made by their 
bodies were thrown far in advance and fell upon the 
enemy, who were thus unable to estimate correctly 
the distance between themselves and their foes, but 
supposing that they were already at close quarters, 
they hurled their javelins to no purpose and hit no- 
body. The Romans, seeing this, charged upon them 
with loud cries, and when the enemy no longer 
ventured to stand their ground, but fled in panic 
fear, they cut them down, so that many more than 
ten thousand of them were slain, and their camp was 
captured. 

Mithridates himself, however, at the outset, cut 
and charged his way through the Romans with eight 
hundred horsemen ; but the rest were soon dispersed 
and he was left with three companions. One of 
these was Hypsicrateia, a concubine, who always dis- 
played a right manly spirit and extravagant daring 
(for which reason tbe king was wont to call her 
Hypsicrates), and at this time, mounted and ac- 
coutred like a Persian, she was neither exhausted by 
the long journeys, nor did she weary of caring for 
the king's person and for his horse, until they came 
to a place called Sinora, which was fall of the king's 
money and treasures. Thence Mithridates took 
costly raiment and distributed it to those who had 
flocked to him in his flight. He also gave each of 
his friends a deadly poison to carry with them, that 
no one of them might fall into the hands of the 
enemy against his will. From thence he set out 
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towards Armenia ọn his way to Tigranes; but that 
monarch forbade his coming and proclaimed a reward 
of a hundred talents for ‘his person; he therefore 
passed by the sources of the Euplirates and continued 
his flight through Colchis. 

XXXIII. Pompey then invaded Armenia on the 
invitation of young Tigranes, who was now in revolt 
from his father, and who met Pompey near the river 
Araxes, which takes its rise in the same regions as 
the Euphrates, but turns towards the east and 
empties into the Caspian Sea. These two, then, 
marched forward together, receiving the submission 
of the cities as they passed ; King Tigranes, how- 
ever, who had recently been erished by Lucullus, 
but now learned that Pompey was rather mild and 
gentle in his disposition, received a Roman garrison 
into his palace, and taking with him his friends 
and kindred, set out of his own accord to surrender 
himself. When he rode up to the Roman camp, 
two of Pompey's lictors came to him and bade him 
dismount from his horse and go on foot; for no 
man mounted on horseback had ever been seen in 
a Roman camp.  Tigranes, accordingly, not only 
obeyed them in this, but also unloosed his sword 
and gave it to them; and finally, when he came 
into the presence of Pompey himself, he took oft 
his royal tiara and made as if to lay it at his feet, and 
what was most humiliating of all, would have thrown 
himself down and clasped his knees in supplication. 
But before he could do this, Pompey caught him 
by the hand and drew him forward, and after giving 
him a seat near himself, and putting his son on the 
other side, told him that he must lay the rest of his 
losses to Lucullus, who had robbed him of Syria, 
Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene; but that 
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1 Yévq bracketed by Sintenis. 
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what he had kept up to the present time he should 
continue to hold if he paid six thousand talents to 
the Romans as a penalty for his wrongdoing; and 
that his son should be king of Sopheue. With 
these terms Tigranes was well pleased, and when 
the Romans hailed him as King, he was overjoyed, 
and promised to give each gollier half a mina of 
silver, to eaeh centurion ten minas, and to each 
tribune a talent. But his son was dissatisfied, and 
when he was invited to supper, said that he was 
not dependent on Pompey for such honours, for he 
himself could find another Roman to bestow them. 
Upon this, he was put in chains and reserved for 
the triumph. Not long after this, Phraates the 
Parthian sent a demand for the young man, on 
the plea that he was his son-in-law, and a pro- 
position that the Euphrates be adopted as a boundary 
between his empire and that of the Romans, Pom- 
pey replied that as for Tigranes, he belonged to his 
father more than to his father-in-law ; ad as for a 
boundary, the just one would be adopted. 

AXXIV. Then leaving Afranius in charge of 
Armenia, Pompey himself proceeded against Mithri- 
dates,! and of necessity passed through the peoples 
dweling about the Caucasus Matie: The 
greatest of these peoples are the Albanians and 
the Iberians, of whom the Iberians extend to the 
Mosehian mountains and the Euxine Sea, while 
the Albanians lie to the eastward as far as the 
Caspian Sea. These latter at first granted Pompey's 
request for a free passage: but when winter 
had overtaken his army in their country and it 
was occupied in celebrating the Roman festival ot 
the Saturnalia, they mustered no less than forty 
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YEVOMEVOL Terpaxigpvpiov oUK €XáTTOvS ETEXei- 
pucav a UTOÍS, eia Bárres TOV Kupvoy TOTALOD, as 
ex Tov TAnpicav å opav ávtaTágevos Kal dex opevos 
KATLOVTE TOV 'Apá£ny an aie: ekiyor Aw- 
dexa atopacw eis tò Kdomiov. ot òè où hacı 
TouT@ ouppépecPar Tov ney, aià xaf 
éavTOv, eyyùs 66 moielohart Thv éxBoXnv eis TaÙTÒ 
TéAaros. Ilourýios ĉé, katmep évaTijvat Gvvd- 
pevos ?rpós THY dLaBactw Tois moreuiots, "répietée 
SiaBdvras xa? jovyiav: elta érayaywuv érpé- 


Warto kai Q.ébÜeupe TapTAnGEts. TH 66 Ractrel 


denPévre Kal méprfravte mpéa Bets agdels thv asi- 
Kiap Kat emeuápevos, egi TOUS "IBypas égaóise, 
mrjGeu pev où éAáTTOVas, ppA xtjuo Té pos òè TOV 
ETépwy OvTas, ia xupas è BovXopévovs TO MiOpi- 
drm xapiler bat Kal roleto bas TOV Tojer/fiov. 
obre yàp  Myóéois obre Tlépoas br ikcovcav 
"Iupes; dépuyov 96 kal Tw MaxeGóvov dpxiy, 
’AdeEdvdpou bea TaXéwv ek THIS ‘Tpxavias and- 
pavTOos. ov p GANGA xai TOUTOUS wayn peyáNy 
rpevrágevos 0 llo,mp5ios, are dmoÜavetv pev 
évaxtaxertous, dA@vat 66 mAetovs pupíiav, eig THY 
Kokyixnv évégaXe xai mpos tov Pacw ata 
XepoviAios admijvrTnae, TAS vas xwv ais eppoupet 
70v IIovrov. 

XXXV. 'H pèr obv Mifptóárov biwkts évóebv- 
KOTOS eis Ta Tepl Boomopov &Üvn kai riv Marwrev 
asropías eixe peyáXas: 'AXBavoi 66 ab0is ape- 
gTÀes avT@ mp Oe Ty VENTE ts 7 pos obs vm. 
ópyijs kai prdoverxias émeatpeyras TOV TE Kupvor 
ports Kal mapaßórws má ÓOtemépaoev émi 
Toku oTavpots vrò TOv BapBapwy amoxexapa- 
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thousand men and made an attack upon it To 
do this, they crossed the river Cyrnus, which rises 
in the Iberian mountains, and receiving the Araxes 
as it issues from Armenia, einpties itself by twelve 
mouths into the Caspian. Others say that the 
Araxes makes no junetion with this stream, but 
takes a course of its own, and empties itself close 
by into the same sea. Although Pompey could 
have opposed the enemy's passage of the river, 
he suffered them to cross undisturbed ; then he at- 
tacked them, routed them, and slew great numbers 
of them, When, however, their kde sent envoys 
and begged for mercy, Pompey condoned his wrong- 
doing and made a treaty with him; then he marched 
against the Iberians, who were not less numerous 
than the others and more warlike, and had a strong 
desire to gratify Mithridates by repulsing Pompey. 
For the Iberians had not been subject either to the 
Medes or the Persians, and they escaped the 
Macedonian dominion also, since Alexander departed 
from Hyrcania in haste, Notwithstanding, Pompey 
routed this people also in a great battle, in which 
nine thousand of them were slain and more than 
ten thousand taken prisoners; then he invaded 
Colchis, where, at the river Phasis, Servilius met 
him, at the head of the fleet with which he was 
guarding the Euxine. 

XXXV. Now, the pursuit of Mithridates, who had 
thrown himself among the peoples about the Bos- 
porus and the Maeotic Sea, was attended with great 
difficulties; besides, word was brought to Pompey 
that the Albanians had again revolted, Turning back 
against these in resentment and wrath, he crossed 
the Cyrnus again with great difheulty and hazard, 
since the Barbarians had fenced off its banks with 
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KMLEVOD, kai paxpas abtov exdeyopuerns avvdpou 
Kal àpyaXéas od00, pupiovs aaxovs DOaTOS êu- 
TANG apEVvOS ?)Aavverv ETL TOVS TOAEMLOUS, KAL KATE- 
AaBe mpós “ABavte morauQ TapaTtetaypEevovs 
éFaxiapupiovs me¥oùs xal Gio yiAlous immets Emi 
pupios, cmAucpuévovs 66 dhavrws xai GÉépuaci 
Onpiwr Tovs ToXXoUS. Hyeiro Sè avTOv BaciXées 
aderhos üvoua Keats. otros év xepei THs paxns 
yevouévgs emi TOV Toya jiov öppjoas avTOv 
éBarev evi tiv ToD Ücpakos émumtvyrnv arovti- 
opati, Iloungios 66 éketvov ex yeipds SceXacas 
avetrev, 

‘Ev tavtn TÀ pax Aéryovrat Kat "Apatoves 
c vvavyovía aa, TOL BapBapots, ATO TOV Tepi 
TOV Oeppwdovrta ToTapÒY ópav KaTaSacat, peTa 
yap Tv px GKUAEVOVTES OL “Pwo patoe TOUS 
BapBdápovs TéXTGUS "Apalovixais Kat «oO ópvots 
ever yxavov, copa 86 oddéev ahem yuvarxelov. 
vépovTat 66 tov Kavkacov Tà KadiKovta 7 pos 
tiv “Toxaviayv Oddaccav, ovy opopodcat tots 
'AXBavots, adyrAa Tédar xat Asyyes. olxotar dca 
uécov: Kat ToUTOLs éTous Exdotov úo pias eis 
TavTo hort@ocat mepi TOV Deppwdovta ToTapov 
Outrovow, eta. «a? avràs dmaXXaryeicat fio- 
TEUOUCILV. 

XXXVI. ‘Opprcas. oe peta THV páxnv o Tlou- 
anios éXabrew ETL THY "Tpkavíav: Kai Kaoriav 
Üdkaccav, UT wA7ous EPTETOD Gavaciper 
dmerpám Tpiov Oddy 9 fjuepáv imo yov, eis DÈ TYV 
pirpàv 'Appeviav dveywpnae. ral TQ pèv Ehv- 
pate kai Mijdwy BaatXet méudract mpéa Bets 
dvréypave piiks, Tov O6 IIáp8ov, eig TV 
l'opévyv9v éufleBXgkóra Kal mepikóT TOVTa TOUS 
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long stretches of palisades; then, sinee he must 
make a long march through a waterless and difficult 
country, he ordered ten thousand skins to be filled 
with water, and with this provision advanced upon 
the enemy. He found them drawn up on the river 
Abas, sixty thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, 
but wretehedly armed, and clad for the most part in 
the skins of wild beasts. They were led by a 
brother of the king, named Cosis, who, as soon as 
the fighting was at close quarters, rushed upon 
Pompey himself and smote him with a javelin on 
the fold of his breastplate; but Pompey ran him 
through the body and killed him. 

In this battle it is said that there were also 
Amazons fighting on the side of the Barbarians, and 
that they came down from the mountains about the 
river Thermodon. For when the Romans were 
despoiling the Barbarians after the battle, they came 
upon Amazonian shields and buskins; but no body 
of a woman was seen, The Amazons inhabit the 
parts of the Caucasus mountains that reach down 
to the Hyrcanian Sea, and they do not border on 
the Albani, but Gelae and Leges dwell between. 
With these peoples, who meet them by the river 
Thermodon, they consort for two months every 
year; then they go away and live by themselves. 

XXXVI. After the battle, Pompey set out to 
march to the Hyreanian and Caspian Sea, but was 
turned back by a multitude of deadly reptiles when 
lie was only three days mareh distant, and withdrew 
into Lesser Armenia, Here the kings of tlie Elv- 
maeans and the Medes sent ambassadors to him, 
and he wrote them a friendly answer; but against 
the Parthian king, who had burst into Gordyene 
and was plundering the subjects of Tigranes, he sent 
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úno Teypavy, mépyas pera ’Adpaviov Suvayuuy 
é£rXaoe SuoxÜcvra néxpt THs A pByritedos. 
“Ocar 66 ràv MO peddrou mahraxidwv dvi- 
xlnoav, oveepiay éyvw, TUTAS óc Tots ryovedot 
Kal OlKELOLS VET EL TED, Hoav yap al mO0ÀAÀal 
duyarépes kai yuvaixes oTpaTyya@v kai duvactav. 
Xrparovikn ôé, ?) eye Tov 3577 akliwpa Kai TO 
TOAUX pug OTATOV TOV ppovpiwv épurarren, DI 
pév, ws doike, WraAtov Tivos oùy evtvyods TÀXAa, 
m pea B rov 8e Guydtynp, oŬTw 6e EvOvs Eire Tapa 
zórov Wijkaca tov MiO peaty, ore ékeivg» uv 
éywp avemabero, Tov 6e mpeoßútyw  amémeyuwNre 
duahopovvTa TO unè mpoopyoeos TUYelv émi- 
eLKous. OS pévrot Tepi öpðrov &yepÜeis elder 
évooy éxTrwmpatwy pev apyupav Kat xpucóv Tpa- 
melas, Bx Aov dé eparreias TOÀXUP, eùvoúyovs b€ 
«ai raibas í ‘pária TOV TOAUTEAGY mpoapépovTas 
QUT@, kai TPO Tf Bupas ¢ iT TOV EOTWTA KEKOGHN- 
uévor do Tep Ol TOV E ToU BaciXéas, x^ev- 
ac pòv elvat TÒ yppa xai maiÓiàv yovnevos 
wpunoe devyew dia dupa, TOV óc Üepamóvrov 
àvriXapBavopévov, «ai Xeyóvrav OTL T XovGtov 
TeÜvmkóTos È &va'yxos otkov aurTe peyay o Bacireus 
Sedwpytat, xai TavTa px pai TIVES amapyar Kat 
Selypata TÓV Gv Xen eer wv «ai ieTygdireov 
eiciv, obTo TLaTevoas HOMS Kal THY ,T0p- 
púpav avaħapov Kal avarnoncas mi tov immo 
Tpauve $a TS TONES Boay "'Euà tava 
mivra éotl.  Tpós è ToVs KaTayeX@vTas ov 
TOUTO Edeyev eivat Gavpactor, GAN OTL uÀ Alors 
Barre TOUS aTAvTMVTas up joris Havoueros. 
TAUTNS Lev HY kai yeveds kai atuaTos 7 Xrparo- 
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an armed force under Afranius, which drove him out 
of the country and pursued him as far as the district 
of Arbela. 

Of all the concubines of Mithridates that were 
brought to Pompey, he used not one, but restored 
them all to their parents and kindred; for most of 
them were daughters and wives of generals and 
princes. But Stratonice, who was held in highest 
esteem by the king and had the custody of the 
richest of his fortresses, was, it would seem, the 
daugliter of a humble harpist, an old man, and poor 
besides; but she made such a swift conquest of 
Mithridates as she once played for him at his wine, 
that he took her with him to his bed, but sent the 
old man away in great displeasure at not getting so 
much as a kindly greeting. In the morning, however, 
when the old man rose and saw in his house tables 
loaded with gold and silver beakers, a large retinue 
of servants, and eunuchs and pages bringing costly 
garments to him, and a horse standing before his 
door caparisoned like those of the king's friends, he 
thought the thing a mockery and a joke, and tried 
torun out of doors. But the servants laid hold of him 
and told him that the king had bestowed on him 
the large estate of a rich man who had recently 
died, and that these things were only small fore- 
tastes and specimens of the goods and chattels still 
remaining. In this way he was with difficulty per- 
suaded, and putting on his purple robes and leaping 
upon his horse, he rode through the city, erying: 
* All this is mine." To those who laughed at him 
he said that what he was doing was no wonder; 
the wonder was that he did not throw stones at 
those who met him, for he was mad with joy. Of 
such a stock and lineage was Stratonice. But she 
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vicy, TÒ O6 llouz»9ío xai tò Ywpiov mape- 
didov ToUTro kal pa ToXAà Tpoociveyker, WY 
exelvos oa Kócyor iepois Kal XapumpoTyra ^10 
Opiáufo  mapétew epatvero AaBav  uóva, Ta 
Roa THY Srpatovixny ékéXeve KextijcGat yal- 
povaav. opotas 66 Kal ToD Bactréws TOv I 8ypev 
KAtyny Te kai Tpáme&av xai Opdvov, &mavra 
xpucá, méuavros alt@ ai SenOévtos XAafety, 
xai raUTa Toile Tapiaie mapéĝwKkev eig TO n- 
nóctov. 

XXXVII. 'E» 86 rô Kauwwóà dpovpio xai ypap- 
pace amoppiyrois 0 Ilowmrijios évérvye Tob MiÜpi- 
Bd rov, kal dundGev ove ano@s avrà Word} 
exovra. TOU 3)Üovs xaravóycw. Uvmour)uara yàp 
v, e£ ov Epwpab n papparots AXXovs TE Toros 
kai Toy viov "A prapdOnv avn p os Kal TOV 
Xapbiavór "AX«aior, OTL mapevdoxiunaey avTÓv 
im rous dyomaras Xa iro. cav be dvaryeypap- 
pévar Kal epíaets évvm VÍA, dv Ta uiv autos 
éwpaxe, Ta dé è čviat TOV (uva, émioToXaí TE 
Moviuns 7 pos avrToy dkokagd TOL Kal mahv éxelvou 
mpos avTiv. Oeopavys è Kat "PovriMov Aóryoy 
eópeÜ vai nor apo£vvttKov emt THY dvaipesw 
TØV év “Agia “Pwpyaiwy. 0 Karas etxdlovow 
ot Teta Toe xakoijfevpa TOU Oeopavovs eivat, 
TáXa. n ovder aùt® tov ‘Povtidioy eoroTa 
puc obvros, eixós dé xai dua Hopmýiov, oÙ TOV 
maTépa vam ovnpov àTéOei£ev ó 'PovrtAtos. év 
TAIS io Toptais. 

XXXVII. ’Evted@ev eig “Apicov éAQv. o 
Iloumjios  TáÜoe veperntoy UmwÓ didotipias 
trade. | v0XXà yap Tov AevkoXXov émtxepto- 
uýoas, OTL TOU TroXeutov Lovros &ypade &uará£eis 
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surrendered this stronghold to Pompey, and brought 
him many gifts, of which he accepted. only those 
which were likely to adorn the temples at Rome 
and add splendour to his triumph; the rest he 
bade Stratonice keep and weleome. In like manner, 
too, when the king of the Iberians sent him a couch, 
a table, and a throne, all of gold, and begged him to 
accept them, he delivered these also to the quaestors, 
for the publie treasury. 

XXXVII. In. the fortress of Caenum Pompey 
found also private doenmeuts belonging to Mithri- 
dates, and read them with no little satisfaction, since 
they shed much light upon the king's character. For 
there were memoranda among them from which it 
was diseovered that, besides many others, he had 
poisoned to death lis son Ariarathes, and also 
Aleaeus of Sardis, beeause he had surpassed him in 
driving race-horses. Among the writings were also in- 
terpretations of dreams, some of chick he himself 
had dreamed, and others, some of his wives. There 
were also letters from Monime to him, of a lascivious 
nature, and answering letters from him to her. 
Moreover, Theophanes says there was found here an 
address of Rutilius, whieh incited the king to the 
massacre of the Romans in Asia. But most people 
rightly conjecture that this was a malicious in- 
vention on the part of Theophanes, perhaps because 
he hated Rutilius, who was wholly unlike himself, 
but probably also to please Pompey, whose father had 
been represented as an utter wretch by Rutilius in 
his histories. 

XXXVIII. From Caenum Pompey went to Amisus, 
where his ambition led him into obnoxious courses. 
For whereas he had roundly abused Lucullus be- 
cause, while his enemy was still alive, he would 
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^ M » ^ / A Li r 
xai dwpeds evewe Kal TIAS, à OCUVYPNHEVOU TONE- 
pov Kai Tmépas €xovTos etwhaoi Totety oi vevien- 
«óres, aùtòs er Boomopw MiO piõdrtov xpatovvTos 

, ` 
kal auvethoydtos aftépayov Oóvajyuv, as ÔN 
e + Ll , + 
cvuvTereAea HÉVOV amavtwy, €rpaTTe tavta, Õlad- 
^ ^ 
Kogpov Tas éÉémapytas Kat Ouwéuev Swpeas, 
^ ` e , 4 ^ " 
mov uév myeuóvov Kal 6vvaa TOv, Bactréwy 
` + / , " ` > o 
62 868exa BapBupwv adeypévwr mpos avrov. 
blev ob8é jElwae Tov llapÜov dvrreypápov, orep 
of Aovroi, Bae:Xéa | BaoiXévv tpocayopevoat, 
^ » , , ^ , y ^ 
rois dAXois xapitójevos. avtov Oé vis Epws Kat 
»- *5 ^ ^ ^ , 
Cos eiye Xupíav àvaXafetv rai bia THs Apa- 

, > 5 ` ’ 0 M kd , Ü LX , ^ 
Bias émi tiv épvÜpàv edoa ÜdXac cav, ws TO 
Tepidvr. THY otkovpevny vavraxoUev  'Okcavà 

^ ` ^ 3 ^ ^ 
mpospifere vucw Kat yàp ev AiBun "poros 
aX pe THS EKTOS Jaraoons parv mpofjMe, Kai 
v3» ev 'lBnpía Taw apx opisao P'opatois 
TQ 'ArÀavTueQ teddyer, xal Tpiror évayxas 

e a 
"ArBavous Ouókcv ordiyou edéncev énfdaXetv eis 

M 1j T + , "^ + ^ 
thy ‘Tpxaviay OtXaacav. ws ovv cuvavrov TH 

m ^ + " 
épuÜpd Tijv mepiodov ris oTparéias dàvicraro. 
t 
xai yap &XXas Tov Mi@pedatyv wpa $vaO pavor 
vra tois maois «al Pevyovta xaXemoTepov À 
payöperov. 

XXXIX. Aud touTw pèr etmov ia Xvpóepov 
éauTou TORE MOV TOV Atpov atronet ev, eméarqae 
pudanas TOY VEV ETL TOUS Theovtas els Bootro- 
por éumópous Kat Odvatos qv ù yuia Tots 
áXickopévoigs. avaraSav O6 Tis otpatias THY 
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issue ediets and distribute gifts and houours, —things 
which victors are woul to do only when a war has 
been brought to an end and finished,— yet he himself, 
while Mithridates was supreme in Bosporus and had 
colleeted a formidable force, just as though the 
whole struggle was ended, took the same course, 
regulating the provinces and distributing gifts; for 
many leaders and princes and twelve barbarian 
kings had come to him. Wherefore, to gratify 
these other kings, he would not deign, in answering 
a letter from the king of Parthia, to address him as 
King of Kings, which was his usual title. Moreover, 
a great and eager passion possessed him to recover 
Syria, and march through Arabia to the Red Sea,! 
in order that he might "pring his vietorious career 
into touch with the Ocean which surrounds the 
world on all sides; for in Africa he had been the 
first to carry his conquests as far as the Outer Sea, 
and again in Spain he had made the Atlantic Ocean 
the boundary of the Roman dominion, and thirdly, 
in his recent pursuit of the Albani, he had narrowly 
missed reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. In order, 
therefore, that he might connect the circuit of his 
military expeditions with the Red Sea, he put his 
ariny in motion, And, besides, he saw that it was 
difieult to hunt Mithridates down with an armed 
force, and that he was harder to deal with when he 
Hed than when he gave battle. 

XXXIX. Wherefore, remarking that he would 
leave behind him for this fugitive a inightier enemy 
than himself, to wit, famine, he stationed ships to 
keep guard against the merchants sailing to Dos- 
porus; and death was the penalty for euch as were 
caught. Then taking the great mass of his army. 


1 ge, the Persian Gulf. 
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wAnGuy cvxvüv mpolye xat TOY petà "lpiapiov 
mpos  Mifpibdrgy drvyOs | dycvicauévov ral 
Tecovray évTUyOv atadots ëTe Tois vexpots, 
Cave Xajmpós kai dirotipws &mavtas, 6 cocer 
mapaMeubÜév ovx «vara AevxorAdr.gw picous 
altsov yevér@ar. yetpwodpuevos è OU. Appa- 
viov Tous Tepi 'Auavóv "ApaBas xai xarafàs 
auras eis Supiav, rTaUTQV perv ws ovK Eyovcav 
yvnciovs BaciXeis émapyiav anédnve kai krfjua 
700 nuov 'Pogaiev, thy 66 'lovGaí(av rarte- 
H ^ / , r ` 
oTpéwato, kai cvvéXafev '"ApiaroflovXov tov 
Bacthéa. mores O6 tas pev Extile, tas Õe 
nrevOepov xoXátev ToUs èv avTais Tvupávvovs. 
T)v è mrelotny ciatah èv TQ Owudtav 
émoieiro, mTó0Xecv kai Bagirtéwv audio ByntHuaTa 
Siaitav, eb à b€ avros ook éEtxvetro, méum ov 
Tous diXovs, @omwep Appeviows kai Tlap@ots mep 
As Seehepovto ywpas THY xpiciv Tromoapévots 
EN abTQ tpets awéatethe xpiTas Kat dradraxtds. 
uéya. pev yap Ñv voua THs Suvapews, ovx EXaTTOV 
dé rf dper?je Kal TpgoTHTOS’ € Kai Ta TrEloTA 
Tv mepi avtayv dpaptipata diXov kai cvvijÜcv 
ATÉKPUTTE, KwWAVELY Lev 7) KOAGCELY TOUS Tov- 
pevopévous où Tepuxws, avrov Ó6 mapéxov Tots 
€vTVyydvovgi TOto0UTOV wate Kal Tas Ékeivmv 
mAeove£ias kai BapuTnTas EvKOAWS Umogévetv. 
XL. ‘O 68é uéyw Tov Ovvàuevos map avro 
Anurrptos xv àmeXeUÜepos, ovn adpwr eis TANNA 
veavias, yav 66 T) TUXN Xpwopevos' Tepl ob kai 
ToióvO6e Te Aéyerat, Kdtwv 0 duXócodos ére pèr 
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he set out on his march, and when he came upon the 
still unburied bodies of those who, led by Triarius, 
had fallen in an unsuccesstul combat with Mithri- 
dates! he gave them all an honourable and splendid 
burial. The neglect of this is thought to have been 
the chief reason why Lucullus was hated by his 
soldiers. After his legate Afranius had subdued for 
him the Arabians about Amanus, he himself went 
down into Syria,? and since this country had no 
legitimate kings, he declared it to be a province and 
possession of the Roman people; he also subdued 
Judaea, and made a prisoner of Aristobulus the 
king. Some cities he built up, others he set free, 
chastising their tyrants. But most of his time he 
spent in judieial business, settling the disputes of 
cities and kings, and for those to which he himself 
conld not attend, sending his friends. Thus when 
the Armenians and Parthians referred to him the 
decision of a territorial quarrel, he sent them three 
arbiters and judges. For great was the name of his 
power, and not less that of his virtue and clemency. 
This enabled him to hide away most of the trans- 
gressions of his friends and intimates, since he 
was not fitted by nature to restrain or chastise 
evi! doers; but he was so helpful himself to those 
who had dealings with him that they were con- 
tent to endure the rapacity and severity of his 
friends. 

XL. The one who had most influence with him 
was Demetrius, a freedinan, a young man of some 
intelligence otherwise, but who abused his good 
fortune. The following story is told about him. 
Cato the philosopher, when he was still a young man, 


1 Three years earlier. Cf, the Lucullus, xxxv. 1. 
* [n the spring of 61 B.C. 
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Qv véos, 709 66 peyé 26 Sofav xai péya 
dporar, avéBawev eis “Avrioxeray, OUK OvT os 
abTóÓ. lloumwíov, BovAóuevos totophoar Hv 
Toiv. avTOS pév ov, GOT Ep det, TEOS eBabu- 
fev, ot 8é pior cuvmodevoy — tT T OLS Xpwpevot. 
KaTiowy b€ TTPO THS T UMS dx Aov dvdpe év 
éo@ijot Xevkais Kat Tapa Thy odor évÜcv ev TOUS 
épyBous, ber è Tous matdas Sraxexpepevous, 
édua Xéparver otouevos eis Tiny Tiva Kai Bepa- 
melav EavTov pny dev Seopevou TauTa yivecOat. 
TOUS pMEVTOL pidous éxéAevoe xataBivar xai 
mopever Bau RET auTO YEVOpÉVOLS dé Ttov 
0 TávTa Órakoc uà éxeiva kai kaÜDiaTàs eywr 
orépavov Kal papdov AT HVTAGE, murOaropcvos 
Tap abTOv TOU Anuajrptov áTONeXotmaGt Kat 
wore apikeras. TOUS pev ov pious 700 Karovos 
yedws Aa Bev, ó 86 Kate eim av, e^) ps 
alias cóXews," mapij8er, ovüév Érepov aro- 
epuuicquevos, 

Où uv dada Kal TOS arrose TOUTOV TOV 
Anytplov ÙTTOV emi ovov émroiet abrós ú 
Toy jios evtpudapevos om autTov kal py dua Ko- 
Maivon. Aéyerau yap, OTL TOARAKES ev TALS 
vrroboxais TOD Hourniov m pocpévor Tos Kai bexo- 
uérov TOUS GXXoUs éketvos 709 KATEKELTO coBapos, 
éyov Šel Oreov xarà Tis reparis TÒ ipdTtov. 
obTo è es 'IraMav emravednrvdas EXEKTITO 
THS ‘Pays Ta NOwota TpoácTeua «ai Tey YN- 
THp Tà KüNAio TG, Kal eTymot TONUTEAELS "cav 
dvopatopevor Anpntptov: Katto. Tlouzjftos AUTOS 
xpt TOU Tpirov D DIL Ror, pev piws ical dperws 
denoer, ÜaoTepov 86 "l'opatois TodT0 8H TÒ Kadov 
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but had already great reputation and lofty purposes, 
went up to Antioch, at a time when Pompey was 
not there, wishing to inspect the eity. Cato him- 
self, the story goes, marched on fuot, as always, but 
the friends who journeyed with him were on horse- 
baek. When he beheld beforé the gate of the city a 
throug of men in white raiment, and drawn up along 
the fond the youths on one side, and the boys on 
the other, he was vexed, supposing this to be done 
out of de fareiics and Honour to himself, who desired 
nothing of the kind. However, he ordered his friends 
to dismount and walk with him; but when they 
drew near, the master of all these ceremonies met 
them, with a wreath on his head and a wand in his 
hand, and asked them where they had left Demetrius, 
and when he would eome. The friends of Cato, 
aceordingly, burst out laughing, but Cato said, «Q 
the wretched city!" and passed on without any 
further answer. 

However, Pompey himself made this Demetrius 
less odious to the rest by enduring his caprices with- 
out vexation. For instance, it is said that many 
times at his entertainments, when Pompey was 
awaiting and receiving his other guests, that fellow 
would be already reclining at table in great state, 
with the hood of his toga drawn down "behind his 
ears.? Before his return to Italv, he had purchased 
the pleasantest suburbs of. Rome and the most beau- 
tiful plaees of entertainment, and very costly gardens 
were called * Demetrian” after him; and yet 
Pompey himself, up to the time of his third triumph, 
had a simple and modest house. After that, it is 
true, when he was erecting the famous and beautiful 


1 Cf, Cato the Younger, chapter xiii. 
* A mark of slovenliness. 
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Kab meptfBontov GAULT TAS Gear pov, woTEp épodxcoy 
TL, WAPETEKTHVATO Mam posépav oixiav exelyns, 
avemidÜovov dé xai ravTw, @aTe TOV 'yevóp.evov 
dea TOTHY avr is peta Hoyer jov eta eAO0órTa Oav- 
pale xal murb ávea ta mot Iourmyios Máyros 
éSeimver. TaÛTa pev oov oŬTw éyeTar. 

XLI. Tot dé Pacihéws TÕV TEpi THV IIérpav 
ApáBav Tpórépov ev év avdert Royw TA 'Po- 
pater TUB Levon, tote 6€ beicavTos ia Xvpás 
xal ypávyravros Ot. Tavra TeiÜecÜat Kat TroLeiv 
ëyvwrev, exBeBarwcacGa: Bovropevos abroU Thy 
didvotav ò lMogmijios éerpárevcev emi thv létpap 
ov TüvU TL Tots TOANOLS dueunTov cTpaTelar. 
åmóðpasıv yàp @ovTo THs Mi@pidatou OuoEens 
eivat, Kal Tpos éxetvor nEtouv TpéwecGar Tor 
ápxatov vra'yavia Tiv, abOis  avatemvpobvra 
Kai vapac xevatópevov, WS m py YEXRETO, buck 
«vay kai Havo cTpaTÓv éAaUvew emi THY 
lraAMav. ó 86 påov olperos AÙTOÙ kaTaG AUG &v 
ui óvvajuv Tone pobvTos ? TO cpa Aipvea Bar 
hevyovtas, ovk éBovreto tpiBecOar parye mepi 
Ty diwkiy, érépas òè TOU TO0Xéuov mapevÜin«as 
évroLetro xal TOV Xpóvov eiker. 

“H ôè TUX Tv àmopíav &Avcev. OUKETL yàp 
aUTOD TÄS llérpas. TOXA92v 060r dréxovTos, 58 
06 THS juépas exeivns BeBrnpevov xapaka Kat 
yupvalortos € éavTOv "TT Tapa TÒ oTparomredop, 
ypappaTng poe TpocjXavvov êk Ióvrov Kopi- 
Covres. evaryyedia. dHjAo Ò evbus elas Tas 
aix wats TOY dopdtmv devais yàp àvaa Tépovrat. 
TOUTOUVS LOOVTES oí OTpATLATAL ouvert poxatoy ™ pos 

tov lloumygiov. o è mpwtov pev éfovXero Ta 
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theatre whieh bears his name, he built elose by it, 
like a small boat towed behind a ship, a more splen- 
did house than the one he had before. But even 
this was not large enough to excite envy, so that 
when he who succeeded Pompey as its owner entered 
it, he was amazed, and inquired where Pompey the 
Great used to sup. At any rate, so the story runs. 

XLI. The king of the Arabians about Petra had 
hitherto made no account of the Roman power, but 
now he was thoroughly alarraed aud wrote that he 
had determined to obey and perform all commands. 
Pompey, therefore, wishing to confirm him in his 
purpose, marehed towards Petra, an expedition 
whieh was not a little censured by most of his 
followers. For they thought it an evasion of the 
pursuit of Mithridates, and demauded that he should 
rather turn against that inveterate enemy, who was 
again kindling the flames of war and preparing, as it 
was reported, “to march an army through Seythia and 
Paeonia against Italy. Pompey, how ever, thinking 
it easier to erush the king’s forces when he made 
war than to seize his person when he was in flight. 
was not willing to wear out his own strength in a 
vain pursuit, and therefore sought other employ- 
ment in the interval of the war and thus protracted 
the time. 

But fortune resolved the difficulty. For when he 
was come within a short distance of Petra, and had 
already pitehed his camp for that day and was 
exercising himself on horseback near by, dispateh- 
bearers rode up from Pontus bringing good tidings. 
Such messengers are known at once hy the tips “of 
their spears, w which are wreathed with laurel. As soon 
as the soldiers saw these couriers they ran in throngs 
to Pompey. At first he was disposed to finish his 
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j B i ` ` + 
yvuvacta OUVTEAELD, BPoovrTov dé KAL 6eonévav 
xkaTraT5)05ncas amo Tov inmov xai AaBov Ta 
ypánuara tpoje. Bijuatos è ovK ÓvTog odb€ 
TOU o Tpa Tuo TtKODU ryevéaD at POadcavTos (6 ToLovGLY 
aUTOL THs yis é«rouàs. Baleias Xaufldvovres xai 
«aT. GdAnrwv cuvriÜéyres), UG THS TOTE a T0vÓf]S 
Kat mpobuuias Ta gypara tay UTOLUYyLoV cup- 
popyoavres bros | e£fjpav. emi TrobTo Tpoflàs 
o [lopmrios dmiyyyevkev avTOls Tt Ma8piéárgs 
Té8vyke OT ATT avros Papvárov TOU viod òia- 
xpnedpuevos abtov, Tà 86 exel mávra mvpáyuara 
Papvakns kaTrekXmpocaro, cai éavT@ nat 'Po- 
patos yéypade worovpevos. 

XLIF. ’Ex roUrov Tò uév otpatevpa TH yapå 
Ypwperov, ws eixos, êr voia Kat cvvovoiats 
Ouyev, ws ép và MiÜpiódávov conari puploy 

, / PED ^ 
reÜvnkórov qorepiar. Tloumijios òè rais mpå- 
^ [3 ^ ld AJ , 
Eeo auTou Kal rais FTPATELALS KEepariyy emiTE- 
Gecxa@s oU vv padioos obTo mpoatorÜciaav, 
evd vs avéCevEev. èx Tijg "Apa Bias" Kal Tayt TAS 
ev péow StefedOav ézapyías eis Apioòv adixeto, 

N Li ` N ^ b f: 
kai karéAafe ToXXà uév S@pa Tapa Papvaxov 
kekxopiauéva, ToXXà 06 acpara THY BactXueov, 

* 
avróv è Tov MiÓOpiÓarov vexpov ov mavu yro- 
piov amò 700 mpocwmoy (Tov yap éykébaXov 
M- >» ^ ^ f , M ^ 
€AaÜev ext Fut tovs Üepasrevovras) adda rats 

, ^ + ^ 
ovais émeyiyveokov of Ocóuevot ToU Oedpatos. 

1 * 3 N Pe kl c^ Li i 5 , 
ov yàp avtos lloumrgios idety bmégpetvev, aXX 
, 1 / 
apociwodmevos TÒ vewerntov eis Liwwmny damé- 

^ 55 ^ ^ ay? ` ^ e" 
neure. THE È éo0fjros, Hv hoper, xal Tov ÓmXcv 

` * / Li r 
TO uéryeÜos xai THY NaumpoTHTa é€Oavpaoe: raitot 


1 Dpos Coraés and Bekker have eis isjos, after Solanus, 
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exercise, but at their shouts and entreaties he dis- 
mounted from his horse, took the dispatches, and led 
the way into camp. There was no regular tribunal, 
nor had there been time to erect the military sub- 
stitute, which the soldiers make with their own 
hands by digging up large clods of earth and heaping 
them one upon "another ; but in the eager haste of 
the moment they piled up the pack-saddles of the 
beasts of burden and made an eminence of them. 
Pompey ascended this and announced to his soldiers 
that Mithridates was dead, having made away with 
himself because his son Pharnaces had revolted from 
him, and that Pharnaces had come into possession of 
all the power there, acting, as he wrote, in behalf ot 
himself and the Romans.! 

XLII. Upon this the army, filled with joy, as was 
natural, gave itself up to sacrifices and entertain- 
ments, feeling that in the person of Mithridates ten 
thousand enemies had died. Then Pompey, having 
brought his achievements and expeditions to such an 
unexpectedly easy completion, straightway withdrew 
from Arabia, and passing rapidly through the inter- 
vening provinces, came to Amisus. Here he found 
many gifts that had been brought from Pharnaces, 
and many dead hodies of the royal family, and the 
corpse of Mithridates himself, which was not easy to 
recognize by the face (for the embahners had 
neglected to remove the brain), but those who cared 
to see the body recognized it by the sears. Pompey 
himself could not bring himself to look upon the 
body, but to propitiate the divine jealousy sent it 
away to Sinope. He was amazed at the size and 
splendour of the arms and raiment which Mith- 
ridates used to wear; although the sword. belt, which 


1 This waa in 63 B.C. 
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Tov pev Exduatijpa merormuévov ATÒ rerpakociov 
TaXrrav HórAXios réas émoXgoev ' ApiapáÜn, 
Tijv 8? kitapw Veios ó rod MiOpiéarov aUvrpodos 
čdwre xpuda 9exÜévr. avaro TO Sura Tai, 
Gavpactiis ovcay épyacias. ò tote tov llop- 
"iov O.éXaÜ0e, Papraxns b€ yvous batepor éri- 
pepijaato TOUS UpeXoguévovs. 

Avorxjoas O6 Ta exe Kal xaragT a dpevos 
obres 9059 TampyyupukceTepor éxpijro TÀ TWopeta. 
Kal yap eig Metvadryny adixopevos tiv Te Toker 
Hrevbépwae dia  Geodárr, Kal TOP ayaova tov 
natpiov éÜcdcaro t&v Tonto, vmóÜeciv piav 
Éyovra Tas £keivov pates. aleis 66 70 Oed- 
Tpe mepieypávjrao TO elos ajroÜ «ai TOY TÜTOV, 
WS Spoor dmepyaT ô evos TÒ ér Põnn, perfor dé 
xai geuvotepov, év ĉe '"PoÓq yeroueros TávTwv 
pèr )epoáaaro TOv aodio TOv, Kat Owpeav éxáa vo 
TráXarrov éüoxe: Uoced@mos ÔÈ kal Thy ükpó- 
acw àvéypaNrev jv Éaxev én’ adtod mpòs 'Ep- 
payopay Tov propa wept Tis kaÜóXov Enrijoeos 
avritakdpevos. év 66 AQ ivais Ta èv mpós Tous 
diroadpous pora tod lloumugtov: 7H moder Ó€ 
érrtoous cis émiakevrv mevrikovra ráXavra Map- 
mpotatos üvrÜpemor TXmibev émifhjoeo0at Tij 
'IraXtas kai vro8v ód0:joecÜat rois olxor moDo0- 
civ. @ 8 apa mpós Ta lam pà Kal ueyáXa TOV 
ano Ths TUX)s dyadar aci Tiwa kepavvvvat Karot 
poipay émipmenres ears Satwoviw, ToDTO UTOLKOUpeEt 
TáXai mapaskevdķov abro Mumypotépav THY 


» E ^ ^ 
1 émávobBov. é€uSpice yàp  Movaia mapa Tw 
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cost four hundred talents, was stolen by Publius and 
sold to Ariarathes, and the tiara was secretly given 
by Caius, the foster brother of Mithridates, to 
Faustus the son of Sulla, at his request; it was a 
piece of wonderful workmanship. All this escaped 
the knowledge of Pompey at the time, bnt Phar- 
naces afterwards learned of it and punished the 
thieves. 

After arranging and settling affairs in those parts, 
Pompey proceeded on his journey, and now with 
greater pomp and eeremony. For instance, when 
he came to Mitvlene, he gave the city its freedom, 
for the sake of Theophanes, and witnessed the 
Lraditional contest of the poets there, who now took 
as their sole theme his own exploits. And being 
pleased with the theatre, he had sketches and plans 
of it made for him, that he might build one like it 
in Rome, only larger and more splendid.! And 
when he was in Rhodes, he heard all the sophists 
there, and made each of them a present of a talent. 
Poseidonius has actually described the discourse 
which he held before him, against Hermagoras the 
rhetorician, on Investigation in General. At Athens, 
too, he not only tre ated the philosophers with like 
munificence, but also gave fifty talents to the city 
towards its restoration. He therefore hoped to set foot 
in Jtaly with a reputation more brilliant than that of 
any other man, and that liis family would be as eager 
to see him as he was to see them. But that divine 
agency which always takes pains to mingle with the 
great and splendid gifts of fortune a certain portion 
of evil, had long been secretly at work preparing to 
make his return a very bitter one. For Mucia his wife 


1 Cf. chapter xl. 5. The theatre was opened in 55 Bc., 
and accommodated 40,000 persons. 
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ámobnuiav avTod. Kat Toppo uéy àv o IToprijios 
kaedpóvet To XAóyov: TAnoion dé "IraMas yevó- 
pevos Kai axoXttovri TO NOYLT LD pardov, eS 
EOLKE, THS aitias áxrágevos, em eprev QuTH id 
dóeciv, oUTEe TOTE ypaxras ove ÜgTEpov èp ois 
apijcey éfermwv: ev & émioroXais Kixépwvos 7 
aiTia ryéypam Tat. 

XLIII. Aayor 88 wavtodamot wept tod Top- 
miovu T pPOKATÉTUTTOV eig THD Pay Ka 06pvBos 
Sv morús, ws eùlùs afovros él thy moALY TÒ 
cTpárevua kai povapxias BeBaias eg opevys. 
Kpáocos è rovs waidas xal rà Xp'ipara Xa «v 
umcEnrOev, eive Seicas ddyOas, eire uaXXov, ws 
éSéxet, mionw ümoXetmeov TH StaBorH Kat Tov 
dÜóévov morâv tpaydtepov. eblis obv émis 
‘Irarias ó llojum5ios xal cvvayayev eis éx- 
kXgcíav ToUe cTpaTworas Kal Tà  mwpémovra 
SiarexOeis Kal iroppovnodpevos, | ékéNevae 
StariecOat Kata modu éxdaTous kai Tpéme- 
cai mpos TH olkeia, geuruévove añs emt 
Tov Opiaußov avt cvveAÓetv. | obro O6 THs 
aTpaTiás ckeóacÜetass kai vrurÜavouévev aqráv- 
rov Tpüyua cvvéfhj Oavpactov. opaoar yap 
ai móXeis Tlopmjiov Mayvov dvomXov xai per 
drbywr Tv cvviÜov orep é£ &XXns ámoónuías 
Oravropevópevov, EKYEOMEVAL ds evvotay kai Tpo- 
méurrovoat peTa petbovos duvdpews avykariyyov 
els THY ‘Pony, eb vt kwetv Gevoetro Kal vewTept- 
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had played the wanton during his abseuce, While 
Pompey was far away, he bad treated the report of 
it with contempt; but when he was nearer Italy and, 
as it would seem, had examined the charge more af 
his leisure, he sent her a bill of divorce, although he 
neither wrote at that time, nor afterwards declared, 
the grounds on which he put her away ; but the 
reason is stated in Cicero's letters.! 

XLIIL. All sorts of stories about Pompey kept 
travelling to Rome before him, and there was much 
commotion there, where it was thought that he 
would straightway lead his army against the city, 
and that a monarchy would be securely established. 
Crassus took his ehildren and his money aud secretly 
withdrew, whether it was that he was really afraid, 
or rather, as seemed likely, because he wished to 
give eredibility to the calumny and make the envious 
hatred of Pompey more severe. Pouipey, accord- 
ingly, as soon as he set foot in Italy, held an 
assembly of his soldiers, and after he had said what 
fitted the occasion, and had expressed his gratitude 
aud affection for them, he bade them disperse to 
their several cities and seek their homes, remember- 
ing to eome together again for the celebration of his 
triumph. When the army had been thus disbanded 
and ail the world had learned about it, a wondertul 
thing happened. When the cities saw Pompey the 
Great journeying along unarmed and with only a 
few intimate friends, as “though returning from an or- 
dinary sojourn abroad, the people str eamed forth to 
show their good will, and escorting him on his way 
with a larger force, brought him with them back to 
Rome, where, had he purposed any revolutionary 

i s in any which are extant. In a letter to Atticus 


(i. 12, 3) Cicero says that Pompey's divorce of Mucia was 
heartily approved. ? In 2 Ba. 
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few TÓTe, pydev éxeivov Oeópevov tod atpatev- 
HATOS. 

XLIV. 'Ewei è 0 vópoşs oùx ela mpò TOU 
pidußov maperOctvy eis Tw Todt, Ereprrev 
akiav eis tiw BovXgv dvaBaXéc0ai tas tev 
Unatwv apyapecias, kat Oobva, tavTny avTO 
Ti xápw ores Tapov llecowt cvrapyatpe- 
ciam. Katavos 06 mpós tH akiwow évovravros 
otk éruxe ToD BovXevuaTos. Üavyudaas O6 Tv 
cappyciay avTOD kai TOV TOvOV ( povos Éxypljro 
havepas Umép tav ixalaw, émePvunoey apas yé 
mes kTHcacOas Tov dvdpa’ Kal 6vetv obo Qv eà- 
du» TH Károwi thy pèr abtos égoUXero Xafdetv 
yuvatka, Ti» 66 TQ Tall cvvoutcat. Tod O6 
Katwvos vmiðopérov Tyv TE(parv, ws Ouad0opàv 
obcav avtod Tpomov Tivà Gexatouévov bia TAS 
otketoTyTOS, 7) T€ OEAPH xal 9) yuvi) YaXer as 
Edepov ei Iloumijiov Máyvov àrorpiyrerat xbeo- 
Tir. év roút è BovXóuevos ÜraTov amodetEat 
Iloum 5tos “Adparov àpryépiov ets Tas ÓvXàs avy- 
Aickev bTép avTov, kal TOUTO KaTLOVTES Els TOUS 
Iloummíov kimous éAaufavov, doe TO Tpü'yua 
mepiflónrov elvat kal Tov lloumjiov arovew 
KAKOS, WS auTos üpxe ed ois xaTcpÜmacev as 
peyloTys ETUXE, TAUTHY viov s0to0vra Tolg Ov 
aperis xticacGat pn  Cvvagévots. ‘ Tovtwv 
uevTot, mpos Tas yuvaixas ò Karow čġnoe, 
“cay vedor Kotvwvytéov otxetors llogmytov 
yevoyévots," at 6€ ákovcag at avréyvocav BéXrtov 
atta éxetvov XoyiscoÜat Tepl ToU m pémovros. 
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changes at that time, he had no need of the army 
that he had disbanded. 

XLIV. Now, since the law did not permit a com- 
mander to enter the city before his triumph, Pompey 
sent a request to the senate that they shonld put oft 
the consular elections, asking them to grant him 
this favour in order that he might personally assist 
Piso in his candidacy. But Cato opposed the request, 
and Pompey did not get what he wished. However, 
Pompey admired Cato's boldness of speech and the 
firmness which he alone publicly displayed in defence 
of law and justice, and therefore set his heart on 
winning him over in some way or other; and since 
Cato had two nieces, Pompey wished to take one of 
them to wife himself, and to marry the other to his 
son. But Cato saw through the design, which he 
thought aimed at eorrupting him and in a manner 
bribing him by means of marriage alliance, although 
his sister and his wife were displeased that he 
should reject Pompey the Great as a family con- 
nection. In the meantime, however, wishing to 
have Afranius made consul, Pompey spent money 
lavishly on his behalf among the tribes, and the 
people went down to Pompey's gardens to get it. 
As a consequence, the matter became notorious and 
Pompey was in ill repute; the office of consul was 
highest of all, and he himself had therefore re- 
ceived it as a reward for his successes, and yet he 
was making this office a thing to be bought by those 
who were unable to win it by merit. “In these 
reproaches, however," said Cato to the women, * we 
must have taken our share, if we had become 
allied to Pompey." And when they heard this, they 
agreed that his estimate of the fit and proper was 
better than theirs. 


md 


1 Cf. Cato the Younger, xxx. 1-5, 
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XLV. Top &é Opuáu ov TÓ peyeber, KALTED eis 
"uepas 850 uepia Üévros, 6 , Xpóvos OUK e&ijpeeaev, 
àXXà TOV Taped kevag Hevea TOAAQ THIS 0cas 
e£éneoev, érépas dmoxpóvra. TOUTIS dtiwpa Kal 
KOT LOS elvas. ypáuuacıi è Tponyovpéros €6n- 
Aotro Ta yévn KAO’ ov EPptauBever. Àv 66 TadE 
ILórros, 'Apuevía, Kammaeokía, lladXa-yoría, 
M58&(a, KoXxís, "I89pec, “AXBavoi, Supia, KiM- 
kta, Mecosrorauía, Ta mepi SPoríegv «al Tla- 
Aaotivyv, lovéata, Apaßia; TÒ meparucóv Array 
év yi kal ÜaXdcag karamemoXeunuévov. dv 88 
ToUToLs dpovpia uév rAwKOTA YedMwy ovK ENGT- 
Tova, wodeus 66 où TOAD THY évaxodiwy dmoóé- 
ovoat, Trepatexal O6 vies ÓkTakóciat, KaTOLKLAL 
68 TÓXewv plas Séoveas rerrapákovra. Tpos 6é 
TOUTOLS eppate dua TOY PA spare OTL vrevra&ia - 
xirar uev pupiaces ek TOY TeÀÓOVP UTÜpxor, ÈK 
66 oy avTOs TPOTEKTIOATO TÍ) TONEL jeupeddas 
òxTario yilas TevTaKoolas AapuBavovon', ava- 
$éperai Óé eig TO Ó»uóciov Tapeetoy ev vouio path 
Kal karTackevals dpyupiou «al Xpvatov Oc púpia 
7áAavra, müpeb TOY €(g TOUS TTPATLÓTAS de60- 
fever, &v o ToUNAX LO TOV atpav Kara Aoyov 
pa ypas eiAyoe xUMas. Trevrasocias. aX mde 
Aero o émoumeU8naav, avev TOV Apxemeiparár, 
vios Teypdvov Tod "Appeviov peta YUVQLKOS «ai 
Üvyapós, avrou TE Teypavov tov Baciréws yur 
Zociun, kai BactXevs ‘lovdaiwv "Apta TóBovXos, 
Mifpiódrov de á&eX $n kal TévT€ Tékva, Kal 
SxvOides wyevaixes, "ArBavrav 66 xai "Tp 
unpor kal ToO Koppaynvav Paros, katl Tpo- 
Tam cüpmroXkka Kat Tals payas iacdpiÜ ua 
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ALV. His triumph had such a magnitude that, 
although it was distributed over two days, still the 
time would not suffice, but much of what had been 
prepared could not find a place in the spectacle, 
enough to dignify and adorn another triumphal 
procession. Inscriptions borne in advance of the 
procession indicated the nations over which he 
triumphed. These were: Pontus, Armenia, Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, Iberia, ‘Albania: 
Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and Palestine, 
Judaea, Arabia, and all the power of the pirates by 
sea and land which had been overthrown. Among 
these peoples no less than a thousand strougholds 
had been captured, according to the inscriptions, 
and cities not much under nine hundred in number, 
besides eight hundred piratical ships, while thir ty- 
nine cities had been founded. In addition to all 
this the inscriptions set forth that whereas the 
public revenues from taxes had heen fifty million 
drachmas, they were receiving from the additions 
which Pompey had made to the city’s power eighty- 
five million, and that he was bringing into the public 
treasury in coined money and vessels of gold and 
silver twenty thousand talents, apart from the money 
which had been given to his soldiers, of whom the 
one whose share was the smallest had received 
fifteen hundred drachmas. The captives led in 
triumph, besides the chief pirates, were the son of 
Tigranes the Armenian with his wife and daughter, 
Zosime, a wife of King Tigranes himself, Aristo- 
bulus, king of the Jews, a sister and five children of 
Mithridates, Seythian women, and hostages given 
by the Iberians, by the Albanians, and by "the "king 
of Commagene ; there were also very many trophies, 
equal in number to all the battles in which Pompey 
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maga as 7) avTOS À 61a TOV c TpaTI»'y Gv évéscqa e. 
uéyiotov 86 bm ípxe mpos Oófav kai pydevi Toy 
morore '"Pogaíev yeyoros, ött TOY TpiTOV Opi- 
apBov aro THs TpLTHS Nreipov KaTHYyayEV. eni 
Tpis ye kai TrpóTepov aav €vepot TeÜput uie ukóTes: 
éxeivos Sè Tov pev mp&rov ér AcBuns, Tov 6é TA 
tepov e£ Eùponmns, Torov G6 Tov Tehevralov dro 
tis Asias eicaya'yüv rpómov TIVA THY oLKOUpLE- 
vov é&óket rois rpialv brhyGat 0piáu Pots. 
XLVI. ‘Huria 86 tote "v, Os per oi Kara 
mávra TQ 'AXcEavópo mapaBáXXorres avTOv 
xal mpoc [jiBátovres a£iobat, veorepos TÖV Tid. 
kovra Kal Terrápov éTdv, áXmÜeia òè rots 
rerrapákovra TPOTHYEV. OS Guyro y àv evrabla 
Tod Biou mavadpevos, axype ob THY Ane Edvdpou 
royny bayer ó 06 éméxerva xypóvos ajTQ Tas uv 
ebrvytas Sveykev. émijÜovovs, àvmeéa rovs òè TAS 
Suotvyias. Jv yàp ÈK mpoa1kvTav avtos erT- 
caro Stvapiy Èv TH TOAEL, TAÛTY Xpopevos UTEP 
dXXov où Stixaiws, oov éxeivots LEyxúÚos T poce- 
ride. ths éavtod S0&ns ádaipóv, érable poun 
xai peyéðet THs avro Svvdpeos «aTaAMvÜeis. 
xai kaÜdmep Ta KapTepwTaTa pepy Kal xwpia 
Tov qóXeov, Stay Oébyrat TroXepiovs, ékeivots 
mpooTtO nat Tijv GvTOV io xov, ores ou Ts 
ILoumgiov burdens Katoap éfapÜeis emi uL 
TOMY, @ KATA TOV dXXcv Ia xvae, Tobrov dwé- 
Tpewe Kal xaréSaXev. émpáx8n oé obras. 
AeUxoAXov, es eravanrdev €& “Actas vmo Hop- 
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had been victorious either in person or in the persons 
of his lieutenants. But that which most enhanced 
his glory and had uever been the lot of any Ronum 
before, was that he celebrated his third triumph 
over the third continent. For others before him 
had celebrated three triumphs; but he celebrated 
his first over Libya, his second over Europe, and 
this his last over Asia, so that he seemed in a wav 
to have included the whole world in his three 
triumphs, 

XLVI. His age at this time, as those insist who 
compare him in all points to Alexander and force 
the parallel, was less than thirty-four years, though 
in fact he was nearly forty. How happy would it 
have been for him if he had ended his life at this 
point, up to which he enjoyed the good fortune ot 
Alexander! For succeeding time brought him only 
success that made him odious, and failure that was 
irreparable, That political power which he had won 
by his own legitimate efforts, this he used in the 
interests of others illegally, thus weakening his own 
reputation in proportion as he strengthened them, 
so that before he was aware of it he was ruined by 
the very vigour and magnitude of his own power. 
And just as the strongest parts of a city’s defences, 
when they are captured by an enemy, impart to him 
their own inherent strength, so it was by Pompey's 
power and influence that Caesar was raised up 
against the city, and Caesar overthrew and cast 
down the very man by whose aid he had waxed 
strong against the rest. And this was the way it 
came about. 

When Lucullus came back from Asia, where he 


! In. 61 Bc., when this triumph was celebrated, Pompey 
was in his forty-sixth year, 
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TWov TepiüDpwgévos, avtixa T€ ATP 7 
cÓyxAnros éóéfaro, kai yuüXXov éri llojmntov 
4 f » , x 
Tapayevouévou koXovovaa Tiv Oófav tyyetpev émi 
> ^ - 
THY TokuTelav. o è råa pèr upis Jv Hd 
` H ` , e ^ ^ ` 
«al KaTepuKTO TO TpaKTiKdy, Nov TYONNS Kal 
^ ^ ` ^ ó ^ e ^ * 8 ô 
Tals nepi Tov WrovTOY StaTpLBats EavTov evdedw- 
«Gs, émi 6€ Llouanion eùbùs difas kai KaBomevos 
évróvcs avtod mepi re TOV diaTaEewy as éXvacr 
ékpá.rei, Kal TrXéov eiyev év TH Povh cuvaywue- 
Couévov Katwvos. érimrov 66 kai meptwloupevos 
t A ^ ^ 
o Hopmijios ?)vaykátero ónuapyobot srpoadevyew 
- - r , 
Kal pocapráaÜa. pecpaxtors' àv o BSedkupwTaTos 
, A * A [4 + 
xai Opacúraros Kħwsios ávaXaflov avrov umép- 
^ F fa 
pure TÒ Sree, Kal map àfiav cvdtvdovpevov ér 
^ , ? ^ ^ * , 
ayopd éyev Kal mrepubépov éypijro TOv Tpos yapty 
wv M fa + * [A 
üyXov «ai koXkakeiav ypahopevwy kat Xeyouévav 
^ M , M » ir 3 
5 Beßarwrth, kai mpoaére polov "ret, orep av 
, 3 Y 3, ^ ^ [24 y 
KATALGYUVOY, UAA evuepryero, OV voTepov cafe 
mapà Iloumyiov, mpoéa80at. Kucépova, diXov óvra 
~ ^ m 
Kal TÀeioTa 67) sremoAurevuévov vmép avTOoU. 
/ ^ k ^ ^ - Ü £ 
Kivduvevorte yàp avT@ kai Ocouévo Bondelas 
b ^ ^ m GA 
ovde els Ovuv mponAÜev, GAA Tois Tuovaiv 
4 , M Y e fa + Ui 
aTokMeicas THY avrEovy érépaus Ü)paus Gero 
r ^ 
antor. Kuépov 96 pofyðeis Tv xpiow met- 
HrAGe THs ‘Pepys. 


1 Gf. chapter xxxi. 1. 
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had been outrageously treated by Pompey, the 
senate at once gave him a splendid reception, and 
alter Pompey's arrival, wishing to obstruct that 
leader's reputation, it urged Lucullus all the more to 
take part in publie life. In other matters Lucullus 
was already dulled and chilled past all efficiency, 
having given himself over to the pleasures of ease 
and the enjoyment of his wealth ; but he sprang at 
once upon Pompey and by a vigorous attack won a 
victory over him in the matter of those ordinances 
of his own which Pompey had aunulled,! and carried 
the day in the senate with the support of Cato. 
Thus worsted and hard pressed, Pompey was forced 
to fly for refuge to popular tribunes and attach 
himself to young adventurers. Among these the 
boldest and vilest was Clodius, who took him up and 
threw him down under the feet of the people, and 
keeping him ignobly rolled about in the dust of the 
forum, and dragging him to and fro there, he used 
him for the confirmation of what was said and pro- 
posed to gratify and flatter the people. He even 
went so far as to ask a reward for his services from 
Pompey, as if he were helping him instead of 
disgracing him, and this reward he subsequently 
got in the betrayal of Cicero, who was Pompey's 
friend and had done him more political favours than 
any one else. For when Cicero was in danger of 
condemnation and begged his aid, Pompey would 
not even see him, but shut his front door upon 
those who came in Cicero's behalf, and slipped away 
by another. Cicero, therefore, fearing the result of 
his trial, withdrew secretly from Rome.? 


* Having been impeached for illegally putting Lentulus 
and Cethegus to death, he went into voluntary exile in 
58 p.c. See the Cicero, chapters xxx. aud xxxi. 
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XLVII. Tore 88 Katcap Alov aro otpatetas 
raro ToXireUpaTos Ò TAEiaTHY uév AUTO Yap 
én TO mapóvri xai Stvayw eicabOis  Tveyke, 
uéyw Ta 86 llopmyiov Brave «ai Tv mów. 
UmaTelav uiv yap perpe: mpormw opõv 66 drt 
Kpdocov Tpós Lopmyiov Giajepouévov Üarépo 
vpoaÜéuevos éxÜpQ xwpijicerat TO ETEPM, TPÉTETAL 
moos Stadrayas aydotv, mpüyga Kadoy per 
dAXws Kal wodcTixdy, aitia è da) Kai perà 
Seuvotntos bm éxetvou cuvTedev émiBovrAws. Y) 
yàp orep év cxude: Tas aToKrioes emavicotaa 
THs TOAEWS io yUs eis êv ouveAOobaa Kal yevouévn 
uia THY TavTa Mpaypata kaTacTactácacgav Kal 
xaTra(flakoDcav avavtaywratov pony émoinoev. 
6 your Karwy tovs Aéyovras vro THs DoTepov 
yevouévys mpos Kaicapa llowm9iop čiapopås 
dvatpatiwat Thy TOMY ápaprávety Eheyev aitt- 
pévous Tò TeAevraiov: ov yap THY cráciv ob66 
Tiv ÉyÜpav, àXXà THY avo acu xai THY ouovoiav 
auT@y Th wore. xaxov mp@tov wevéaÜau xai 
uéquoTov. mpéOn pev yap matos Kaicap: evdis 
86 Üepareicv Tov dmopov Kal mérvnra karoixtas 
TÓAÀecv kai vopas aypav Cypadev, éeBatvov. TÒ 
ris apyis afíena xal Tpómov Twwà Ómnapxiav 
Thy vrateav xadiatas. évavtioupévov G6 Tod 
cvvapxyovros avt@ Burov, Kat Kutewrvos ppw- 
ueréc rara TQ. Dúo Tapeoxevacpévou Bonde, 
mpoayayou 6 Kaicap émi rov Bypatos Iourýiov 
udavi xai Tposayopevcas TpuTmcev ei TOUS 
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XLVII At this time Caesar had returned from 
his province! and had inaugurated a policy which 
brought him the greatest favour for the present 
and power for the future, but proved most injurious 
to Pompey and the city. He was a candidate for 
his first consulship, and seeing that, while Crassus 
and Pompey were at variance, if he attached. him- 
self to the one he would make an enemy of the 
other, he sought to reeoncile them with one another, 
—a thing which was honourable in itself and con- 
ducive to the public good, but he undertook it for 
an unworthy reason and with all the cleverness of 
an intriguer. For those opposing forces which, as 
in a vessel, prevented the city from rocking to and 
fro, were united into one, thereby giving to faction 
an irresistible momentum that overpowered and 
overthrew everything. At all events, Cato, when 
men said that the state had been overturned by the 
quarrel which afterwards arose between Caesar and 
Pompey, declared that they wrongly laid the blame 
on what had merely happened last; for it was not 
their discord nor yet their enmity, but their concord 
and harmony which was the first and greatest evil 
to befall the eity. Caesar was, indeed, chosen 
consul ; but he at once paid his court to the indigent 
and pauper classes by proposing measures for the 
founding of cities and the distribution of lands. 
thereby lowering the dignity of his office and 
making the consulate a kind of tribunate. And 
when he was opposed by his colleague Bibulus, and 
Cato stood ready to support Bibulus with all his 
might, Caesar brought Pompey on the rostra before 
the people, and asked him in so many words 


! He returned from Spain in UU Bc. See the Caesar, 
chapters xiii, and xiv, 
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vóopovs ésatwois Tob 86 evpdijeavros, ' Obkobv, 
eimev, “dy tus ToUs vOnovs fhátgrat eis Tov 
Siipov adi—n Boy80ov;" *"llávv uév obv," čpn 
Ilouzios, “adbtEouar, TPOS TOUS &TetXoUvras Ta 
Ein peta Eidous kai Ovpeóv kopibov." TOUTOU 
Iojrjios oveey oUTe eüUmetv oUTE moo EXPL 
THS ńpépas éxeivns optixatepov &Oofev, Gore 
Kai TOUS díXous dTmoXoyciaÜat ddoxovras éx- 
$vyeiv avTOv eml Kapo TÒ pijpa. TOÍS uévTOL 
pérà TADTA  TpPATTOpÉVOLS Qavepós Ñv 109 mavTå- 
macy EauTOV TO Kaicape xpicacbat TapaóeÓc- 
kos. — "lovAlav yàp Hv Katcapos Ovyacépa, 
Kamiwv kac oXov) péviv Kal yauetolat 73 
Àovcar OMeyev ?uepàv, ovdevos àv "poc 80K7}- 
gavros &ynue Hoparnios, pelriypa Karion THS 
ópryijs THY éavTOU Üv'ja répa. kaTauégas, Davare 
TO Trail Xóa "rpóTepov eyyeyunpévnv. avTos 
Sè Kaicap éynpe KaXrovpvtar tH Leicwvos. 
XLVIII. "Ex òè TOUTOU Hopajios éumAijoas 
cTparie Tv T)» TOALY (mavra Ta T pay pata Big 
KATELNE, Bupro Te yap eis aryopay TO UTUTO 
Ka TLÓVTL uer AcvkOX XOU kai Kdtavos égve 
TpocTecÓvTes kaTékAagav Tas puBdous, abToD 
Sé Tis KoTpiwy kóduvov ék reparis toù Burov 
xateckédace, úo 8€ Sijyapyor Thy avpmpomep- 
TOVTOV eTpwbnaay. obro € TOV Evid ra pévov 
eek UE , 
THY ayopay epnpwoavtes émeküpocav TOV Tepi 
TÍS ravoi TOY Ywplov vopov" @ dedeac cis o 0 
OF} 408 els Trücav hen Tags avTois evyeryover Kal 
KATAVTNS mpatiy, obey TOAUT pa/y LOVED”, adr’ 
ET LPEPwV cuoi) TOS Ypaopevors THY Yinpov. 
éxupwOycay otv lloumypio pev ai Gurd£ews mèp 
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whether he approved the proposed laws: and when 
Pompey said he did, “ Then,” said Caesar, “in ease 
any resistance should he made to the laws, will you 
come to the aid of the people?" — * Yes, indeed,’ 
said Pompey, “I will come, bringing, against those 
who threaten swords, both sword and buckler." 
Never up to that day had Pompey said or done any- 
thing more vulgar and arrogant, as it was thought, 
so that even his friends apologized for him and said 
the words must have escaped him on the spur of the 
moment. However, by his subsequent acts he made 
it clear that he had now wholly given himself up to 
do Caesar's bidding. l'or to everybody’ s surprise he 
married Julia, the "laughter of Caesar, although she 
was betrothed to Caepio and was going to be married 
to him within a few days; and to appease the wrath 
of Caepio, Pompey promised him his own daughter 
in marriage, although she was already engaged to 
Faustus the son of Sulla. Caesar himself married 
Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso. 

XLVIII. After this, Pompey filled the city with 
soldiers and carried everything with a high hand. 
As Bibulus the consul was going down into the 
forum with Lucullus and Cato, the crowd fell upon 
him and broke the fasces of his lictors, and somebody 
threw a basket of ordure all over the head ot 
Bibulus himself, and two of the tribunes who were 
escorting him were wounded. When they had thus 
cleared the forum of their opponents, they passed 
the law concerning the distribution of lands; and 
the people, caught ‘by this bait, became tame at once 
in their hands, and ready to support any project, 
not meddling at all, but silently voting for what was 
proposed to them. Ace ordingly, Pompey got those 
enactments of his ratified which Lucullus coliteste d; 
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T + bY r L 
æv AecUkoXXos notte, Katoape 06 Tiv évrós "AX- 
` ` ba ` Y , M ‘ 
TEWV KAL TNV EXTOS Éyetv l'aXaTiav kai IAXvptovs 
3 , 
eis Tevtaétiay Kal Téccapa Tdypata TÉNE 
gTpaTLoTOV, UTüTOUS Se eig TO guéXXor eivai 
Ileíaova tov Kaícapos TevÜepóv xai Varr, 
dvépa tay lloumniov coAdKwy vmepovéorarov. 
t , 
IIpavrouévev òè rovrov DófXos uév ets tiv 
3 r F4 3 ^ "^ m^ 
OLKLAY kaTakXeicágevos OKTW uvv où mporjXÜev 
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Umatevwr, arr’ é£émeusre Guaypáuuara Bracdy- 
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yopeve, AeUkoXXos O6 dmevrov navyiav yer ws 
obKért TPOS TOALTELaY cpaios* öte 0») Kai Top- 
Pe Td f ^ ^ 
mnios pn, yépovri TO Tpvóüv dwpotepoy eivai 
m^ r ^ r M * 
Tov ToAÀiTeUegÜai.  TaXxU pivToL kai avTOS épa- 
^ ^ t ^ 
Aáccero TQ THs opns EpwTt kal Trpocetyer 
é ^ 
exeivy TA TOAAA xai cwvówjuépevev èv aypois 
^ 3 
kai Kimo, ué 66 TOY KAT ayopàr TpaTTO- 
+ M H ^ ^ 
uérov, óoTe Kat KXdóiov avtod karadpovija at 
^ fa ei 
ónuapxoüvra tote kai ÜÉpacvráTov arvracdar 
, 5 ^ X 3 2 a t ^ 
Tpaypáror. met yap é£éBaXe Kixépwva, xai 
Kdárova mpopace atpatnyias eis Kompov ané 
, 
meprre, Katcapos ets l'aXartav. é£eXqXaxoros, 
^ A M ^ 
avto O6 Tpocéyovra Tov Ofuov éopa müávra 
à M 
vpuTTOVTL. kal TodsTEvomer@ Tpos xdpw, evAds 
ETEV EL pet tov LHoumniou Guará£eov vias ávatpetv, 
M 5 , 
kai Tiyparny tov aixuáXo rov áóaprácas eiye 
m ^ P. , ^ ^ 
civ abTQ, Kai Tols iñois Stas émyye, m eipav 
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Caesar received the two Gauls and IHyricum for five 
years, together with four complete legions ; and it 
was decided that the consuls for the ensuing year! 
should be Piso, the father-in-law of Caesar, and 
Gabinius, who was the most extravagant of Pompey's 
flatterers. 

While this was going on, Bibulus shut himself up 
in his house and for the eight months remaining of 
his consulship did not appear in public, but issued 
edicts which were full of accusations and slanders 
against Pompey and Caesar ; Cato, as though inspired 
and possessed by a spirit of prophecy, foretold in 
the senate what tlie future would bring to the city 
and to Pompey; while Lucullus renounced the 
struggle and led a life of ease, on the plea that he 
was past the age for political affairs; whereat Pompey 
remarked that for an old man luxurious living was 
more unseasonable than political activity. However, 
Pompey himself also soon gave way weakly to his 
passion for his young wife, devoted himself for the 
most part to her, spent his time with her in villas 
and gardens, aud neglected what was going on in 
the forum, so that even Clodius, who was then a 
tribune of the people, despised him and engaged in 
most daring measures. For after he had driven 
Cicero into banishment, and sent Cato off to Cyprus 
under pretence of giving him military command, 
and Caesar was gone off to Gaul, and when he saw 
that the people were devoted to him because all his 
political measures were undertaken to please them, 
he straightway attempted to repeal some of the 
arrangements which Pompey had made; he took 
away his prisoner, Tigranes, and kept him about his 
own person; and he prosecuted some of his friends, 


1 58 B.C. 
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making a test of the power of Pompey by his pro- 
ceedings against them. And finally, when Poinpey 
appeared at a public trial, Clodius, having at his 
beck and cail a rabble of the Jewdest and most 
arrogant ruffians, stationed himself in a conspicuous 
place and put to them such questions as these: 


.** Who is a licentious imperator?" “What man seeks 


for a man?" * Who scratches his head with one 
finger?" And they, like a chorus trained in respon- 
sive song, as he shook his toga, would answer each 
question by shouting out ** Pompey." 

XLIX. Of course this also was annoying to Pom- 
pey, who was not accustomed to vilification and was 
inexperienced in this sort of warfare; but he was 
more distressed when he perceived that the senate 
was delighted to see him insulted and paying a 
penalty for his betrayal of Cicero. When, however, 
it had come to blows and even wounds in the forum, 
and a servant of Clodius, stealing along through the 
crowd of bystanders towards Pompey, was found to 
have a sword in his hand, Pompey made this his 
excuse, although he was also afraid of the insolent 
abuse of Clodius, and came no more into the forum 
as long as Clodius was tribune, but kept himself con- 
tinnally at home, where he was ever debating with 
his friends how he might appease the anger of the 
senate and the nobility against him. To Culleo, 
however, who urged him to divorce Julia aud ex- 
change the friendship of Caesar for that of the 
senate, he would not listen, but he yielded to the 
arguments of those who thought he ought to bring 
Cicero back, who was the greatest enemy of Clodius 
and most beloved in the senate, and he escorted 


1 The trial of Milo, in 56 B.c. Cf. Dio Cassius, xxxix. 
19. 
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! In 57 B.C. 
? The law made Pompey Praefectus Annonae for five years 
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Cicero's brother, who was a petitioner for his re- 
turn, with a large force into the forum, where, 
though some were wounded and some killed, he 
nevertheless got the better of Clodius. And when 
Cicero returned to the city! by virtue of the law 
then passed, he immediately reconciled Pompey 
to the senate, and by his advocacy of the corn law 
he in à manner once more made Pompey master of 
all the land and sea in Roman possession. For under 
his direction were placed harbours, trading-places, 
distributions of crops,—in a word, navigation and 
agriculture.? Clodius alleged that the law had not 
been proposed on account of the scarcity of grain, 
but the scarcity of grain had arisen in order that the 
law might be proposed, a law whereby the power of 
Pompey, which was withering away, as it were, in 
consequence of his failing spirits, might be rekindled 
again and recovered in a new office. But others de- 
clare that this was a device of the consul Spinther, 
whose aim was to confine Pompey in a higher office, 
in order that he himself might be sent out to aid 
King Ptolemy.’ However, Canidius, as tribune of 
the people, brought in a law providing that Pompey, 
without an army, and with two lictors only, should 
go out as a meditator between the king and the 
people of Alexandria. Pompey was thought to re- 
gard the law with no disfavour, but the senate re- 
jected it, on the plausible pretence that it feared 
for his safety. Besides, writings were to be found 
scattered about the forum and near the senate-house, 
stating that it was Ptolemy's wish to have Pompey 
given to him as a commander instead of Spinther. 
Aud Timagenes actually says that Ptolemy left home 

? Ptolemy had taken refuge from his dissatisfied subjects 


in Rome, and wished to be restored. Cf. Dio Cassius, xxxix. 
12-17, He is referred to again in chapter Ixxvi. 5. 
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without sufheient reason and under no necessity, 
and that his abandonment of Egypt was owing to 
the persuasions of Theophanes, who was aiming to 
give Pompey profitable occupation in the holding 
of a new command. But this is not made credible 
by the baseness of Theophanes as much as it is made 
incredible by the nature of Pompey, in which am- 
bition was not of such a mean and base order. 

L. Having thus been set over the administration 
and management of the grain trade, Pompey sent out 
his agents and friends in various directions, while he 
himself sailed to Sicily, Sardinia and Africa, and 
eollected grain, When he was about to set sail with 
it, there was a violent storm at sea, and the ship- 
eaptains hesitated to put out; but he led the way on 
board and ordered them to weigh anchor, crying 
with a loud voice: “To sail is necessary ; to live 
is not.” By this exercise of zeal and courage at- 
tended by good fortune, he filled the sea with ships 
and the markets with grain, so that the excess of 
what he had provided sufficed also for foreign peoples, 
and there was an abundant overflow, as from a spring, 
for all. 

LI. Meanwhile, his Gallic wars raised Caesar to 
greatness; and though he was thought to be very 
far removed from Rome, and to be occupied with 
Belgae, Suevi, and Britanni, he secretly and cleverly 
contrived to thwart Pompey's designs in the heart 
of the city and in the most important matters. For 
he himself, with his military force elothing him as 
the body does the soul, was carefully training it, not 
against the Barbarians merely, nay, he used its com- 
bats with these only to give it exercise, as if in 
hunting and the chase,—and was making it in- 
vineible and terrible ; but all the while he was 
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sending back to Rome gold and silver and the other 
spoils and the rest of the wealth which came to him 
in abundance from his numerous wars, and by 
tempting people with his bribes, and contributing 
to the expenses of aediles, praetors, consuls, and 
their wives, he was winning many to his side. There- 
fore when he crossed the Alps and spent the winter 
in Luca, a great crowd of ordinary men and women 
gathered there in eager haste to see him, while two 
hundred men of senatorial rank, among whom were 
Pompey and Crassus, and a hundred and twenty 
fasces of proconsuls and praetors were seen at Caesar's 
door! Accordingly, he filled all the rest with hopes 
and loaded them with money, and sent them away; but 
between himself, Pompey, and Crassus the following 
compact was made: these two were to stand for the 
consulship, and Caesar was to assist their candidacy 
by sending large numbers of his soldiers home to 
vote for them ; as soon as they were elected, they 
were to secure for themselves commands of provinces 
and armies, and to confirm Caesar's present provinces 
to him for another term of five years. When all this 
was publicly known, it gave displeasure to the chief 
men of the state, and Marcellinus rose in tlie as- 
sembly and asked Pompey and Crassus to their faces 
whether they were going to be candidates for the 
consulship. As the majority of the people bade 
them answer, Pompey did so first, and said that 
perhaps he would be a candidate, and perhaps he 
would not ; but Crassus gave a more politic answer, 
for he said he would take whichever course he 
thought would be for the advantage of the common 
wealth.? And when Marcellinus persisted in bis 


1 This was in 56 e.c, Cf. the Caesar, chapter xxi. 
2 Cf. the Crassus, xv. lf. 
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attack upon Pompey and was thought to be making 
a strong speech, l'ompey remarked that Marcellinus 
was of all meu most unjust, since he was not grate- 
ful to him for making him eloquent instead of 
speechless, and full to vomiting instead of famished. 

LII. However, though all the rest declined to be 
candidates for the consulship, Cato encouraged and 
persuaded Lucius Domitius not to desist, “tor the 
struggle with the tyrants, he said, was not for office, 
but for liberty. But Pompey aud his partisans, 
seeing the firmness of Cato, and fearing lest, having 
all the senate with him, he should draw away and 
pervert the sound minded among the people, would 
not suffer Domitius to go down into the forum, but 
sent armed men and slew the link-bearer who was 
leading his company, and put the rest lo flight; 
Cato was the last to retire, after being wounded in 
the right arm while he was fighting to defeud 
Domitius. 

By such a path they made their way into the 
office they sought, nor even then did they behave 
more decently. But first of all, while the people 
were casting their votes for the election of Cato to 
the praetorship, Pompey dissolved the assembly, 
alleging au. inauspicious omen, and after corrupting 
the tribes with money, they proelaimed Vatinius 
praetor instead of Cato. Then, by means of Tre- 
bonius, a tribune, they introdueed laws. which, ac- 
cording to the agreement, coutinued his provinces to 
Caesar for a second term of five years, gave Crassus 
Syria and the expedition against the Parthians, and 
to Pompey himself the whole of Afriea, both Spains, 
and four legions: of these he lent two to Caesar, at 
his request, for the war in Gaul. But although 
Crassus went out to his province at the expiration of 
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his consulship,! Pompey opened his theatre and held 
gymnastic and musical contests at its dedication, 
and furnished combats of wild beasts in which five 
hundred lions were killed, and above all, an elephant 
fight, a most terrifying spectacle. 

LHI. All this won him admiration and affection ; 
but on the other hand he incurred a corresponding 
displeasure, because he handed over his provinces 
and his armies to legates who were his friends, while 
he himself spent his time with his wife among the 
pleasure-places of Italy, going from one to another, 
either because he loved her, or because she loved 
him so that he could not bear to leave her; for this 
reason too is given. Indeed, the fondness of the 
young woman for her husband was notorious, al- 
though the mature age of Pompey did not invite 
such devotion. The reason for it, however, seems 
to have lain in the chaste restraint of her husband, 
who knew only his wedded wife, and in the dignity 
of his manners, which were not severe, but full of 
grace, and especially attractive to women, as even 
Flora the courtesan may be allowed to testify. It 
once happened that at an election of aediles people 
eame to blows, and many were killed in the vicinity 
of Pompey and he was covered with their blood, so 
that he changed his garments. His servants carried 
these garments to his house with much confusion 
and haste, and his young wife, who chanced to be 
with child, at sight of the blood-stained toga, fainted 
away and with difficulty regained her senses, and in 
consequence of the shock and her sufferings, mis- 
carried. ‘Thus it came to pass that even those who 
found most fault with Pompey’s friendship for Caesar 
could not blame him for the love he bore his wife. 
However, she conceived again and gave birth to a 
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female child, but died from the pains of travail, and 
the child survived her only a few days. Pompey 
made preparations to bury her body at his Alban 
villa, but the people took it by force and carried it 
down to the Campus Martius for burial, more out ol 
pity for the young woman than as a favour to 
Pompey and Caesar. But of these two, it was thought 
that the people gave a larger share of the honour 
to Caesar, who was absent, than to Pompey, who 
was present. For the city became at once a tossing 
sea, and everywhere surging tumult and discordant 
speeches prevailed, since the marriage alliance which 
had hitherto veiled rather than restrained the am- 
bition of the two men was now at an end. Aftera 
short time, too, tidings came that Crassus had lost 
his life in Parthia, and so what had been a great 
hindrance to the breaking out of civil war was re- 
moved ; for through fear of him both Pompey and 
Caesar had somehow or other continued to treat 
one another fairly. But when fortune had removed 
the third champion who waited to compete with the 
victor in their struggle, at once the comic poet's 
words were apt, and 


* each wrestler against the other 
Anoints himself with oil and smears his hands 
with dust." ! 


So slight a thing is fortune when compared with 
human nature; for she cannot satisfy its desires, 
since all that extent of empire and magnitude of 
wide-stretching domain could not suffice for two 
men. They had heard and read that the gods? 
* divided the universe into three parts, and each 
got his share of power," and yet they did not think 


! Cf. Kock, Com. Graec. Frag. ii. p. 484. 
2 Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto; ied, xv. 189. 
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the Roman dominion enough for themselves, who 
were but two. 

LIV. Stil, Pompey once said in addressing the 
people that he had received every office earlier than 
he had expected, and had laid it down more quickly 
than others had expected. And in truth his dis- 
banding of his armies was a perpetual witness to 
the truth of his words. But at this time he thought 
that Caesar was not going to dismiss his forces, and 
therefore sought to make himself strong against 
him by means of magistracies in the city. Beyond 
this, however, he attempted no revolutionary 
changes, nor did he wish to be thought to distrust 
Caesar, but rather to neglect and despise him. But 
when he saw that the magistracies were not bestowed 
according to his wishes, because the citizens were 
bribed, he suffered an anarchy to arise in the city ;! 
and forthwith there was prevalent much talk in 
favour ofa dictator, which Lucilius the popular tribune 
first ventured to make public, when he advised the 
people to elect Pompey dictator. But Cato attacked 
him, and Lucilius came near losing his tribunate, 
and many of Pompey's friends eame forward in 
defence of him, declaring that he neither asked nor 
desired that office. And when Cato applauded 
Pompey and urged him to devote himself to the 
cause of law and order, for the time being he did 
so, out of shame, and Domitius and Messala were 
installed in the consulship?; but afterwards an 
anarchy arose again, and more people now agitated 
the question of a dictatorship more boldly. "There. 
fore Cato and his party, fearing lest they should be 
overborne, determined to allow Pompey a certain 


1 That is, uo consuls were elected. 
2 In 53 s.c., seven months after the regular time. 
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i In 82 B.C. 
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legalized office, and so to divert him from the un- 
mixed tyranny of a dictatorship. Consequently, 
Bibulus, who was an enemy of Pompey, was first to 
propose in the senate that Pompey be chosen sole 
consul; for thus, he said, the city would either be 
set free from the prevailing disorder, or would 
become the slave of its strongest man. The pro- 
posal seemed strange, considering the man who 
made it; but Cato rose, leading everybody to think 
that he was going to speak against ıt, and when 
silence was made, said that he himself would not 
have introduced the proposed measure, but that 
since it had been introduced by another, he urged 
its adoption, because he preferred any government 
whatever to no government at all, and thought that 
no one would govern better than Pompey in a time 
of such disorder. The senate accepted the measure, 
and decreed that Pompey, if elected consul, should 
govern alone, but that if he himself desired a col. 
league, he might choose whom he thought fit after 
two months had fully expired. Having in this way 
been made consul! and so declared by Sulpicius, 
the Interrex,?? Pompey addressed himself in a 
friendly manner to Cato, acknowledging that he 
was much indebted to him, and inviting him to 
give advice in a private capacity on the conduct of 
the government. But Cato would not admit that 
Pompey was indebted to him, declaring that none 
of his words had been spoken in the interests ot 
Pompey, but in the interests of the city; and that 
he would give him advice in a private capacity if he 
were invited, and in case he should not be invited, 
would publicly make known his opinion. Such, 
indeed, was Cato in evervthing. 


2 One who held supreme power in the absence of regularly 
elected consuls. 
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LV. Pompey now entered the city, and inarried 
Cornelia, a daughter of Metellus Scipio. She was 
not a virgin, but had lately been left a widow bv 
Publius, the son of Crassus, whose virgin bride she 
liad been before his death in Parthia. The young 
woman had many charms apart from her youthful 
beauty. She was well versed in literature, in playing 
the lyre, and in geometry, and had been accustomed 
to listen to philosophical discourses with profit. In 
addition to this, she had a nature which was free 
from that unpleasant officiousness which such ac- 
complishments are apt to impart to young women ; 
and her father's lineage and reputation were above 
reproach. Nevertheless, the marriage was displeasing 
to some on account of the disparity in years; for 
Cornelia’s youth made her a fitter match for a son 
of Pompey. Those, too, who were more critical, 
considered that Pompey was neglectful of the un- 
happy condition of the city, which had chosen him 
as her physician and put herself in his sole charge ; 
whereas he was decking himself with garlands and 
celebrating nuptials, though he ought to have re- 
garded his very consulship as a calamity, since it 
would not have been given him in such an illegal 
manner had his country been prosperous. Moreover, 
although he presided over the suits for corruption 
and bribery, and introduced laws for the conduct 
of the trials, and in all other cases acted as 
arbiter with dignity and fairness, making the 
court-rooms safe, orderly, and quiet by his presence 
there with an armed force, still, when Scipio, his 
father-in-law, was put on trial, he summoned the 
three hundred and sixty jurors to his house and 
solicited their support, and the prosecutor abandoned 
the case when he saw Scipiv conducted from the 
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forum by the jurors. Once more, therefore, Pompey 
was in ill repute, and this was still further increased 
because, although he had put a stop by law to 
encomiums on persons under trial, he himself came 
into court to pronounce an encomium on Plancus. 
Cato, who happened to be one of the jurors, clapped 
his hands to his ears and said it was not right for 
him, contrary to the law, to listen to encomiums. 
Cato was therefore set aside before he could cast his 
vote, but Plancus was convicted by the other votes, 
to the disgrace of Pompay. For, a few days after- 
wards, Hypsaeus, a man of consular dignity, who was 
under prosecution, lay in wait for Pompey as hc was 
returning from his bath for supper, clasped his knees, 
and supplicated his favour; but Pompey passed along 
contemptuously, telling him that, except for spoiling 
his supper, he was accomplishing nothing. In this 
way he got the reputation of being partial, and was 
blamed for it. Everything else, however, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing into good order, and chose liis 
father-in-law as his colleague for the remaining five 
months of the year. |t was also decreed that he 
should retain his provinces for another four years, 
and receive a thousand talents yearly, out of which 
he was to feed and maintain his soldiers. 

LVI. But the friends of Caesar took occasion 
from this to demand that some consideration be 
shewn for Caesar also, who was waging so many con- 
tests in behalf of the Roman supremacy ; they said he 
deserved either another consulship, or the prolonga- 
tion of his command, so that no one else might suc- 
ceed to his labours and rob him of the glory of them, 
but that the one who had performed them might 
himself continue in power and enjoy his honours un- 
disturbed. A debate arose on these matters, during 
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which Pompey, giving the impression that it was 
goodwill towards Caesar that led him to depreeate 
the odium in which Caesar stood, said he had letters 
from Caesar wherein he expressed a wish to have 
a successor and be relieved of his command; he 
thought it right, however, that he should be per- 
mitted to stand for the consulship even in his absence. 
Opposition to this was made by Cato and his party, 
who urged that Caesar must lay down his arms and 
become a private citizen before he could obtain any 
favour from his fellow-citizens; and since Pompey 
made no contention, but as it were accepted defeat, 
there was more suspicion about his sentiments tow ards 
Caesar. He also sent and asked back the troops 
which he had lent him,! making the Parthian war 
his pretext for doing so. And although Caesar knew 
the real reasons for asking back the soldiers, he sent 
them home with generous gifts. 

LVII. After this Pompey had a dangerous illness 
at Naples,? but recovered from it, and on the advice 
of Praxagoras the Neapolitans offered sacrifices of 
thanksgiving for his preservation. "Their example 
was followed by the neighbouring peoples, and so 
the thing made its way "throughout. all Italy, and 
every city, small and great, held festival for many 
days. No place could contain those who came to 
greet him from all quarters, but roads and villages 
and ports were filed with sacrificing and feasting 
throngs. Many also with garlands on their heads 
and lighted torches in their hands welcomed and 
escorted him on his way, pelting him with flowers, 
so that his progress and return to Rome was a most 
beautiful and splendid sight. And yet this is said to 
have done more than anything else to bring about 


1 Cf, chapter lii. 3, t [n 50 Bc, 
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the war. For while the public rejoicing was so great, 
a spirit of arrogance came upon Pompey, which 
went beyond the calculations based upon facts, 
and, throwing to the winds that caution which 
had thus far always given security to his successful 
achievements, he indulged himself in unlimited con- 
fidence and contempt for Caesar's power, feeling that 
he would need neither an armed force to oppose him 
nor any irksome labour of preparation, but that he 
would pull him down much more easily than he had 
raised him up. Besides this, Appius came, bringing 
from Gaul the troops which Pompey had lent Caesar, 
He said much to belittle Caesar's achieve ments there, 
and gave out scandalous stories about Caesar. He 
also said that Pompey knew not his own power and 
reputation if he surrounded himself with other troops 
against Caesar, for he could put down Caesar with 
Caesar's own soldiers as soon as he appeared on the 
scene, so great was their hatred of Caesar and their 
warm affection ror Pompey. In this way, then, 
Pompey was elated, and his confidence filled him 
with so great a contempt for his adversary that he 
mocked at those who were afraid of the war; and 
when some said that if Caesar should march upon 
the city, they did not see any forces with which to 
defend it. from him, with a smiling countenance and 
calm mien he bade them be in no concern; “ For," 
said he, “in whatever part of Italy I stamp upon 
the ground, there will spring up armies of foot and 
horse." 

LVIII. And now, too, Caesar devoted himself 
to public affairs with greater vigour. He no longer 
kept himself far away from Italy, was always send- 
ing his soldiers back to the city to take part in 
the elections, and by means of his money was 
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secretly working upon many of the magistrates and 
corrupting them. Among these was Panlus the 
consul, who was won over by a bribe of fifteen 
hundred talents; and Curio the popular tribune, 
whom Caesar set free from innumerable debts ; and 
Mark Antony, whose friendship for Curio had in- 
volved him in Curio’s obligations. Ft was said, 
indeed, that one of Caesar's centurions who had 
come back to Rome and was standiug near the 
senate-house, when he heard that the senate would 
not give Caesar a prolongation of his term of office, 
struck his hand upon his sword and said: ** But this 
will give it." And Caesar's intrigues and prepara- 
tions had this purposc. 

And yet the requests and demands which Curio 
made in behalf of Caesar seemed to be very popular 
in their character. For he demanded one of two 
things : either that Pompey also should be required 
to give up his soldiery, or else that Caesar's should 
not be taken away from him; for whether they 
became private persons on just and equal terms, or 
remained a match for each other with their present 
forces, they wonld make no disturbance ; bnt he who 
weakened one of them doubled the power of which 
he stood in fear. To this Marcellus the consul 
replied by calling Caesar a robber, and urging that 
he be voted a public enemy unless he should lay 
down his arms; nevertheless, Curio, aided by Antony 
and Piso, prevailed so far as to have the opinion of 
the senate taken. He therefore moved that those 
should withdraw to one side who wishcd that Caesar 
only should Jay down his arms and that Pompey 
should remain in command; and the majority with- 
drew. But when he moved again that all those 
shonld withdraw who wished both to lay down their 
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arms and neither to remain in command, only 
twenty-two favoured Pompey, while all the rest 
sided with Curio. Curio, therefore, felt that he had 
won the day, and with a joyful countenance rushed 
before the people, who clapped their hands in 
welcome and pelted him with garlands and flowers. 
Pompey was not present in the senate, since com- 
manders of armies cannot enter the city ; Marcellus, 
however, rose and declared that he would not sit 
there listening to speeches, but since he saw ten 
legions already looming up in their march over the 
Alps, he himself also would send forth a man who 
would oppose them in defence of his country. 

LIX. Upon this, the city went into mourning, as 
in the presence of a publie calamity ; and Marcellus, 
followed by the senate, marched through the forum 
to meet Pompey, and standing before him said: “l 
bid thee, Pompey, to defend thy country, to employ 
the forces now in readiness, and to levy others.” 
Lentulus also said the same, being one of the consuls 
elected for the coming year. But when Pompey 
began to levy recruits, some refused to obey the 
summons, and a few came together reluctantly and 
without zest, but the greater part cried out for a 
settlement of the controversy. For Antony, in defiance 
of the senate, had read before the people a letter of 
Caesar containing propositions which were attractive 
to the multitude. lle asked, namely, that both 
Pompey and he should give up their provinces, dis- 
band their armies, put themselves in the hands of 
the people, and render an account of what they had 
done. But Lentulus, who was by this time consul, 
would not call the senate together; Cicero, however, 
who was just returned from Cilicia, tried to effect a 
settlement of the dispute on these terms, namely, 
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that Caesar should renounce Gaul and dismiss the 
rest of his forees, but should retain two legions and 
Illyricum, and wait for his second consulship. And 
when Pompey was dissatisfied with this, the friends 
of Caesar conceded that he should dismiss one of the 
two legions; but since Lentulus still opposed, and 
Cato cried out that Pompey was blundering again in 
allowing himself to be deceived, the settlement 
came to naught. 

LX. And now word was brought that Caesar had 
seized Ariminum, a large city of Italy, and was 
marching directly upon Rome with all his forces. 
But this was false. For he was marching with no 
more than three hundred horsemen and five thousand 
men-at-arms ; the rest of his forces were beyond the 
Alps, and he did not wait for them, since he wished 
to fall upon his enemies suddenly, when thev were 
in confusion and did not expect him, rather than to 
give them time and fight them after they were pre- 
pared. And so, when he was come to the river 
Rubicon, which was the boundary of the province 
allotted to him, he stood in silence and delayed to 
cross, reasoning with himself, of course, upon the 
magnitude of his adventure. Then, like one who 
casts himself from a precipice into a yawning abyss, 
he closed the eyes of reason and put a veil between 
them and his peril, and calling out in Greek to the 
bystanders these words only, * Let the die be cast," 
he set his army across. 

As soon as the report of this came flying to Rome 
aud the city was filled with tumult, consternation, 
and a fear that was beyond compare, the senate at 
once went in a body and in all haste to Pompey, and 


! In January, 19 uc. See the Caesar, chapter xxxii. 
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the magistrates came too. And when Tullus asked 
Pompey about an army and a military force, and 
Pompey, after some delay, said timidly that he had 
in readiness the soldiers who had come from Caesar, 
and thought that he could speedily assemble also 
those who had been previously levied, thirty thou- 
sand in number, Tullus cried aloud, “Thou hast 
deceived us, Pompey ! " and advised sending envoys 
to Caesar; and a certain Favonius, a man otherwise 
of no bad character, but who aften thought that his 
insolent presumption was an imitation of Cato's 
boldness of speech, ordered Pompey to stamp upon 
the ground and call up the forces which he used to 
promise. But Pompey bore this ill-timed raillery 
with meekness!; and when Cato reminded him of 
what he had said to him at the outset about Caesar, 
he replied that what Cato had said was more pro- 
phetic, but what he himself had done was more 
friendly. 

LXI. Cato now advised that Pompey should be 
elected general with unlimited powers, adding that 
the very men who caused great mischief must also 
put an end to it. Then he set out at once for Sicily, 
the province whicli had fallen to his lot, and the other 
senators likewise departed for the proviuces which 
had severally been allotted to them. But since 
nearly all Italy was in commotion, the course ot 
things was perplexing. For those who dwelt out- 
side the city came rushing in hurried flight from all 
quarters into Rome, and those who dwelt in Rome 
were rushing out of it and abandoning the city, where, 
in such tempestuous conrusion, the better element 


1 In Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 37, Pompey replies: *‘ You will 
have theni if you follow me, and do uot think it & terrible 
thing to leave Rome, and Italy too, if it should be necessary.’ 
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was weak, and the insubordinate element strong and 
hard for the magistrates to manage. For it was 
impossible to check the reigning fear, nor would any 
one suffer Pompey to follow the dictates of his own 
judgement, but whatever feeling each one had, 
whether fear, or distress, or perplexity, he promptly 
infected Pompey's mind with this. Therefore oppo- 
site counsels prevailed in the same day, and it was 
impossible for Pompey to get any true information 
about the enemy, since many reported to him what- 
ever they happened to hear, and then were vexed if 
he did not believe them. Under these circumstances 
he issued an edict in which he recognized a state of 
civil war, ordered all the senators to follow him, 
declared that he would regard asa partisan of Caesar 
any one who remained behind, and late in the 
evening left the city. The consuls also fled, without 
even making the sacrifices customary before a war. 
But even amid the actual terrors of the hour Pompey 
was a iman to be envied for the universal good will 
felt towards him, because, though many blamed his 
generalship, there was no one who hated the general. 
Indeed, one would have found that those who fled 
the city for the sake of liberty were not so numerous 
as those who did so because they were unable to 
forsake Pompey. 

LXH. A few days after this, Caesar entered and 
took possession of Rome. He treated everybody 
with kindness and cahned their fears, except that 
when Metellus, one of the tribunes, attempted to 
prevent him from taking money out of the public 
treasury, he threatened to kill him, and added to 
the threat a still harsher speech, namely, that it was 
easier for him to execute it than to utter it!) Having 


1 Çf. the Caesar xxxv. 4. 
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thus driven away Metellus, he took what he wanted, 
and then set out in pursuit of Poinpey, being anxious 
to drive him out of Italy before his forces came back 
from Spain. But Pompey, having taken possession 
of Brundisium, where he found plenty of transports, 
immediately embarked the consuls, and with them 
thirty cohorts of soldiers, and sent them before him 
to Dyrrachium; Scipio his father-in-law, however, 
and Gnaeus his son, he sent to Syria to raise a fleet. 
He himself, after barricading the gates and manning 
the walls with his lightest-armed soldiers, ordered 
the Brundisians to remain quietly in their houses, 
and then dug up all the ground inside the city into 
trenches, and filled the streets with sunken stakes, 
all except two, by which he himself finally went 
down to the sea. Then on the third day, when he 
had already embarked the rest of his host at his 
leisure, he suddenly raised a signal for those who 
were still guarding the walls to run swiftly down to 
the sea, took them on board, and set them across to 
Dyrrachium. Caesar, however, when he saw the 
walls deserted, perceived that Pompey had fled, and 
in his pursuit of him came near getting entangled in 
the ditches and stakes; but since the Brundisians 
told him about them, he avoided the city,? and 
making a circuit round it, found that all the trans- 
ports had put out to sea except two, which had only 
a few soldiers aboard. 

LXIII Other people, now, count this sailing 
away of Pompey among his best stratagems, but 
Caesar himself was astonished that when he was in 

! Ditches were dug across the streets, sharpened stakes 
planted in the ditches, and the whole work lightly covered 
so às to look undisturbed. Cf Caesar, Hell. Civ. I. xxvii. 


* He had besieged it for nine days, and had also begun to 
close up the harbour (Caesar, Bell. Civ. I. xxv.-xxvii.). 
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1 Gy quépais Bekker, after Emperius: nuépacs. 
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possession of a strong city and expected lis forces 
from Spain and was master of the sea, he gave up 
and abandoned Italy. Cicero also blames him ! for 
imitating the generalship of "Themistocles rather 
than that of Pericles, although he was situated like 
Pericles, and not like Themistocles. Moreover, 
Caesar had shown by what he did that he greatly 
feared a protraction of the war. For after capturing 
Numerius, a friend of Pompey, he sent him to 
Brundisium with a request for a reconciliation. on 
equal terms, But Numerius sailed away with 
Pompey. Then Caesar, who in sixty days had be- 
come master of all Italy without bloodshed, wished 
to pursue Pompey at once, but since he had no 
transports, he turned back aud marched into Spain, 
desiring to win over to himself the forces there. 
LXIV. In the meantime a great force was 
gathered by Pompey. His navy was simply irre- 
sistible, since he had five hundred ships of war, 
while the number of his light galleys and fast 
cruisers was immense ; his cavalry numbered seven 
thousand, the flower of Rome and Italy, preéminent 
in lineage, wealth, and courage; aud his infantry, 
which was a mixed multitude and in need of training, 
he exercised at Beroea, not sitting idly by, but 
taking part in their exercises himself, as if he had 
been in the flower of his age. And indeed it was a 
great incentive to confidence when they saw Pompey 
the Great, who was now sixty years of age less two, 
but who nevertheless competed in full armour as a 
foot-soldier, and then again, as a horseman, drew 
his sword without trouble while his borse was at a 
gallop and put it back in its sheath with ease; while 
in hurling the javelin he not ouly displayed accuracy, 


1 Epist. ad Att. vii. 11. 
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| AgSinvds with Coraes and Bekker: Aafeór 
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but also vigour in the length of his cast, which many 
of the young men could not surpass. There kept 
coming to him also kings of nations and potentates, 
and of the leading men from Rome there were 
enough about him to form a full senate. Labienus 
also came, having deserted Caesar, though he had 
been his friend and had served under him in Gaul; 
and Brutus, a son of the Brutus who had been put to 
death by Pompey in Gaul,! a man of lofty spirit, who 
had never spoken to Pompey nor even saluted him 
before, because he held him to be the murderer of 
his father, but now he put himself under his com- 
mand, believing him to be a deliverer of Rome. 
Cicero, too, although he had advocated other 
measures in his writings and his speeches in the 
senate, nevertheless was ashamed not to be of the 
number of those who risked all for their country. 
There came also Tidius Sextius, a man of extreme 
old age and lame of one leg, into Macedonia. The 
rest laughed and jeered at him, but when Pompey 
saw him, he rose and ran to meet him, counting ita 
great testimony that men past the years and past 
the power of service should choose danger with him 
in preference to their safety. 

LXV. When their senate convened and a decree 
was passed, on motion of Cato, that no Roman 
should be killed except on a field of battle, and that 
no city subject to Rome should be plundered, the 
party of Pompey was held in still greater favour. 
For those even who took no part in the war, either 
because they dwelt too far away, or were too weak 
to be regarded, attached themselves to it in their 
wishes at least, and, as far as their words went, 
fought with it in behalf of the right, considering 


1 Cf. chapter xvi. 3 f.; Brutus, iv, 1 f. 
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1 ObiBotAAsoy after Caesar, Bell. Civ. ii. 10 : "los. 
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him a foe to gods and men who did not wish 
Pompey to be victorious, 

However, it is also true that Caesar showed him- 
self merciful as a conqueror; after defeating and 
capturing the forces of Pompey in Spain, he sent 
away their commanders, and took the soldiers into 
his service.) Then he re-erossed the Alps, marched 
rapidly through Italy, and came to Brundisium 
shortly after the winter solstice.? Crossing the sea 
there, he himself put in at Oricum, but he dis- 
patched Vibullius, the friend of Pompey, who was 
his prisoner of war, to Pompey, with a proposition 
that they should hold a conference, disband all 
their armies within three days, and after renewing 
their friendship under oath, return to Italy. This 
Pompey thought to be another snare, and marching 
swiftly down to the sea, he took possession of the 
posts, regions, and sites which offered strong posi- 
tions for land forces, as well as of the naval stations 
and landing-places which were favourable for those 
who came by sea, so that every wind that blew 
brought Pompey grain, or troops, or money; while 
Caesar, on the other hand, reduced to straits by sea 
and land, was forced to seek a battle, attacking 
Pompey’s defences and challenging him to come out 
all the while. In these skirmishes Caesar was for 
the most part victorious and carried the day; but 
once he narrowly escaped being utterly crushed and 
losing his army, for Pompey made a brilliant fight 
and at last routed Caesar's whole foree and killed 
two thousand of them. He did not, however, force 
his way into their camp with the fugitives, either 
because he could not, or because he feared to do so, 
and this led Caesar to say to his friends: “To-day 


1 See Caesar, Dell. Civ. I. xli.-IOxxxvii. 2 OF 49 B.C. 
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victory would have been with the enemy if they 
had had a victor in command,” 

LXVI. At this success the followers of Pompey 
were so elated that they were eager to have the 
issue decided by a battle. Pompey, however, al- 
though he wrote to distant kings and generals and 
cities in the tone of a victor, feared the risk of such 
a battle, thinking that by imposing delays and 
distresses upon them he would finally subdue men 
who were invincible in arms and had been accus- 
tomed to conquer together now for a long time, but 
who for the other duties of a campaign, such as long 
marches, changes of position, the digging of trenches, 
and the building of walls, were incapacitated by old 
age, and therefore eager to come to close quarters 
and fight hand to hand without delay. Notwith- 
standing their over-confidence, Pompey had hitherto 
somehow or other succeeded in inducing his followers 
to keep qniet; but when after the battle Caesar 
was compelled by his laek of supplies to break 
camp and march through Athamania into Thessaly, 
their spirits could no longer be restrained, but, cry- 
ing out that Caesar was in flight, some of them were 
for following in pursuit of him, others for crossing 
over into Italy, and others were sending their 
attendants and friends to. Rome in order to pre- 
occupy houses near the forum, purposing at once to 
become candidates for oflice. Many, too, of their 
own accord sailed to Cornelia in Lesbos with the 
glad tidings that the war was at an end ; for Pompey 
had sent her there for safety. 

A senate having been assembled, Afranius gave it 
as his opinion that they should make sure of Italy, 
for Italy was the greatest prize of the war, and 
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would at once put also into the hands of her masters 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and all Gaul ; and 
since his native land, which was of the greatest 
concern to Pompey, stretched out suppliant hands 
to him close by, it was not right to allow her to be 
enslaved and insulted by servants and flatterers of 
tyrants, Pompey himself, however, thought it 
neither well for his own reputation to run away 
a second time from Caesar and to be pursued by 
him, when fortune made liim the pursuer, nor right 
before Heaven to abandon Scipio and the men of 
consular rank in Thessaly and Hellas, who would 
at once come into the power of Caesar together with 
their moneys and large forces; but that he cared 
most for Rome who fought for her at the farthest 
remove, in order that she might neither suffer nor 
hear about any evil, but quietly await her master. 
LXVII. Having decided the matter in this way, 
Pompey set out in pursuit of Caesar, determined to 
avoid a battle, but to keep him under siege and 
harass him with lack of supplies by following close 
upon him. He had reasons for thinking this the 
best course, and besides, a saying current among the 
cavalry reached his ears, to the effect that as soon as 
they had routed Caesar they must put down Pompey 
himself also. And some say this was also the reason 
why Pompey called upon Cato for no service of any 
importance, but even when marching against Caesar 
left him at the coast in charge of the baggage, 
fearing lest, if Caesar should be taken off, he him- 
self also might be forced by Cato to lay down his 
command at once. While he was thus quietly 
following the enemy he was loudly denounced, and 
charges were rife that he was directing his campaign, 
not against Caesar, but against his country and the 
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Oe£ion ew; arep aùTois Tiypdrov tod '" Apuevtov 


1 uhriye Bekker reads uhrorye, with C. 
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senate, in order that he might always be in office 
and never cease to have for his attendants and guards 
men who claimed to rule the world. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, too, by calling him Agamemnon, and 
King of Kings, made him odious. And Favonius 
was no less displeasing to him than those who used 
a bolder speech, when he bawled out his untimely 
jest: “O men, this year, also, shall we eat no figs of 
Tusculum ? ' "And Lucius Afranius, who lay ander 
a charge of treachery for having lost his forees in 
Spain,! on seeing Pompey now avoiding a battle with 
Caesar, said he was astonished that his accusers did 
not go forth and fight this trafficker in provinces. 

With these and many similar speeches they forced 
Pompey from his settled purpose,—a man who was a 
slave to fame and loath to disappoint his friends,— 
and dragged him into following after their own 
hopes and impulses, abandoning his best laid plans, 
a thing which even in the master of a ship, to say 
nothing of a general in sole command of so many 
nations and armies, would have been unbecoming, 
Pompey himself approved of those physicians who 
never gratify the morbid desires of their patients, 
and yet he yielded to the diseased passion of his 
followers, for fear of of fending if he tried to heal and 
save them. For how can one say that those men were 
sound and well, some of whom were already going 
about among the soldiers and canvassing for consul- 
ships and praetorships, while Spinther, Domitius, 
and Seipio were quarrelling, scheming, and conspir- 
ing over the pontificate of "Caesar? just as though 
Tigranes the Armenian were encamped over against 

1 He was accused of taking a bribe from Caesar for the 
surrender of the Spains (see the Crtesar, xli. 2). 

* Since 63 n c, Caesar had been pontifex maximus. Cf. 
Beil, Civ. iii. 83. 
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wapactpatotedevovtos Ù roO Nafaraiev Ba- 
atrhéws, GAA’ ob Kaicapos éxeivou kai tis vvd- 
aeos j YIMAS Mey npuket TOMELS KATA kparos, 
éGvn cè waAelova Tpiaxosiaw vaAKTo, l'epuavots 
962 xai laXárau pepaynpévos aytrytos boas 
ovK av tis apiOwjoat payas éxaTov puptadas 
alxparatov raper, écaróv ÔÈ amékrewe Tpevá- 
pevos éx mapatakews. 

LXVIII. 'AAX uos éykeipevot Kal Üopv- 
Boüvres, emel xatéByoav eis tò PaprdMov 
Tediov, )váykacav Bovrny TpoÜeivat tov Top- 
Tov, év 7 AaBinvos o Tey immécy äpxwv 
TP@TOS àvacTàs LOCE ga) åvaywøpýsew êk Ti 
uáxns, el p Tpéjravro ToUe Todeuiovs: TÀ dé 
abDTà Kal Távres Wpvucav. Tijg 06 vuKTOS EdokE 
kata tous Ümvovs llogmios eis 70 ÓOéavpov 
elaióvrog avTov xporceiv Tov Sipov, avTos O€ 

up P" ; ; x 
Kogpew iepóv ‘Adpoditys vexndopou | ToXXots 
Aa$üpots. xal à uév éÜdppei, và dé vméÜparrev 
avrov 3) aes, 6cOo.«óTa. uh) TO yéver TO Kaicapos 
es “Adpoditny avyxovts Sofa ral Aapmrporns 
aw aùtoù *yévgrar xal marikoi tives Oópu Bot 
Si:attovtes  éfavéorgcav avtov. eéwbiviy 88 
budaxijs umép tot Kaícapos oTpaToméOov TON- 
Av hovyiav ayovtos é£éNapre péya has, ex be 
rovrov Xajàs ápÜetoa dXoyocións emi To} Mop- 
myiou kaTéckwe: xal roDro (Oeiv roi Kaicap 
autos ÉémiOv Tas $vAakds. apa 66 "uépa pér- 
Aovros avTOÜU mpòs XxoroUcav dvatewyvvew Kat 
Tas ckQvàs TOY TTpATLwToY xaÜatpovrrav Kal 
m pomeyumróvrov vrotvyia kai Üepamovras, fj«ov oi 
akomOi bpdlovtes mha moXXà kaÜopáv év TO 

1 én) rò Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske: él. 
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them, or the king of the Nabatacans, and not that 
Caesar, and that army, who had taken by storm a 
thousand cities, subdued more than three hundred 
nations, and fought unvanquished with Germans and 
Gauls in more battles than one could number, taking 
a hundred times ten thousand prisoners, and slaying 
as many, after routing them on the battle-field. 
LXVIII But notwithstanding, by their importuni- 
ties and agitations, after they had gone down into 
the plain of Pharsalia, they forced Pompey to hold a 
council of war, where Labienus, the commander ot 
the cavalry, rose first and took an oath that he would 
not come back from the battle unless he routed the 
enemy; then all likewise swore the same oath. 
That night Pompey dreamed that as he entered his 
theatre the people clapped their hands, and that he 
decorated a temple of Venus Victrix with many 
spoils. On some accounts he was encouraged, but 
on others depressed, by the dream; he feared lest 
the race of Caesar, which went back to Venus, was 
to receive glory and splendour through him: and 
certain panic tumults which went rushing through 
the camp roused him from sleep. Furthermore, 
during the morning watch a great light shone out 
above the camp of Caesar, which was perfectly quiet, 
and a flamiug torch rose from it and darted down 
upon the camp of Pompey; Caesar himself says he 
saw this as he was visiting the watehes.! At break 
of day, Caesar was about to decamp and move to 
Seotussa, and his soldiers were taking down their 
tents and sending on ahead the beasts of burden and 
servants, when the scouts came in with a report that 
they saw many shields moving to and fro in the 


! Cf. the Cuesar, xliii, 3. 1t is not mentioned in the 
Commentaries. 
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xáparı TOY TokEepiov &adepóueva, kai Kipnow 
eivat Kat GopuBov avopwv émi payne eEvortev, 
peta o6 TOUTOUS Érepoi Tapia av eis Táfu 769 
kata raa Qai TOUS TPWTOUS Aéyovres. 0 uev ou 
Katcap cimav tv mpocOokouévyv heey repay, 
év j mpos avdpas, oU srpós Aipóv ovdée Tevíav 
paxobvrat, KATA TAYOS TPO THS oKNVAS €eéAeuce 
mpoGetvat Tov poutkovy yirwa’  ToÜTo yàp 
payns “Popatos deori copSoXov. ôe oTpa- 
Tata. Ocacdpevor peta Pos Kai yapas tas 
c ovàs ddévres .edépovro. Tpós Ta OTÀa. Kal 
TOY tablapyav dryóvrev els fv ede. rd£iw, Exac- 
TOS, dorep Xepos, dyev Bopúßov PELEAETNHÉVOS 
els THEW! Kal mpaos «aÓLa rao. 

LXIX. Topanios 82 TÓ nev dF auras Xov 
ewe de arGiotacbat mpos “Avrmmov, év 86 TO 
HETO Xeyniova TOV mev Oepov avrerage Karive 
Aevxiw, TÒ 0€ cUgrUp.or eixe uev A eóktos Aope- 
TLOS, éppõoðn dé TO TAHOE TÓV Urméov. évraüÜa 
yàp OXiyov betv &ravres éppóncav ws lXatcapa 
Biacopevot kai Tò Óékacov Taya Ovakovrorres, 
ob TXeiaTOS FV O AOYOS WS paxiuucTaTov, kai 
Katcap év ékeivo TATTO{LEVOS erwb et paxerbar, 
KaTiowYy be meppaypévov ITTO TocauTy TOW 
TONE LLOYD TO EVOVUPLOY, kai borOels THY Aau- 
7 poTnTa Tob o7 Mc poo, peremépuvrao omeipas e£ 
ATO TOV ÈTLT vypáTtwv kai kaTéa 710 €v oma Gey 
tov dexatov, KeAeUcas novytat dyer abjrous 
Tous Tone pious órvras' oTav bé Tpoceavvaciy ot 
iwmets, Ota Tov T popu xor éxOpapóvras m) T. po£- 
clat tous bacos, Dazep eioÜagiw ot kpárta TOL 


1 els rátiv bracketed by Bekker. 
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enemy's camp, and that there was a noisy movement 
there of men coming out to battle. After these, 
others came announcing that the foremost ranks 
were already forming in battle ar ray. Caesar, there- 
fore, after saying that the expected day had come, 
on which they would fight against men, and not 
against want and hunger, quickly ordered the purple 
tunie to be hung up in front of his tent, that being 
the Roman signal for battle. His soldiers, on seeing 
this, left their tents with shouts of joy, and hurried 
to arms. And when their officers led them to the 
proper place, each man, as if in a chorus, not tu- 
multuously, but with the quiet ease which training 
gives, fell into line. 

LXIX. Pompey himself, with the right wing. 
intended to oppose Antony; in the centre he sta- 
tioned Scipio, his father-in-law, over against Lucius 
Calvinus; his left wing was commanded by Lucius 
Domitius, and was supported by the main body of 
the cavalry.| For almost all the horsemen had 
crowded to this point, in order to overpower Caesar 
and cut to pieces the tenth legion; for this was 
generally said to fight better than any other, and in 
its ranks Caesar usually stood when he fought a 
battle. But Caesar, observing that the left wing of 
the enemy was enclosed by such a large body of 
horsemen, and alarmed at their brillant: array, sent 
for six cohorts from his reserves and stationed them 
behind the tenth legion, with orders to keep quiet 
and out of the enemy's sight; but whenever the 
cavalry eharged, they were to run out through the 
front ranks, and were not to hurl their javelins, as 

1 Both Plutarch (not only here, but also in hts Caesar, 
xliv. 1 f.) and Appian ( Bell. Civ. ii. 76) differ in their accounts 
of the order of battle from that which Caesar himself gives 
(Bell. Civ, iii, 88 f.) 
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omevoovTes emi Tas ÉifovA (as, aNXAà Tale dvo 
guVTiTpwoKoYTaS OupaTa Kal mwpdcwTa TV 
mOXeuiwv' ov yap pevely TOUS KkaXoüUs TOUTOUS 
kai avÜmpous muppexroTas ba TOV wpaicpor, 
avdé avruOXévreiw pos Tov oldnpov ev ohGarpois 
yivóuevov, év TouToLS uv o9v ò Kaioap Ñv. 

ʻO 86 Iloumüios af’ immov tiv mapatakey 
émickoTÓÀv, ws éópa TOUS uiv avTiTddovs pe” 
jcvy(ae Tov Katpoy év taker mpoouévovras, THs 
8' ud’ aùr oTpatias TO mAeia Tov oix arpeuobv, 
aXXà kvpaivov atepia kal Oopvfloóuevov, erce 
un caorach mavrámaciv v apxr) THS uáxns, 
Kal Tapayyekua Tois porera'yuévots  écoev 
éotatas év mpoo Kal uévovras apapórws Sé- 

` + M ` Ca , ^ 

yerĝar Tos mToXeuiovs. a dé Kaicap aitiara 
TO eTpaT»ynua TOUTO’ TOY T€ yàp TANYwY TOv 
ÈE émidpouns rTóvov duavp@cal, kai THY padrtoTa 
Tovs TOÀÀoUs ev TH cvudépecÜat Tots moeuiois 
mrypodcay évOovaracpov Kai dopás avteEoppn- 
civ, dua kpavyn kai poup tov Üvuóv ab£ovcav, 
agerovta mita. kai xatayitar tous avépas. 
Scar 6€ oi pèv perà Kaícapos Ow Xt0L Tpos 
Stopupiors, of dé peta Tlopmniov Bpaxei mXetoves 
Ù durAaotoe TOUTOV. 

LXX. "Hên è cvvO5uaros OiGouévov mapà 
dudorépor Kal THs cdNmwyyos dpyopévns eyre- 
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the best soldiers usually did in their eagerness to 
draw their swords, but to strike upwards with them 
and wound the faces and eyes of the enemy ; for 
these blooming and handsome war-dancers (he said) 
would not stand their ground for fear of having 
their youthful beauty marred, nor would they face 
the steel when it was right at their eyes. Caesar, 
then, was thus engaged. 

But Pompey, who was surveying on horseback 
the battle array, when he saw that his antagonists 
were standing quietly in their ranks and awaiting 
the moment of attack, while the greater part of his 
own army was not at rest, but tossing about in 
waves of tumult, owing to its inexperience, was 
afraid that his array would be completely broken up 
at the beginning of the battle, and therefore ordered 
his front ranks to stand with their spears advanced, 
to remain fixed in their places, and so to receive the 
enemy's onset. Now, Caesar finds fault with these 
tacties! ; he says that Pompey thereby robbed the 
blows of his weapons of that impetus which a rapid 
charge would have given them; and as for that 
rushing counter-charge, which more than any thing 
else fills most soldiers with impetuous enthusiasm as 
they close with their enemies, and combines with 
their shouts and running to increase their courage, 
Pompey deprived his men of this, and so rooted 
them to the spot where they stood, and chilled their 
Spirits. And yet Caesar's forces numbered twenty- 
two thousand, while those of Ponipey were a little 
more than twice as many. 

LXX. And now at last the signal was given on 
both sides and the trumpet began to call to the 


1 Bell, Civ. iii. 92. Appian (Bell. Civ. ii. 79) says Caesar 
does this in hia letters. 
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AeDeaÜat Tpós THY cUoTaciv, TOV uev TOXXÓV 
ÉcacTos éoxome: TO Kal’ avrov, OXCyo. G6 Pw- 
patwy ot RENTTO Kat Tives EXIijvov Tapóvres 
CB THs dys, ws eyyus hv TÒ decvov, éXoyttovro 
THY TAÀcoretiav kai duXoveictav, mou dépovod 
Thu Oyenovíav éEé8nxev. Ömrra yàp avwyyevixà 
kat Tüfeug dÓeXdal kal kowà onpeia xal pis 
Toews evavópia ToTaUTH kai 6Uvaguse aT?) TOS 
éavT)v  cvvémwumTev, emidexvupévn thv avOpa- 
mivny dicus, ws ev mabe. yevouéry tuddov éarte 
Kat pavióes. nV pev yàp yon ra? yovuyiav 

Xpntovaiw apye «ai droXavew TeV KaTELpyac- 
uévov TO meia Tov kai Kpatia Tov dperf) ys Kal 
Garacans i ùn noon, Hv Ò ers Tpomraiav kai Oprap- 
Bv épwtt BovXouévovs yaptlec Oar kal dupouras 
eutimracbar Tap8ucóv moXéuov ù) VeppamKar. 
ond 86 Kai XsvÓía Aecmrópevov ëpyov «ai Ivõoí, 
Kal mpopacis our dào£os emi TabTa Tíjs TÀeov- 
eias pepôoat Ta BapBaprxa. TiS Ò dv À 
NvÜGv “rmos ) totevuara IlapÜcv ù v Xovcosc 
‘Inde eméo xe pvpiáóas erTà Popaíav ev ÖTAOLS 
émepxopévas Ioyerijtov kal Katcapos HYOULEVOY, 
wv òvopa TOÀU 7 pore pov Tcovcav 7 tò Pwpaion; 
obros jgixTa Kai moia Kat Onpiwsdr) pvra 
Vik OVTES em jAOov. TOTE O€ AXAHALS payoúpevor 
gvvýesav, ouóé Ue Sofav aura, óU nv Ts 
mar pidos ?óei&ovv, oikretpavres, ay pe TÍS ýnépas 
EKENS drum "poc a-yopevouévav. di pev yap 
yevouévn gvyyévera kal rà 'lovXias pidrtpa Kat 
ry a uos éxeivos eus nv amar na «ai bmorTa 
koipQvtas emi Xpeía. TUVLT Ta uevrs OunpevpaTa, 
didtas Ò adnOiwis ov peréayev. 
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eonflict, and of that great host every man sought to 
do his part; but a few Romans, the noblest, and some 
Greeks, men who were present without taking part 
in the battle, now that the dreadful crisis was near, 
began to reflect upon the pass to which contentious- 
ness and greed had brought the sovercign Roman 
state. For with kindred arms, fraternal ranks, and 
common standards, the strong manhood and might 
of a single city in such numbers was turning its own 
hand against itself, showing how blind and frenzied 
a thing human nature is when passion reigns. For 
had they now been willing quietly to govern and 
enjoy what they had conquered, the greatest and 
best part of earth and sea was subject to them, and 
if they stil] desired to gratify their thirst for trophies 
and triumphs, they might have had their fill of wars 
with Parthians or Germans. Besides, a great task 
still remained in the subjugation of Scythia and 
India, and here their greed would have had no 
inglorious excuse in the civilization of barbarous 
peoples. And what Scythian horse or Parthian 
archery or Indian wealth could have checked seventy 
thousand Romans eoming up in arms under the 
leadership of Pompey and Caesar, whose names 
those nations had heard of long before that ot 
Rome, so remote and various and savage were the 
peoples which they had attacked and conquered. 
But now they were about to join battle with one 
another, nor were they inoved even by a compassion 
for their own glory to spare their country, men 
who up to that day had been called invincible! For 
the family alliance which had been made between 
them, and the charms of Julia, and her marriage, 
were now seen to have been from tlie first suspicious 
and deceptive pledges of a partnership based on 
self-interest; there was no real friendship in it. 
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LXXI. ‘Ns & otv 16 Papodħiov wediov avdpav 
kai intav Kai OTAwY üvemémAmoro xai uáxms 
}p0n rap apudorépov c9ueta, mpüTos €« THS 
Kaicapos purayyos é£é6payue l'áiog Kpacoiavos, 
avopa@u ékaTOv eikogi XoyayOv, peyddrny amoót- 
Sous umdcyerw Kaicapt. — T prov yap avróv 
é£iay Tou yapaxos cide, xai Tpotayopevaas Tjpero 
mas ppovory mepi rhs payyns. ó 66 tyv dekav 
apoteivas aveBdnoe “Nixoess AauTpas, Ò 
Kaicap: éué 86 4 Carta Tüjuepov À vexpoy émraiwé- 
ces." TOUTwY TOY Aóycov ueuvouévos eEwpynoe 
Kai dcuvemegaTácaro TOoXXoU; xal mpoaéfaXe 
KaTa pésous TOUS TOÀEeQuLOUS. 'yevopuévov 6é ToU 
ayavos eùlùs év Eiheot kai moror dovevouévov, 
Biatopevov wpdcw kai Ó.akóm TOvTA TOUS TpwToUS 
üTocTás Tis cct dia ToU oTdpatos TO Etdos, 
orte THY aiXQmv Tepdcacay àvaoweiv Karà TO 
tviov. 

Ilecovros 6€ Tob Kpaactavoo, xarà ToDTO gv 
400 ! e r "T "n fe 3 
7v icópporros ?) payy, TO 6€ deEvov o Lloparnios ov 
Tayéws émiyyev, GAAG mantalvev émi Üarepa xai 
TO TÓV Um Téov avaguévov Épyov évOiérpuBev. dn 
Bè éxetvo, TOUS obXapovs aviyyorv ts KUKAWTOMEVOL 
tov Katoapa, kai Tous mpotetaypévous imme 
driyous dvtas éuBaXoÜvres eis tyv ddrayya. 
Kaicapos è onpetov Gpavtos, ot pev (mmis 
éfaveywopnaar, ai 66 émitetaypévat ovreipat pos 
THY KUKAWOLY éxdpapovaal, Tplaxtrior üvOpes, 


1 The name is Crastinus in Caeaar's own story of the battle 
(Bell. Ctv. iii. 91). 
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LXXI. So then, when the Pharsalian plain was 
filled with men and horses and arms and the signals 
for battle had been lifted on both sides, the first 
to rush out from Caesar's lines was Caius Crassianus,! 
a centurion in command of one hundred and twenty 
men, who was thus redeeming a great promise made 
to Caesar. For he had been the first man whom 
Caesar saw as he issued from the camp, and ad- 
dressing him, he had asked him what be thought 
about the battle. The centurion stretched forth his 
right hand and cried with a loud voice: * Thou wilt 
win a splendid victory, O Caesar; and I shall have 
thy praise to-day, whether I live or die."  Mindful 
now of these words of his, he rushed forward, 
carrying many along with him, and threw himself 
into the midst of the enemy. The combatants at 
once took to their swords and many were slain, and 
as the centurion was forcing his way along and 
cutting down the men in the front ranks, one of 
them confronted him and drove his sword in at his 
mouth with such foree that its point went through to 
the nape of his neck.? 

After Crassianus had fallen, the battle was evenly 
contested at this point; Pompey, however, did not 
lead up his right wing swiftly, but kept looking 
anxiously towards the other parts of the field, and 
awaited the action of his cavalry on the left, thus 
losing time. These at last deployed their squadrons 
with a view to envelop Caesar, and to hurl back 
upon their supporting lines the horsemen whom he 
had stationed in front, only a few in number, But 
Caesar gave a signal, his cavalry retired, and the 
cohorts drawn up to oppose the enveloping move- 
ment ran out, three thousaud men, and confronted 

* Cf. Caesar, op. cit. Hii. 99, where Caesar gives Crastinus 
that high praise for which he was willing to die 
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vravriálovai TOUS TOÀeulous, kai "rapi Ta jievoi 
ka? Vmmev, ws ebidayOnaav, iynrots éypávro 
Tots bo Gois, éptéuevor THY TpoToTwY. oi Sé, ATE 
Mayns máongs &meipoi, ToravTyy 86 wry TpoddoKy- 
caves dé Teopadovtes, oOx erorpwv OVE jvet- 
Yovto Tay MANYAS ÈV Oupact kal a TóuaGip oUcas, 
AAA  4mooTpeóOnevo, Kal mpoiaxóuevoi Tar 
Oecv Tas yeîpas arres érpdmovro. evydv- 
Tay d€ TOUTWY auehyoavtes of Kaicapos éxopovv 
emi tous melos, ) wadoTa TOY imméov TO képas 
évriXopuévov  mepiópouv ebidov Kal KUKAWOLY. 
dpa è ToUrev èx Trayiou mpooTccóvrTov Kal 
Kata otopa tov DÓexárov mpocpiEantos ovy 
üTéueiwav ovdé cuvéatnaar, opOvres ÈV © KUND- 
cecOat ToUe moXeutous TXmiLov avTols ToUTO 
TAT yovTas. 

LXXII Tpamouévov è tovtwyv, ws xaTeióe 
TOv koviopróv o lloyamios kai TÒ «epi Tous iT- 
réas malus eikacev, © wey expnoato Xoyig po 
ane ov ceimeiv, partota b€ poros Tapadpovr 
kai TapaTAnye THY Gravotav, kal uo OTL Mea-yvos 
éotl lloummios érvoobDvri, pydéva  Tpoocumov 
anne. fábyv eis TOY yápaxa, mávv Tols Erect 
mpémov EKELVOLS* 

Zeus 66 maT)p Alar?’ inpituyos év hoBov ópae 

ar) 66 radov, üviÜev d€ caxos BáXev énta- 

Boetov, 
rpécoe 66 TamTivas ep optdou, 
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their enemies, and standing close by the horses, as 
they had been directed, they thrust their javelins 
upwards, aiming at the faces of the riders. These, 
since they were without experience in every kind of 
fighting, and did not expect or even know anything 
abont such a kind as this, had neither courage nor 
endurance to meet the blows which were aimed at 
their mouths and eyes, but wheeling about and 
putting their hands before their faces, they in- 
gloriously took to flight. Then Caesar's soldiers, 
suffering these to make their escape, advanced upon 
the enemy's infantry, attacking at just that point 
where the wing, left unprotected by the Hight of 
the cavalry, could be surrounded and enclosed, And 
since this body attacked them on the flank, while at 
the same time the tenth legion fell upon their front, 
the enemy did not stand their ground nor even hold 
together, for they saw that while they were ex- 
pecting to surround the enemy, they were themselves 
being surrounded. 

LXXII. After his infantry was thus routed, and 
when, from the cloud of dust which he saw, Pompey 
conjectured the fate of his cavalry, what thoughts 
passed through his mind it were difficult to say; but he 
was most like a man bereft of sense and erazed, who 
nad utterly forgotten that he was Pompey the Cireat, 
and without a word to any one, he walked slowly off 
to his camp, exemplifying those verses of Homer! : 


But Zeus the father, throned on high, in Ajax 
stirred up fear ; 

He stood confounded, and behind him cast his 
shield of seven ox-hides, 

And trembled as he peered around upon the throng. 


! Iliad, xi. 544 f, where Telamonian Ajax retires before 
Hector and his Trojans. 
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TOLOUTOS Els THY Giqviv TtapeXÜov adloyyos rað- 
Ñato, uéypt oU vois devryovet ToXXol Greovres 
cuvecémimtov: Tore 06 dew play agels TAUTHY, 
“ Ovcoby wal émi tiv wapewBorny ;" aXXo 86 
pnoev eimrov, dvactas xal AaBwv ealta TH 
Tapovon TUYn TpéTOvaay vmebnAOev. Epuye 86 
Kai Ta NOLTA TaypaTa, Kal povos v TO otpato- 
TéÓq TONUS éyévero akqvodvXdxov Kal Óepamor- 
TOv otpatiwtas O6 uóvovs éEakio yvtXLovs Treo etv 
dyow “Acivvios TloAXiwy, ueuaxnupévos ékeivgv 
Typ payny perà Kaicapos. 

Alpouvtes 06 Tò otpatomesor €Gea@yto THY dvolay 
Kal KovpoTnta Tay voXeguiev. Tada yap arn) 
pvypsirais KatéoTeTTO Kat oTpwuvals avOivais 
Taro Kat Tpamébaus CKT WUT OV pea rats: Kat 
Kpari}pes olvav 7'pobkewro, Kat Tapac Kev) Kat 
KOT HOS my TeÜvkórov kai ravyyvpitóvrov paddov 
7) Tpós pax é£om M topévov. obo Tais eXmiat 
StepPappévor «ai yéporres avontov Opdcovs èri 
TOY TOAELOY EYWpOUY. 

LXXII. Lope pios 06 pexpov &£o Tov yaparos 
mpoedOwy Tov wey immov adicev, drdtyau Sè ropt- 
65 repli abtoy Övræv, ws ovdeis ediwxev, aTrijet 
xaf novytav, év diaroy:opots àv olovs eixòs 
Xauflauvew dvOpwroy ëT) Térrapa Kal rpidkovTa 
ViKüy Kat Kparew avTov ,&i&us uévov, HTTHS ÔÈ 
Kal puyhs 7óTe Tp@ror ev ynpa ,MauBávovra Tei- 
pav, évvoovpevoy 66 é£ € óc wv dyavev Kab TONEROV 
Lael droBahav @ Opa mia Sófav «ai Suvayiy, 

mpd mirpo? rocoUTOIS TAOL Kal Irro kal 


1 § Reiske’s correction of j in the MSS., which Sintenia 
and Bekker delete. 
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In such a state of mind he went to his tent and 
sat down speechless, until many pursuers burst into 
the camp with the fugitives; then he merely ejacu- 
lated: What! even to my quarters?” and without 
another word rose up, took clothing suitable to his 
present fortune, and made his escape. The rest of 
his legions also fled, and there was a great slaughter 
in the camp of tent-guards and servants ; but only 
six thousand soldiers fell! according to Asinius 
Pollio, who fought in that battle on the side of 
Caesar. 

When Caesar's troops captured the camp, they 
beheld the vanity and folly of the enemy. For 
every tent was wreathed with myrtle boughs aud 
decked out with flowered couches and tables loaded 
with beakers ; bowls of wine also were laid out, and 
preparation and adornment were those of men who 
had sacrificed and were holding festival rather than 
of men who were arming themselves for battle. With 
such infatuated hopes and such a store of foolish 
confidence did they go forth to war.? 

LXXIH. But Pompey, when he had gone a little 
distance from the camp, gave his horse the rein, aud 
with only a few followers, since no one pursued ‘him, 
went quietly away, indulging in such reflections as a 
man would naturally make who for four and thirty 
years had been accustomed to conquer and get the 
mastery in everything, and who now for the first 
time, in his old age, got experience of defeat and 
flight ; he thought how in a single hour he had lost 
the power and glory gained in so many wars and 
conflicts, he who a little while ago was guarded by 

! Caesar says that fifteen thousand of Pompey's soldiers 
fell, and twenty-four thousand surrendered. His own losses 


he puts at two hundred soldiers and thirty centurions (D. 
Ctv. iii. 99). * Of. Caesar, op. cit. iii. 96. 
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G TÓX0ts Sopugopodpevos Amépxerat pAkpos ota 
yeyovas kai TVET TAALEVOS mate NavOaverv ën- 
TOUVTaS TOUS mohepiovs. Tapapenrdpevos bé 
Adpiocav, ws Aler ext rà "Téum, cataBarov 
éaur ov eni eTóua &eOLyemkos Erie Tov "ova ob, 
Kal TANW dvagras éBadile dia trav T eura, xpi 
ov ratb ev € erl Üdkarrav. ek ei be TIS VUKTOS TO 
Noerrov AVATIAVTALEVOS ev KaruBio rive oaynvewr, 
Kal mepi Tov ÓpÜpov mias morapiouv mXoíov, kai 
TOV EToperwy Tous édevOépovs avartaBwy, rovs è 
Gepatrovtas amiévar pos Kaícapa Kedevoas Kal 
jer) Cediévat, mapà yi KoutlCopuevos el&ev evpeyéedn 
doptnyov avayecOar pérAdovoay, is evravadrper 
“Pwpaios arp oU wavy Tloprnte cvvijfns, yivo- 
c Kay de Typ yev avrov: Ieréktos émekaAetro. 
ToUTQ c vveBeBrier THS TAPONX METS rUKTOS (Beiv 
Kata Tovs ÜmwTOUS Mor jior, ouy by éwpaxer 
TOKAUKLS, AAAA Tameuwóv kai Katy), Tm po bua.- 
Aeyyópevov aUTQ. Kab rabTa Tois cupmAéouctr 
€TU'yxyave Siyouipevos, ex 65 duXet epi 7pa*y p á- 
TOV THALKOUT@Y Xoyov Eye avOpwrous o XoX Tyr 
ayovras. efaiduns 8é Tis T&v vavrOv éppace 
KATOL ore ™otov TOTa pov arè THS yis épéc- 
SETAL kai «araaeíovat Tives vp ot Ta (maria 
«al Tas xetpas Opéyovat JT pos avtovg. emLaT CaS 
oùv o llerí«tos evOds @yvw rov lloumyiov, otov 
óvap elde Kat qXnEagevos THY Kepadiy éxéNeuTe 
ToU; vautas to efdrKtoy tapaBareiv, kal tiv 
deEray éÉéreiwe Kat wpoocxddes TO». Ioyrnor, 
784 cvudópovov TO cXuaTt THY TUXNY kai peTa- 
Bora roù avépos. Glev obre mapdükXyotw ava- 
pelvas oUTE Xóyov, AAN’ dvadaBwr 6govs exéXevoe 
per’ autod (AévrovXo. è Foav duddtepor xai 
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such an array of infantry and horse, but was now going 
away so insignificant and humbled as to escape the 
notice of the enemies who were in search of him. 

After passing by Larissa, he came to the Vale of 
Tempe, and there, being thirsty, he threw himself 
down on his face and drank of the river; then, rising 
up again, he went on his way through Tempe, ‘and at 
last came down to the sea, There ‘he rested for the 
remainder of the night in a fisherman’s hut. At 
early dawn he went aboard a river-boat, taking with 
him such of his followers as were freemen, but 
bidding his servants to go back to Caesar and to 
have no fear. Then he coasted along until he saw a 
merchant-ship of goodly size about to put to sea, the 
master of which was a Roman who, though not 
intimately acquainted with Pompey, nevertheless 
knew him by sight; his name was Peticius. "This 
man, as it happened, had dreamed the night before 

that. Pompey, not as he had often seen him, but 
humble and downcast, was addressing him. He was 
just telling this dream to his shipmates, as men who 
are at leisure are wont to make much of such matters, 
when suddenly one of the sailors told him that he saw 
a river-boat rowing out from the shore, and some men 
in it waving their garments and stretehing out their 
hands towards them. Peticius, accordingly, turned 
his attention in that direction, and at once recognised 
Pompey, as he had seen him in his dream; then, 
smiting his head, he ordered the sailors to bring the 
little boat alongside, and stretching out his hand, 
hailed Pompey, already comprehending from his garb 
the change of fortune which the man had sutfered. 

Wherefor e, without waiting for argument or entreaty, 
he took Pompey on board, and also all whom Pompei 
wished to have with him (these were the two Lentuli 
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Pawrios) avyyOn xai puxpov batepov tOovres 
arè yrs autMr@pevov Aniotapov tov Bacthéa 
mTpocavadappavovaty. emel 86 Katpos Ùv Oeimrvov 
Kal TapecKevacev 0 vaUkAnpos ÈK TOY TAapoYTMY, 
iov 6 Pawrios olxeT@v atropia tov llownyior 
apyópevov avtov brrodvev TpocéOpaue Kat Umé- 
Auce xai cvviXeue. Kal TO Xovmóv eK TOUTOV 
Teptémrov xai Oeparevuv aa OÓcomóras OoÜXoi, 
Aéypi views mod@y Kal Oeimvov apackevfys, 
&ieréAeaev, oo re THY éXevÜepióTi]yra THS Umrovpeytas 
éxeivns Ücacdgevov av Twa xai ta adheres Kal 
dTAac Tov eiten 


^ ^ H r DÀ Li 
Dev Toitoi ryevvatoictv cs aav xaXov. 


LXXIV. Odro è mapamAevcas er Appi 
mróXeos ékeiÜev eig Mutvrnynv ésepatolro, BovAó- 
pevos THY Kopyndiav dvadaBeiy «al Tov vióv. 
erel 86 mpoaéoxe TH vijoo Kat’ alytanron, Emen- 
yev eis mów ayyéXov, ovY ws 7 Koprmdta T poc- 
eduka Tois pos wdpw  dma'yyeXXouévows Kal 
ypadouévow, éXmifovaa ToU moXéuov Kexpiuévov 
mepi Avppáxtov étt Xovrróv. Epyov eivai Iouryig 
tiv Kaícapos Siwkw. èv tovtos obcav avTny 
kaTaXa dv 0 ayyed\os agTdcac Oat uev ovx, vrré- 
uewe, TA ÔÈ TAEiOTA kal péyia Ta TOP KAKÕV TOIS 
Sdepuct paddXov 3) 7H wv dpácas areúðew 
ékéAevaev, et Bovretat mws lloumyiov tóeiv èm} 
vebe plas Kal àXXorpias. 1) 66 axovcaca rpo- 
?xaro piv abT)v xapgüte xai ToXUP xpovov 
Exdpwv kat avavdas Exerto, words é mws Eudpwr 
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and Favonius), and set sail; and shortly after, seeing 
Deiotarus the king hurrying out from shore, they 
took him on board also. Now, when it was time for 
supper and the master of the ship had made such 
provision for them as he could, Favonius, seeing that 
Pompey, for lack of servants, was beginning to take 
off his own shoes, ran to him and took off his shoes 
for him, and helped him to anoint himself. And 
from that time on he continued to give Pompey such 
ministry and service as slaves give their masters, even 
down to the washing of his feet and the preparation 
of his meals, so that any one who beheld the cour- 
tesy and the unfeigned simplicity of that service 
might have exclaimed: 


“Ah, yes! to generous souls how noble every task !''! 


LXXIV. And so, after coasting along towards 
Amphipolis, he crossed over to Mitylene, desiring to 
take on board Cornelia and his son. And when he 
had reached the shore of the island, he sent a 
messenger to the city, not such a one as Cornelia 
was expecting in view of the joyful messages and 
letters she had received, for she was hoping that the 
war was ended at Dyrrachium, and that the only 
task left for Pompey was the pursuit of Caesar. 
The messenger, finding her in this mood, could not 
bring himself to salute her, but indicated to her the 
most and greatest of her misfortunes by his tears 
rather than by his speech, and merely bade her 
hasten if she had any wish to see Pompey with one 
ship only, and that not his own. When she heard 
this, she cast herself upon the ground and lay there 
a long time bereft of sense and speech. At last, 


! The verse is assigned ta Euripides in Morals, p. 85a 
(Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag *, p. 671). 
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yevouévm xai ocvvvojcaca Tov kaipóv ovK Ovra 
Üpijreov xai daxpvwr, é£éópayue tà THs ToAEwS 
eni ÜaXaTrav. ET AYT HT avros óé roD ILoyer nov 
Kat beEapévov rats deyed haus auTny brrepeum o- 
aevi Kal mepumimrovaav, '"Opà oe, eimrev, 

' dvep, ov WE ois TÚXNS &p'yov, Gra THS éuijs, 
Tposeppiupévov évi c cádei Tov 7 po tap Kop- 
vij as yápav TEVTAKOTLAIS vavo} TAUTHY Tepi- 
mAcúvcavrta THY ÜdXaacav. Ti w WAGES ety kal 
ovK améAumes TO Papet Saipove TÜw kai aè varv- 
xias àvarhjoasav TOTAŬTIS; ws EUTUXIS pev av 
pany yv TO TOU Horov év Iáphois à axotoat 
Tov TapÜéviov avopa xeipevov àmoÜavoDaa, ow- 
ppor è xai per éxeivov, @oTEp punca, Tov 
éuavTijs Tpoeuévo Bior écwtougv Ò dpa xai 
Houmnlo Mayvw ovpdopà yevécbat.” 

LXXV, Taira eireiv th» KopvgA(av Xéyovat, 
tov de Tlopmniov aroxpivacdac “ Miav dpa, 
Kopra, TUXIY poets TY dpetvova, i) xai cé 
(GS eEnrratycen, STL pot Xpóvov mAe(ova ToU 
auvidous Tape mene. AAAA Kai Tavita det pé- 
petv yevopévovs avo pwrous, Kat THS TUUS éTL 
TetpaTéov. où yàp avert Lat ov ex ToUTon dva- 
XAafjeiv éxeiva tov €& erceivwv èv TovTots ‘yevo- 

is 
Rare M 9 ` t / * 

H pév oÜv yur) gereméumero ypjuata xai 
Ocpamorvras éx modews: TOv 66 MurvAmgvaíov 
tov llo,rjiov áo Tacaguévov kai mrapakaXoUvTav 
elaedGeiy eig Thy modu, oùx ÜÉXgaev, GARE 
xaneivous ékéXAevoe TO KpaToryTe TeiGedPar xai 
Üappetv'  ebyveopova yap eivai Kaícapa xai 
xpnoTór. avtos de mpós Kpácummov tpatopevos 
tov diXócodov (xaréBm yao èk Tis Todrews 
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however, and with ditheulty, she regained her senses, 
and perceiving that the occasion was not one for 
tears and lamentations, she ran out through the city 
to the sea. Pompey met her and caught her in his 
arms as she tottered and was falling. E l see thee," 

she cried, * husband, not by thy fortune, but by 
mine, reduced to one small vessel, thou who before 
thy marriage with Cornelia didst sail this sea with 
five hundred ships. Why hast thou come to see me, 
and why didst thou not leave to her cruel destiny 
one who lias infected thee also with an evil fortune 
so great? What a happy woman I had been if I had 
died before hearing that Publius, whose virgin bride 
! was, was slain among the Parthians! And how 
wise if, even after his death, as I essayed to do, | 
had put an end to my own life! But I was spared, 
it seems, to bring ruin also upon Pompey the Great.” 

LXXV. So spake Cornelia, as we are told, and 
Pompey answered, saying: “It is true, Cornelia, 
thou hast known but one fortune to be mine, the 
better one, and this has perhaps deceived thee too, 
as well as me, in that it remained with me longer 
than is customary. But this reverse also we must 
bear, since we are mortals, and we must still put 
fortune to the test. For I can have some hope of 
rising again from this low estate to my former high 
estate, since 1 fell from that to this.” 

His wife, accordingly, sent for her goods and 
servants from the city; and though the Mitylenaeans 
gave Pompey a welcome and invited him to enter 
their city, he would not consent to do so, but bade 
them also to submit to the conqueror, and to be of 
good heart, for Caesar was humane and merciful. 
He himself, howcver, turning to Cratippus the 
philosopher, who had come down from the city to 
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b r 
oyropevos avTOv), éuéuNraro xai ovvåirópnoe 
^ + a 
Bpaxéa mepi THs mpovotas, UTOKaTaKALvopévov TOD 
* ^ M z 
Kpatinmov kai Tapayortos avTOv émi Tas Apel- 
H , et ` ` be » 
vovas éXmióas, OTwS pÅ AVITNPOS NOE üxaipos 
y M 
üvTiAéyov ein. émel TO pev épéaOat tov Topu- 
PEZ > e ^ "^ £ ` by kJ + 8 
mhiov "v vmép THS mpovoias, Tov Ò anopaiveshar 
^^ "A + » ` ^ 
St. rois Tpá'yuaciv 709 povapytas be: Sia TOv 
, ^ = L^ 
xakomoXuretav: épéobar dé “ Ilas, à Yloymyie, 
x " " ^ e / ^ ` 
«al tim Texpnpio TwecOa@pev OTe BéATLOV àv où 
a + r , 3 a Li "ES. rrr 
T) run Katoapos éxypnow Kpatnoas; | aXXa 
^ EY ^ ^ 
TavTa pèr éavéov orep yet, Ta TOV Ücàv. 
E ^ \ 
LXXVI. 'AvaXafov cè thy yvvatka kai ToUs 
, [cd 3 H 
dirovs exouileto, mpocia xov dpyots avayxaios 
e t ) ^ 
Ü8wp h dyopàv Éyovaiv. eis è m Ow eia jMBe 
^ H ^ ` 
apwTnv 'ArráAeuav HS IlaudvA(as. évravOa 8é 
^ pi 3 H H r / 
avT@ Kal Tpiypers Tivés amyvTnaay èx Kerextas 
lad , S ^ 
«al OTPATLÓTAL TUVENEYOVTO kai TOV GuykXnri- 
^ r M = E r 
kGv Tav éËnkovta mepi avTOv ?)0aV. axkovwv 
H f 
Sé kai TO vautixoy €TL cvvea Távat, kal Katwva 
‘ ^ ? 
TOAAOUS cTpaTwoTaS aveikn$ora repatobv eis 
M * fd + 
AtBinv, wdvpeto pós TOUS Pidovs, KaTapenpo- 
evos éavrüv ékfuaoÜévra 7H með covyuflaXetv, 
^ Li M A 
Tj 66 xpeitrom adnpitws Ovvdyuei mpos u)oér 
. , M , 
dmoypicacbar pnde Tepiopuigat TÒ vavriKov, 
^ + 3 "d 
Smov xarà yv oaXels evdus av eiyev avrirraXov 
^ x r 
èx Îarittys mapeaTOGcav üAXkyv «ai Óvrvapuv 
e , EJ IA 
TOocaUTQv. ovdey yàp audaptnpa llouryiov uettov 
, t A ` ^ 
avdé OewwóTepov oTpatTiyymua Katcapos À TO THY 
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see him, complained and argued briefly with him 
about Providence, Cratippus yielding somewhat to 
his reasoning and trying to lead him on to better 
hopes, that he might not give him pain by arguing 
against him at such a time. For when Pompey 
raised questions about Providence, Cratippus might 
have answered that the state now required a 
monarchy because it was so badly administered ; and 
he might have asked Pompey: “ How, O Pompey, 
and by what evidence, can we be persuaded that 
thou wouldst have made a better use of fortune 
than Caesar, hadst thou got the mastery?" But 
this matter of the divine ordering of events must be 
left without further discussion.! 

LXXVI. After taking on board his wife and his 
friends, Pompey went on his way, putting in at 
harbours only when he was compelled to get food or 
water there. The first city that he entered was 
Attaleia in Pamphylia; there some triremes from 
Cilicia met him, soldiers were assembled for him, and 
he was surrounded again by senators, sixty of them. 
On hearing, too, that his fleet still held together, 
and that Cato had taken many soldiers aboard and 
was crossing the sea to Africa, he lamented to his 
friends, blaming himself for having been forced to 
do battle with his land forces, while he made no use 
of his navy, which was indisputably superior, and 
had not even stationed it at a point where, if 
defeated on land, he might have had this powerful 
force close at hand by sea to make him a match for 
his enemy. And, in truth, Pompey made no greater 
mistake, and Caesar showed no abler generalship, 


' Sintenis? follows Amyot in including this last sentence 
with the words supposed to be spoken by Cratippus: “ But 
these matters must be left to the will of the gods." 
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id [id ` z ^ ~ 
HAY NY OUTH uakpàv aTooTacadbat THY VAVTLKS 
BonOelas. où uijy ANN ér TOV TapovTwY kpivew 

, ? M , 
TL KAL TrpaTTeww avayxalopuevos, ETL TAS TONELS 
mepiémeume' Tas Ò avTos mepuimAéov Free ypij- 
para xal vads émA5upov. tH Ò ofórgra ToU 
TONELLOU Kal TO TAXOS Oc G0LKOS, U) Trpoavapra 
THS Tapackevss auTop émeAÜGv, éokómeL KaTa- 
puyny emi TO TapovTe Kal dvaywpnow. érapyíta 
pèr aby oddeuta dvEuuos ebaiveto BovXevouévois 
autos, TOV è Bactrter@v avtTos per amépaive 
thy lldápÜcov txavmtarny oðsav év Te TQ TapovTe 
déFacAar kat mepiBaXetv odas acleveis Ovras, 

^ t^ M / ` H 
abis Te pwoocat kal mpomép ras peta m Aelia T))s 

r ^ > y e ` , , ` 
dvidpews TOV Ò Aew of uèv ets AtBinv kai 
? , Ww M r , M ^ 
loBav érpemov tiw yvopunr, GOeopáre be TQ 

, b] , ^ e ^ ^ 
Aeoflo pamKov coke TpuOv uepan | mXo0v 
, t L4 * r \ d 
aTéyovcav AbyumTov anmonmovra Kai [lroxe- 

n [4 + N , P , ` ^ z 
paton, )Auktav uev. avtimaba, didtas 66 kal yd- 


piros TaGTpoas vmóxpeov, llápÜois vTofaXetv 6l 


e , , r H Nt + ` H M 
éavTOv, a.a TOT TQ *yévet, kai Pwpaiw èv dvi 
^ a \ , , ^ 
KNOETTH wevouéve ta Oevrepa Xéyovra qTpóTov 
T ^ LÀ Ly F. LI ^ ms 
elvai TOV dAAwY py Ücxeiv. nde mecpácÜat TAS 
5 M ^ 
ékeivov  uerpioTQTOS, Apoaxny O6 moretolhari Kú- 
^ ` M - A t ^ 
piov éautod tov unde IKpaccov durnGevta COvros: 
^ 1 ^ "d M 3 
«ai yvvaika veav otkovu tov Xxytiavos es Bap- 
, , et M * , * 3 , 
Bapovs kouitew Dper rat «kxoXaaía thv é£ovaiav 
^ ka * ` , e ^ 
perpoüvras, 7, Kav u) mün, Gofp 96 malev, 
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! His father was Ptolemy Auletes, mentioned in chapter 
xlix. à. He had been restored to his throne in 58 B.C. 
through Pompey's influence, The son, Ptolemy Dionysius, 
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than in removing the battle so far from naval 
assistance, However, since he was compelled to 
decide and act as best he could under the circum- 
stances, he sent messengers round to the cities; to 
some also he sailed about in person, asking for 
money and manning ships. But fearing the quick- 
ness and speed of his enemy, who might come upon 
him and seize him beforc he was prepared, lie began 
to look about for a temporary refuge and retreat. 
Accordingly, as he deliberated with his followers, 
there appeared to be no province to which they 
could safely fly, and as for the kingdoms, he himself 
expressed the opinion that the Parthian was best 
able for the present to receive and protect them in 
their weak condition, and later on to strengthen 
them and send them forth with a large force; of the 
rest, some turned their thoughts to Africa and Juba. 
But Theophanes the Lesbian thought it a crazy 
thing for Pompey to decide against Egypt, which 
was only three days’ sail away, and Ptolemy, who 
was a mere youth and indebted to Pompey for 
friendship and kindness shown his father, and put 
himself in the power of Parthians, a most treaclierous 
race; to refuse to take the second place under a 
Roman who had been connected with him by 
marriage, and to be second to none other, nay, to 
refuse even to make trial of that Roman’s moder- 
ation, but instead to make Arsaces his lord and 
master, a thing which even Crassus could not be 
made to do while he lived ; and to carry a young 
wife, of the family of Scipio, among Barbarians 
who measure their power by their insolence and 
licentiousness, where, even if she suffer no harm, but 


now fifteen years of age, had been left joint ruler of Egypt 
with his sister, Cleopatra. 
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is only thought to have suffered harm, her fate is a 
terrible one, since she has come into the power of 
those who are able to do her harm. This con- 
sideration alone, as we are told, diverted Pompey 
from journeying to the Euphrates, if indeed it was 
longer any calculation of Pompey's, and not rather 
an evil genius, that was guiding him on this last 
journey. 

LXXVII. So when it was decided that he should 
fly to Egypt, he set sail from Cyprus on a Seleucian 
trireme with his wife (of the rest, some sailed along 
with him in ships of war like his own, and others in 
inerchant vessels), and crossed the sea in safety ; but 
on learning that Ptolemy was posted at Pelusium 
with an army, making war upon his sister, he put in 
there, and sent on a messenger to announce his 
arrival to the king and to ask his aid. Now, Ptolemy 
was quite young; but Potheinus, who managed all his 
affairs, assembled a council of the most intluential men 
(and those were most influential whom he wished to 
be so), and bade each one give his opinion. It was 
certainly a dreadful thing that the fate of Pompey the 
Great was to be decided by Potheinus the cunuch, 
and Theodotus of Chios, who was a hired teacher of 
rhetoric, and Achillas the Egyptian; for these were 
the chief counsellors of the king among the 
chamberlains and tutors also gathered there. And 
it was such a tribunal's verdict which Pompey. 
tossing at anchor some distance off the shore, was 
waiting for, a man who would not deign to be under 
obligations to Caesar for his life. 

The opinions of the other counsellors were so far 
divergent that some advised to drive Pompey away, 
and others to invite him in and receive him. But 
Theodotus, making a display of his powerful speech 
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and rhetorical art, set forth that neither course was 
safe for them, but that if they received Pompey, 
they would have Caesar for an enemy and Pompey 
for a master; while if they rejected him, Pompey 
would blame them for casting him off, and Caesar 
for making him continue his pursuit; the best 
course, therefore, was to send for the man and put 
him to death, for by so doing they would gratify 
Caesar and have nothing to fear trom Pompey. To 
this he smilingly added, we are told, ** A dead man 
does not bite." 

LXXVHI. Having deterinined upon this pla, 
they entrusted the execution of it to Achillas. So 
he took with him a certain Septimius, who had once 
been a tribune of Pompey's, and Salvins besides, a 
centurion, with three or four servants, and put out 
towards the ship of Pompey. Now, al) the most 
distinguished of Pompey's fellow-voyagers had come 
aboard of her to see what was going on.  Aecord- 
ingly, when they saw a reception that was not royal, 
nor splendid, nor in aceordance with the hopes of 
Theophanes, but a few men sailing up in a single 
fishing-boat, they viewed this lack of respect with 
suspicion, and advised Pompey to have his ship 
rowed back into the open sea, while they were 
beyond reach of missiles. But meanwhile the boat 
drew near, and first Septimius rose up and addressed 
Pompey in the Roman tongue as Imperator. Then 
Achillas saluted him in Greek, and invited him to 
come aboard the boat, telling hin that the shallows 
were extensive, and that the sea, which had a sandy 
bottom, was not deep enough to float a trireme. At 
the same time some of the royal ships were seen to 
be taking their crews aboard, and men-at-arms were 
oceupying the shore, so that there seemed to be no 
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escape even if they changed their minds; and 
besides, this very lack of confidence might give the 
murderers an excuse for their crime. Accordingly, 
after embracing Cornelia, who was bewailing his 
approaching death, he ordered two centurions to go 
into the boat before him, besides Philip, one of his 
freedmen, and a servant named Scythes, and while 
Achillas was already stretching out his hand to him 
from the boat, turned towards his wife and son and 
repeated the verses of Sophocles :— 


Whatever man unto a tyrant takes his way, 
His slave he is, even though a freeman when he 
goes,! 


LXXIX. After these last words to his friends, he 
went into the boat. And since it was a long 
distance from the trireme to the land, and none of 
his companions in the boat had any friendly word 
for him, turning his eyes upon Septimius he said: 
*Surely I am not mistaken, and you are an old 
comrade of mine!" Septimius nodded merely, 
without saying anything to him or showing any 
friendliness. So then, as there was profound silence 
again, Pompey took a little roll containing a speech 
written by him in Greek, which he had prepared for 
his use in addressing Ptolemy, and began to read 
init. Then, as they drew near the shore, Cornelia, 
together with his friends, stood on the trireme 
watching with great anxiety for the outcome, and 
began to take heart when she saw many of the 
king's people assembling at the landing as if to give 
him an honourable welcome. But at this point, 


! Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.? p. 316. The recitation of 
these verses is a feature common also to the accounts of the 
tragedy in Appian (Beli, Civ. ii. 84) and Dio Cassius (xlii. 4). 
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while Pompey was clasping the hand of Philip that 
he might rise to his feet more easily, Septimius, 
from behind, ran him through the body with his 
sword, then Salvius next, and then Achillas, drew 
their daggers and stabbed him.! And Pompey. 
drawing his toga down over his face with both hands. 
without an act or a word that was unworthy of 
himself, but with a groan merely, submitted to their 
blows, being sixty years of age less one, and ending 
his life only one day after his birth-day. 

LXXX. When the people on the ships beheld the 
murder, they uttered a wailing ery that could be 
heard as far as the shore, and weighing anchor quickly, 
took to flight. And a strong wind came to their aid 
as they ran out to sea, so that the Egyptians, though 
desirous of pursuing, turned back. But they cut ofi 
Pompey’s head, and threw the rest of his body un- 
clothed out of the boat, and left it for those who 
craved so pitiful a sight. Philip, however, stayed 
by the body, until such had taken their fill of gazing ; 
then he washed it in sea-water, wrapped it in a tunic 
of his own, and since he had no other supply, sought 
along the coast until he found the remnants of a 
small fishing-boat, old stuff, indeed, but sufficient to 
furnish a funeral pyre that would answer for an un- 
clothed corpse, and that too not entire. As he was 
gathering the wood and building the pyre, there 
came up a Roman who was now an old man, but 
who in his youth had served his first campaigns with 
Pompey, and said: * Wlio art thou, my man, that 
thinkest to give burial rites to Pompey the Great? ” 
And when Philip said that he was his freedman, tlie 
man said: * But thou shalt not have this honour all 
to thyself; let me too share in a pious privilege thus 

1 [bi ab Achilla et Septimio interticitur (Caesar, Bed, Civ. 
jii, 104). 
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offered, that I may not altogether regret my sojourn 
in a foreign land, if in requital for many hardships T 
find this happiness at least, to touch with my hands 
and array for burial the greatest of Roman impera- 
tors" Such were the obsequies of Pompey. And 
on the following day Lucius Lentulus, as he came 
sailing from Cyprus and coasted along the shore not 
knowing what had happened, saw a funeral pyre and 
Philip standing beside it, and before he had been 
seen himself exclaimed: “ Who, pray, rests here at 
tlie end of his allotted days?" Then, after a slight 
pause and with a groan he said: * But perhaps it is 
thou, Pompey the Great!" And after a little he 
went ashore, was seized, and put to death. 

This was the end of Pompey. But not long after- 
wards Caesar came to Egypt, and found it filled with 
this great deed of abomination. From the man who 
brought him Pompey’s head he turned away with 
loathing, as from an assassin; and on receiving Pom- 
pey’s seal-ring, he burst into tears; the device was a 
lion holding a sword in his paws. But Achillas and 
Potheinus he put to death. The king himself, more- 
over, was defeated in battle along the river, and dis- 
appeared. "Theodotus the sophist, however, escaped 
the vengeance of Caesar; for he fled out of Egypt 
and wandered about in wretehedness and hated of all 
men. But Marcus Brutus, after he had slain Caesar 
and come into power, discovered him in Asia, and 
put him to death with every possible torture. The 
remains of Pompey were taken to Cornelia, who gave 
them burial at his Alban villa. 
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1 gérod bracketed by Sintenis*. 
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COMPARISON OF AGESILAUS AND POMPEY 


I. Now that their lives lie spread before us, let us 
briefly run over the points in whieh the two men 
differed, and bring these together side by side. 
They are as follows. In the first place, it was in the 
justest manner that Pompey came to fame and 
power, setting out on his eareer independently, and 
rendering many great services to Sulla when Sulla 
was freeing Italy trom her tyrants; Agesilaiis, on the 
contrary, appeared to get his kingdom by sinning 
against both gods and men, since he brought Leoty- 
chides under condemnation for bastardy, although 
his brother had reeognised him as his legitimate son, 
and made light of the oracle concerning his lameness. 
In the second place, Pompey not only continued to 
hold Sulla in honour while he lived, but also after 
his death gave his body funeral obsequies in despite 
of Lepidus, and bestowed upon his son Faustus his 
own daughter in marriage; whereas Agesilaüs cast 
out Lysander on the merest pretext, and heaped 
insult upon him. And yet Sulla got no less from 
Pompey than he gave him, while in the case of 
Agesilaüs, it was Lysander who made him king of 
Sparta and general of all Greece. And, thirdly, 
Pompey's transgressions of right and justice in his 
political life were due to his family connections, for 
he joined in most of the wrongdoings of Caesar and 
Scipio because they were his relations by marriage ; 
but Agesilaüs snatched Sphodrias from the death 
which hung over him for wronging the Athenians, 
merely to gratify the love of his son, and when Phoe- 
bidas treaeherously broke the peace with Thebes, he 
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evidently made the crime itself a reason for zealously 
supporting him. In a word, whatever harm Pompey 
was accused of bringing upon the Romans out of 
deference to his friends or through ignorance, 
Agesilaiis brought as much upon the Lacedaemonians 
out of obstinacy and resentment when he kindled 
the Boeotian war. 

II. Moreover, if we must assign to any ill-fortune 
of the two men the disasters which overtook them, 
that of Pompey could not have been anticipated by 
the Romans; but Agesilaiis would not permit the 
Lacedaemonians to guard against the “lame sover- 
eignty," although they had heard and knew before- 
hand about it. For even if Leotychides had been 
ten thousand times convicted of being bastard and 
alien, the family of the Eurypontidae could easily 
have furnished Sparta with a king who was of legiti- 
mate birth and sound of limb, had not Lysander 
darkened the meaning of the oracle in the interests 
of Agesilaüs. 

On the other hand, when we consider the remedy 
which Agesilaüs applied to the perplexity of the 
state in dealing with those who had played the 
coward, after the disaster at Leuctra, when he urged 
that the laws should slumber for that day, there 
was never another political device like it, nor can 
we find anything in Pompey's career to compare 
with it; on the contrary, he did not even think it 
incumbent upon him to abide by the laws which he 
himself had made, if he might only display the 
greatness of his power to his friends. But Agesilaiis, 
when he confronted the necessity of abrogating the 
laws in order to save his fellow-citizens, devised a 
way by which the citizens should not be harmed by 
the laws, nor the laws be abrugated to avoid such 
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harm. Further, I attribute also to politieal virtue 
in Agesilaiis that inimitable act of his in abandon- 
ing his career in Asia on receipt of the dispatch- 
roll For he did not, like Pompey, help the com- 
monwealth only as he made himself great, but with 
an eye to the welfare of his country he renounced 
such great fame and power as no man won before or 
since his day, except Alexander. 

Ili. And now from another point of view, that 
of their campaigns and achievements in war, the 
trophies of Pompey were so many, the forces led by 
him so vast, and the pitehed battles in which he was 
victorious so innumerable, that not even Xenophon, 
[ think, would compare the victories of Agesilaüs, 
although that historian, by reason of his other ex- 
cellent qualities, is specially privileged, as it were, 
to say and write whatever he pleases about the man. 
I think also that in merciful behaviour towards their 
enemies the two men were different. For Agesilaüs 
was so bent on enslaving Thebes and depopulating 
Messenia, Thebes the mother-city of his royal line, 
and Messenia a sister colony to his country, that he 
nearly lost Sparta, and did lose her supremacy in 
Greece ; whercas Pompey gave cities to such of the 
pirates as changed their mode of life, and when it 
was in his power to lead Tigranes the king of 
Armenia in his triumphal procession, made him an 
ally instead, saying that he thought more of future 
time than of a single day. 

If, however, it is the greatest and most far-reach- 
ing decisions and acts in war that are to determine 
preéminence in the virtues of leadership, then the 


! "hebes was the birth-place of Heracles, from whom the 
Spartan kings were supposed to be descended ; and Messenia, 
like Sparta, was settled by the Heracleidae, 
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Lacedaemonian leaves the Roman far behind. For, 
in the first place, he did not desert nor abandon his 
city, though the enemy attacked it with an army of 
seventy thousand men, while he had only a few men- 
at-arms, and these had recently been vanquished at 
Leuctra ; but Pompey, after Caesar had occupied a 
single city of Italy with only fifty-three hundred 
men, hurried away from Rome in a panie, either 
yielding ignobly to so few, or conjecturing falsely 
that there were more; and after conveying away 
with him his own wife and children, he lett those of 
the other citizens defenceless and took to Hight, 
when he ought either to have conquered in a battle 
for his country, or to have accepted terms from his 
conqueror, who was a fellow-citizen and a relation 
by marriage. But as it was, to the man for whom 
he thought it a terrible thing to prolong a term of 
military command or vote a consulship, to this man 
he gave the power of capturing the city and saying 
to Metellus that he considered him and all the rest 
of the citizens as his prisoners of war. 

IV. Furthermore, the chief task of a good general 
is to force his enemies to give battle when he is 
superior to them, but not to be forced himself to 
do this when his forces ave inferior, and by so doing 
Agesilaüs always kept himself unconquered ; whereas 
in Pompey's case, Caesar escaped injury at his hands 
when he was inferior to him, and forecd him to 
stake the whole issue on a battle with his land 
forces, wherein Caesar was superior, thus defeating 
him and becoming at once master of treasures, pro- 
visions, and the sea, —advantages which would have 
brought his ruin without a battle had they remained 
in his enemy's control. And that which is urged as 
an excuse for this failure is really a very severe 
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accusation against a general like him, For that a 
youthful commander should be frightened by tumults 
und outcries into cowardly weakness and abandon 
his safest plans, is natural and pardonable; but that 
Pompey the Great, whose cunp the Romans called 
their country, and his tent their senate, while they 
gave the name of traitors and rebels to the consuls 
and praetors and other magistrates at Rome,—that 
he who was known to be under no one's command, 
but to have served all his campaigns most success- 
fully as imperator, should be almost forced by the 
scofis of Favonius and Domitius, and by the fear of 
being called Agamemnon, to put to the hazard the 
supremacy and freedom of Rome, who could tolerate 
this? If he had regard only for the immediate 
infamy involved, then he ought to have made a 
stand at the first and to have fought to its finish the 
fight for Rome, instead of calling the flight which he 
then made a Themistoclean stratagem and after- 
wards counting it a disgraceful thing to delay before 
fighting in Thessaly. For surely Heaven had not 
appointed that Pharsalian plain to be the stadium 
and theatre of their struggle for the supremacy, nor 
was he summoned by voice of herald to go down 
thither and do battle or leave to another the victor’s 
wreath ; nay, there were many plains, ten thousand 
cities, and a whole earth which his great resources 
by sea afforded him had he wished to imitate 
Maximus, or Marius, or Lucullus, or Agesilaüs him- 
self, who withstood no less tumults in Sparta when 
its citizens wished to fight with the Thebans in de- 
fence of their land, and in Egypt endured many 
calumnies and accusations and suspicions on the part 
of the king when he urged him to keep quiet; but 
he followed his own best counsels as he wished, and 
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not only saved the Egyptians against their wills, and 
by his sole efforts ever kept Sparta upright in the 
midst of so great a convulsion, but actually set up a 
trophy in the city for a victory over the Thebans, 
which victory he put his countrymen in the way of 
winning later, by keeping them then from the de- 
struction into which they would have forced their 
way. Wherefore Agesilaiis was afterwards com- 
mended by those whom he had forced to take the 
path of safety, while Pompey, whom others had led 
into error, found accusers in the very ones to whom 
he had yielded. And yet some say that he was 
deceived by his father-in-law Scipio, who wished to 
appropriate to his own uses the greater part of the 
treasure which he had brought from Asia, and there- 
fore hid it away, and then hastened on the battle, 
on the plea that there was no longer any money. 
But even if this were true, a general ought not to 
suffer himself to be so easily deceived, nor after- 
wards to put his greatest interests at hazard. In 
these matters, then, such is the way in which we 
regard each of the men. 

V. And as to their voyages to Egypt, one went 
thither of necessity and in flight; the other for no 
honourable reason, nor of necessity, but for money, 
that what he got for serving the Barbarians as com- 
mander might enable him to make war upon the 
Greeks. Then again, as to the charges which we 
bring against the Egyptians for their treatment of 
Pompey, these the Egyptians lay at the door of 
Agesilaüs for his treatment of them. For Pompey 
trusted them and was wronged by them; while 
Agesilaiis was trusted by them and yet forsook them 
and went over to the enemies of those whom he 
had sailed to assist. 
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I. Caro tne ELper, when certain persons praised 
a man who was inconsiderately rash and daring in 
war, told them there was a difference between a 
man’s setting a high value on valour and his setting 
5. low value on life ; and his remark was just. At 
any rate, there was a soldier of Antigonus who 
was venturesome, but had miserable health and an 
impaired body. When the king asked him the 
reason for his pallor, the man admitted that it was 
a secret disease, whereupon the king took compassion 
on him and ordered his physicians, if there was any 
help for him, to employ their utmost skill and care. 
Thus the man was cured ; but then the good fellow 
ceased to court danger and was no longer a furious 
fighter, so that even Antigonus rebuked him and 
expressed his wonder at the change. The man, 
however, made no secret of the reason, but said: 
“O King, it is thou who hast made me less daring, 
by freeing me from those ills which made me set 
little value on life." On these grounds, too, as it 
would seem, a man of Sybaris said it was no great 
thing for the Spartans to seek death in the wars in 
order to escape so many hardships and such a 
wretched life as theirs. But to the Sybarites, who 
were dissolved in effeminate luxury, men lon 
ambition and an eager quest of honour led to have 
no fear of death naturally seemed to hate life ; where- 
as the virtues of the Lacedacmonians gave them 
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1 Of 8dvov ob 7b (Sv kvÀ., attributed to Simonides (Bergk, 
Poet, Lyr. Graec, ili.* p. 516). 
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happiness alike in living or dying, as the following 
clegy testifies: These, it says, died, 
* not deeming either life or death honourable in 
themselves, 


But only the accomplishment of them both with 
honour.” 


For neither is a man to be blamed for shunning 
death, if he does not cling to life disgracefully, nor 
to be praised for boldly meeting death, if he does 
this with contempt of life. For this reason Homer 
always brings his boldest and most valiant heroes 
into battle well armed and equipped ; and the Greek 
lawgivers punish him who casts away his shield, not 
him who throws down his sword or spear, thus teach- 
ing that his own defence from harm, rather than the 
inflietion of harm upon the enemy, should be every 
man's first care, and particularly if he governs a city 
or commands an army. 

Il. For if, as Iphicrates analyzed the matter, the 
light-armed troops are like the hands, the cavalry 
like the feet, the line of men-at-arms itself like chest 
and breastplate, and the general like the head, then 
he, in taking undue risks and being over bold, would 
seem to neglect not himself, but all, inasmuch as 
their safety depends on him, and their destruction 
too. Therefore Callicratidas, although otherwise he 
was a great man, did not make a good answer to the 
seer who begged him to be careful, since the sacri- 
ficial omens "foretold his death ; * Sparta,” said he, 
* does not depend upon one man." For when fight- 
ing, or sailing, or marching under orders, Callicratidas 
was “one man”; butas general, he comprised in 
himself the strength and power of all, so that he 
was not “one man," when such numbers perished 
with him. Better was the speech of old Antigonus 
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as he was about to fight a sea- fight off Andros, and 
someone told him that the enemy's ships were far 
more numerous than his: “ But what of my self,” said 
he, * how many ships wilt thou eount me?’ implying 
that the worth of the commander is a great thing, 
as it is in fact, when allied with experience and 
valour, and his first duty is to save the one who 
saves everything else. Therefore Timotheus was 
right, when Chares was once showing the Athenians 
some wounds he had received, and his shield piereed 
by a spear, in saying: “ Bnt I, how greatly ashamed 
I was, at the siege of Samos, because a bolt fell near 
me; [ thought I was behaving more like an im- 
petuous youth than like a general in command of 
so large a force." For where the whole issue is 
greatly furthered by the general's exposing himself 
to danger, there he must employ hand and body 
unsparingly, ignoring those who say that a good 
general should die, if not of old age, at least in old 
age; but where the advantage to be derived from 
his suecess is small, and the. whole cause perishes 
with him if he Pals: no one demands that a general 
should risk his life in fighting like a common soldier. 

Such is the preface T have: thought fit to make for 
the Lives of Pelopidas and Mar cellus, great men who 
rashly fell in battle. For both were most valiant 
fighters, did honour to their countries in most illus- 
trious campaigns, and what is more, had the most 
formidable adversaries, one being the first, as we 
are told, to rout Hannibal, who was before invincible, 
the other conquering in a pitched battle the Lace- 
daemonians, who were supreme on land and sea; and 
yet they were careless of their own lives, and reck- 
lessly threw them away at times w hen it was most 
important that such men should live and hold 
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eommand. These are the resemblances between them 
which have led me to write their lives in parallel. 
HI. Pelopidas the son of Hippoclus was of a 
highly honourable family in Thebes, as was Epamin- 
ondas, and having been reared in afHuence, and 
having inherited in youth a splendid estate, he 
devoted himself to the assistance of worthy men 
who needed it, that he might be seen to be really 
master of his wealth, and not its slave. For most 
wealthy men, as Aristotle says,! either make no use 
of their wealth through avarice, or abuse it through 
prodigality, and so they are forever slaves, these 
to their pleasures, those to their business. The 
rest, aceordingly, thankfully profited by the kind- 
ness and liberality of Pelopidas towards them ; but 
Epaminondas was the only one of his friends whom 
he could not persuade to share his wealth. Pelopidas, 
however, shared the poverty of this friend, and 
gloried in modest attire, meagre diet, readiness to 
undergo hardships, and straightforward service as 
asoldier. Like the Capaneus “of Euripides, he “ had 
abundant wealth, but riches did not make him 
arrogant at all?" and he was ashamed to let men 
think that he spent more upon his person than the 
poorest Theban, Now Epaminondas, whose poverty 
was hereditary and familiar, made it still more light 
and easy by philosophy, and by electing at the out- 
set to lead a single life ; Pelopidas, on the contrary, 
made a brilliant à marriage, and had children too, but 
nevertheless he negleeted his private interests to 
devote his whole Fane to the state, and so lessened 
his substance. And when his friends admonished 
him and told him that the possession of money, which 


t Fragment 56 (Rose) ; cf. Morals, p. 5777 a. 
2 Supplices, 803 f. (Kirchhoff, fikioTa 8* LABq). 
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he scorned, was a necessary thing, “ Yes indeed,” 
he said, “necessary for this Nicodemus here,” point- 
ing to a man who was lame and blind. 

IV. They were also fitted by nature for the 
pursuit of every excellence, and in like measure, ex- 
cept that Pelopidas delighted more in exercising the 
body, Epaminondas in storing the mind, so that the 
one devoted his leisure hours to bodily exercise and 
hunting, the other to lectures and philosophy. Both 
had many claims upon the world's esteem, but wise 
men eonsider none of these so great as the un- 
questioned good will and friendship which subsisted 
between them from first to last through all their 
struggles and campaigns and civil services, For it 
one regards the politieal careers of Themistoeles and 
Aristides, or of Cimon and Perieles, or of Nieias and 
Aleibiades, which were so full of mutual dissensions, 
envyings, and jealousies, and then turns his eyes 
upon the honour and kindly favour which Pelo- 
pidas showed Epaminondas, he will rightly and 
justly eall these men colleagues in government and 
eonmand rather than those, who ever strove to get 
the better of one another rather than of the enemy. 
And the true reason for the superiority of the The- 
bans was their virtue, whieh led them not to aim in 
their aetions at glory or wealth, which are naturally 
attended by bitter envying and strife; on the eon- 
trary, they were both filled from the beginning with 
a divine desire to see their eountry beconie most 
powerful and glorious in their day and by their 
efforts, and to this end they treated one another's 
suceesses as their own. 

However, most people think that their ardent 
friendship dated from the eampaign at Mantineia,! 

1 In 418 B.c., when Athens gave assistance to Argos, Elis, 
and Mantineia against Sparta. See the Alcibiades, xv. ]. 
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where they fought on the side of the Lacedaemonians, 
who were still their friends and allies, and who 
received assistance from Thebes, For they stood 
side by side among the men-at-arms and fought 
against the Arcadians, and when the Lacedaemonian 
wing to which they belonged gave way and was 
routed for the most part, they locked their shields 
together and repelled their assailants, Pelopidas, 
after receiving seven wounds in front, sank down 
upon a great heap of friends and enemies who 
lay dead "together ; but Epaminondas, although he 
thought him | lifeless, stood forth to defend his. bodv 
and his ar ms, and fought desperately, single- handed 
against many, determined to die rather than leave 
Pelopidas lying there. And now he too was in a 
sorry plight, having been wounded in the breast 
with a spear and in the arm with a sword, when 
Agesipolis the Spartan king came to his aid from the 
other wing, and when all hope was lost, saved them 
both, 

V. After this the Spartans ostensibly treated the 
Thebans as friends and allies, but they really looked 
with suspicion on the ambitious spirit and the power 
of the city, and above all they hated the party of 
Ismenias and Androcleides, to which Pelopidas be- 
longed, and which was thought to be friendly to 
freedom and a popular form of government, There- 
fore Archias, Leontidas, and Philip, men of the 
oligarchical faction who were rich and immoderately 
ambitious, sought to persuade Phoebidas the Spartan, 
as he was marching past with an army, to take ie 
Cadmeia by surprise, expel from the city the party 
opposed to them, and bring the government into 
subservieney to the Lacedaemonians by putting it in 
the hands of a few men, Phoebidas yiclded to their 
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persuasions, made his attack upon the Thebans when 
they did not expect it, since it was the festival of 
the Thesmophoria, and got possessiou of the citadel.! 
Then Ismeuias was arrested, carried to Sparta, and 
after a little while put to death; while Pelopidas, 
Pherenicus, Androcleides and many others took to 
flight and were proclaimed outlaws. Epaminondas, 
however, was suffered to remain in the city, because 
his philosophy made him to be looked down upon as 
a recluse, and his poverty as impotent. 

VE But when the Lacedaemonians deprived Phoe- 
bidas of his command and fined him a hundred 
thousand drachmas, and yet held the Cadmeia with 
a garrison notwithstanding, all the rest of the Greeks 
were amazed at their inconsistency, since they pun- 
ished the wrong-doer, but approved his deed. And as 
for the Thebans, they had lost their ancestral form 
of government and were enslaved by Archias and 
Leontidas, nor had they hopes of any deliverance 
from this tyranny, which they saw was guarded by 
the dominant military power of the Spartans and 
could not be pulled down unless those Spartans 
should somehow be deposed from their command of 
land and sea. Nevertheless, Leontidas and his as- 
sociates, learning that the fugitive Thebans were 
living at Athens, where they were not only in favonr 
with the common people but also honoured by tlie 
nobility, secretly plotted against their lives, and 
sending men who were unknown, they treacherously 
killed Androcleides, but failed in their designs upon 
the rest. There came also letters from the Lacedae- 
monians charging the Athenians not to harbour or 
encourage the exiles, but to expel them as men 


1 In the winter of 382 p.c, Cf. the Ayesileiis, xxii. 
3-1. 
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Tpóe TOUS EOE TOW hwv Tà dedoy- 
peva $patorres. i 66 auvernvour Kat Xapov 
[ev OoTrEp 7v i. GuoXoy nae THY 
oixiay mapé£eww, Prrridas è duempakato t&v 
wept Apylav kal Diditarov ypappatevs yevéobar 
moXeuapxouvreov. “Eapevavdas 66 Tovs véous 

1 efyn Coraes and Bekker, with most MSS.: elvai with A. 


! In 403 u.c., when Thrasybulus set out from Thebes on 
his campaign against the Thirty Tyrants at Athens (Xeno- 
phon, Hell ii. 4, 2). 
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declared common enemies by the allied cities. The 
Athenians, however, not only yielding to their tradi- 
tional and natural instincts of humanity, but also 
making a grateful return for the kindness of the 
Thebans, who had been most rcady to aid them in 
restoring their democracy,! and had passed a decree 
that if any Athenians marched through Boeotia 
against the tyrants in Athens, no Boeotian should 
see or hear them, did no harm to the Thebans in 
their city. 

VII. But Pelopidas, although he was one of the 
youngest of the exiles, kept inciting each man of 
them privately, and when they met together 
pleaded before them that it was neither right nor 
honourable for them to suffer their native city to be 
garrisoned and enslaved, and, content with mere life 
and safety, to hang upon the decrees of the Athen- 
ians, and to be always cringing and paying court to 
such orators as could persuade “the people; nay, they 
must risk their lives for the highest good, and take 
Thrasybulus and his bold valour for their example, 
in order that, as he once sallied forth from Thebes ! 
and overthrew the tyrants in Athens, so they in their 
turn might go forth from Athens and liberate Thebes. 
When, therefore, they had been persuaded by his 
appeals, they sent secretly to the friends they had 
left in Thebes, and told them what they purposed. 
These approved their plan; and Charon, a man of 
the highest distinction, agreed to put his house at 
their disposal, while Phillidas contrived to have him- 
self appointed secretary to Archias and Philip, the 
polemarchs. Epaminondas,’ too, had long since filled 


2 There is no mention either of Epaminondas or Pelopidas 
in Nenophon’s account of these matters (/Jel/. v. 4, 1-12), 
and his story differs in many details from that of Plutareh. 
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médat bpovüpaTos Hu eumeTAnKas' ékéXeve yap 
ey Tois yupvaciors ésriXaufávea0at tav Aaxedat- 
poovioy kai Tadaley, etra opôr emi TH xpareiv 
Kal Tepietvat ‘yavpoupévous €TéTANTTEV, OF 
ais yúvecĝai parXrov abrois Tpocsjkov, et óovXev- 
ove. l dvavópiav Öv tocovTOY Tals pagas 
ua épovoiv. 

VIII. ‘Hyépas 86 wpós 77v mpü£ww ópwOeians, 
Soke ots huyace ToUs pèv dAXovs cvraryayovra 
Depévikov dy TH Opraciw Tepuuéveiw, óXiyous dé 
Tav rveorárov TapaBarécbar mpoeiaeXÜeiv ets 
Thv Tod, éàv Sé te Tabwowy UG TOY voXeuiov 
ouTOL, TOUS dAAovS enipereicGar TavTas OTUs 
unre maies AUTMY qure yoveis Eevdects Evovrat 
Tov avayKatwy. wvdtotatar 66 Thv wpakw Ilero- 
midas tpatos, eira MéAwv xal Aaporheiðas kal 
Oeómojmos, våpes oixwy Te Tew@TwY kal Tpos 
GARHAOUS rà dXXa. ÈV PIMKEÕS kal r.a TOS, UTEP 
86 86Ens xai avdpelas det duXoveikos éxovres. 
yevópevor 86 of ovurravres 8dóeka, kal TOUS ATO- 
Aermopuévous doTacdpevot, kal mpozépavres 
d'yyelov TQ Xdpwri, mpoWyov ev xXapvóLos, 
ckÜüXakds TE ÜppariKüs kal a TáXiKas éxorrreg, WS 
pbc els bmromTeÓo. TOY évrvyxyavóvrov kat odd», 
GAN dAvovres dAAwS mharâchai xai kvvnyctv 
Soxotev. 

Emel 86 0 meuplels map avtav dyyeXos hee 
mpos Tov Xdpova kai kaf 000v dvras éppater, 
autos pèr ó Nápav ol6é vrs Tod Servo TANGI- 
Covrog erpewé Te TIS yrøpns, GX avhp ayabos 
Ñy Kal mapetye THY oixiar, ‘Immoabevibas O€ TiS, 
ov Tounpos pér, àXXà Kal diXómaTpis Kat Tots 
g@uydaw ebvovs drÓpuemos, évbens O6 Todpnys 
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the minds of the Theban youth with high thoughts ; 
for he kept urging them in the gymnastic schools to 
try the Lacedaemonians in wrestling, and when he 
saw them elated with victory and mastery, he would 
chide them, telling them they ought rather to be 
ashamed, since their cowardice made them the slaves 
of the men whom they so far surpassed in bodily 
powers. 

VIIL A day for the enterprise having been fixed,! 
the exiles decided that Pherenicus, with the rest of 
the party under his command, should remain in the 
Thriasian plain, while a few of the youngest took the 
risk of going forward into the city; and if anything 
happened to these at the hands of their enemies, the 
rest should all see to it that neither their ehildren nor 
their parents came to any want. Pelopidas was first 
to undertake the enterprise, then Melon, Damoclei- 
des, and Theopompus, men of foremost families, and 
of mutual fidelity and friendship, although in the 
race for heroie achievement and glory they were 
constant rivals. When their number had reached 
twelve, they bade farewell to those who stayed be- 
hind, sent a messenger before them to Charon, and 
set out in short cloaks, taking hunting dogs and nets 
with them, that anyone who met them on the road 
might not suspect their purpose, but take them for 
hunters beating about the country. 

When their messenger came to Charon and told 
him they were on the way, Charon himself did not 
change his mind at all even though the hour of peril 
drew nigh, but was a man of his word and prepared 
his house to receive them; a certain Hippostheni- 
das, however, not a bad man, nay, both patriotic and 
well disposed towards the exiles, but lacking in that 


l In the winter of 379 p.c. 
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rocaóTQs bons 0 Te katpós 0ÉUs iw at TE UTOKEL- 
pevar mpukes QTHTOUV, Ga mep iAvyytácas T pos 
Tò uéyeÜoc ToU dyevos év xepsi yevopévov, kai 
uóNIs MOTÈ TH Xoyia uo avpdporisas ÖTL TpdTrov 
civà Tijv Tov ÁakeÓniuovtev caXevougtv apiy 
xal rijs éxeiÜev Burdeos vroBáXXovrat Karta- 
Auo, micTeUcüvTegs dmópois kai guyadexais 
erisiw, d TeAÓGv olkaóe auo TÉTEL TiVü TOV 
pitwv mpos MéXwva xai IIeXoztéav; àvaBaXéc€8at 
Kehevwv dv TQ TapovTt kai mepipuévetw. BErTiova 
xatpór abi; ámaXXayévras eis “AOnvas, Nridwv 
jw» dvoua TQ TeuhOevts, kal karà orovdny olxaóc 
mpos auTov TpaTropevos Kal Tov Umsrov eEayaryeou 
jrei TOY yaMvOv. arropovpevns è THs yvvatkós 
ws oun eiye GoDvai, Kal xpijcat Tiv. TOY g viov 
Aeyoba gs, XotGopíat TO Trp'rrov Haar, eia vogn- 
ulat, Ts yuvatcds émapopévnus avT@ TE KK S 
óBoUe Éxelro kai TOTS TépTOUGiV, Dc Te Kal TOV 
XAí8mgva toro Ths Auépas aüvaXogavra pos 
rovrots BU òpyyv, &ua è xal TÒ cupBeRnxos 
olewwcgievov, apevat THy 000v ÓXos xai pos 


/ ^ 4 
dXXo Te rpaTrécÓai. Tapa TocoUrov pév HAOov 28 


ai néyiovat Kat kaXNMio at TOY mrpa£eov eblus év 
àpyĝ Suadvyetv Tov Karpov. 

IX. Of &é wept tov IleXomióav eabijtas yewp- 
yGv petaraBovtes kai S1edavtes auTous dXXoL 
xar! dAXa pépyn Tis WorAEwS mapeaijMÜov Ere 
juépas obans. Ùv é Te mveüpa xai vierós 
dpyouévov TpémeaÜat Tod dépos, Kal pàXXov 
ÉXaÜov kavaTedQevyórov dn Sià Tov Xeuuóva rv 
mAelo vuv eig TAS oiKias. ols 86 Hu Ewiperes TA 
mpaTrópeva yivocKe, áveXáuBavov TOUS Tpos- 
epxyopévovs xal xabictav eùĝùs els THY oixiay 
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degree of boldness which the sharp crisis and the pro 
jected enterprise demanded, was made dizzy, so to 
speak, by the magnitude of the struggle now so close 
at hand,and at last comprehended that, in undertaking 
to overthrow the armed force in the city, they were 
in a manner trying to shake the empire of the Lace- 
daemonians, and had placed their reliance on the hopes 
of men in exile and without resources. He therefore 
went quietly home, and sent one of his friends to 
Melon and. Pelopidas, urging them to postpone the 
enterprise for the present, go back to Athens, and 
await a more favourable opportunity. Chlidon was 
the name of this messenger, and going to his own 
home in haste, he brought out his horse and asked 
for the bridle. His wife, however, was embarrassed 
because she could not give it to him, and said she 
had lent it to a neighbour. Words of abuse were 
followed by imprecations, and his wife prayed that 
the journey might prove fatal both to him and 
to those that sent him. Chlidon, therefore, after 
spending a great part of the day in this angry 
squabble, and after making up his mind, too, that 
what had happened was ominous, gave up his journey 
entirely and turned his thoughts to something else. 
So near can tlie greatest and fairest enterprises come, 
at the very outset, to missing their opportunity. 

IX. But Pelopidas and his companions, after put- 
ting on the dress of peasants, and separating, entered 
the city at different points while it was yet day. 
There was some wind and snow as the weather 
began to change, and they were the more un- 
observed because most people had already taken 
refuge from the storm in their houses. Those, how- 
ever, whose business it was to know what was going 
on, received the visitors as they came, and brought 
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them at once to the house of Charon ; and there 
were, counting the exiles, forty-eight of them. 

With the tyrants, matters stood as follows, Phil- 
lidas, their secretary, as | have said, was privy to the 
plans of the exiles and was co-operating fully with 
them, and some time before had proposed for that day 
that Archias and his friends should have a drinking- 
bout, at whieh a few married women should juin them, 
his scheme being that when they were full of wine and 
completely relaxed in their pleasures, he would de- 
liver them into the hands of their assailants. But 
before the party were very deep in their cups, some 
information was suddenly brought them, not false, 
indeed, but uncertain and very vague, that the exiles 
were concealed in the city. Although Phillidas tried 
to change the snbject, Archias nevertheless sent one 
of his attendants to Charon, commanding him to come 
tohimatonee. It was evening, and Pelopidas and his 
companions in Charon's house were getting them- 
selves ready for action, having already put on their 
breastplates and taken up their swords. Then there 
was a sudden knocking at the door. Someone ran to 
it, learned from the attendant that he was come from 
the polemarchs with a summons for Charon, and 
brought the news inside, much perturbed. All were 
at once convinced that their enterprise had been 
revealed, and that they themselves were all lost, 
before they had even done anything worthy of their 
valonr. However, they decided that Charen must 
obey the summons and present himself boldly before 
the magistrates. Charon was generally an ‘intrepid 
man aud of a stern courage in the face of danger, 
but in this ease he was mucb concerned and fright- 
ened on account of his friends, and feared that some 
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8ocías én’ abrüv €XOn tocovtwy dpa kai TOLOU- 
TWY TOM TÀV üTokouévov. ws oUv éueXXev. ATLE- 
vai, TapardaBewv èx Tis yuvarkwvitibos Tov viv, 
ëtt uy Ovta maida, káXXet ÔÈ Kal Pawn cmpatos 
mpwrevovta tov Kab’ wav, éveyetpibe Tois 
cepi lleXomióaw, ef Tiva. 80Xov xai mpodoctay 
abTOU KaTayvoiey, es TroXeuto xptjoÜat keXebav 
ékeive xai p) peiderOar, — TroXXois èv ov avTOv 
8dkpva mpos Tò máÜos kai 70 dporvgua roD Xá- 
povos é£émeoe, mávregs è Hyavdetour et Setdov 
obrws elval twa oxe? kai 6tejÜapuévov vmà ToU 
mapóvros, ote vrrovoeiy éxeivov À ÖNWS QiTtà- 
cÜat kai Tov viov é8éovro uù kaTaquyvietv. aù- 
rois, GAN éxmobav Bécat ToU uéXXovros, TES 
avTOs eye TH TONEL kai TOIS Pirots TepLeopas vro- 
rpéborro mepiowhels kai Quabvyov Tous Tupáv- 
vous. 0 06 Ndpev TOv pev viov dTaXXdEew ovk 
én moîov yàp avT® Blov ópüv Ñ riva acrnpíav 
xaXMora THs O00 perà matpòs Kal Piwy Tocov- 
rov dvufpiotoy TeXevTfs; émevbdpuevos dé Tots 
Gcois Kal mávras daTracdpevos Kal Tapabappuvas 
amet, mpocéyev éavrQ Kat pu piov OX MATL 
Tpocwrov xal Tévm hwvijs avoworotatas ots 
érpaTT€ pavivas. ts 

X. Tevopévov © éri rais Üvpats avrov, Tpo- 
5AOev 0 'Apyías, xai PAA rldas, kai eimev j Q 
Xdpov, twas àkijkoa wapeknruGoras év TH TONEL 
KpuTrecbat, kai cvjmpáTTeww aUTOLS €WOUS THY 
voXtrQv." kal 0 Xdpwv BiarapaxÜeis TÒ mTpo- 
TOV, Elta eporyoas Tives Eloiv oi ma pernrvdores 
xal tives of kpümTovTe« avToUsS, ws ovdeY Copa 

1 @araias with the MSS.: efAcrmos, Bryan’s correction 
(cf, Morals, p. 595 f.). Bekker brackets xal e(AvmTmOS. 
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suspicion of treachery would fall upon him if so many 
and such excellent citizens now lost their lives. Ac- 
cordingly, as he was about to depart, he brought his 
son from the women's apartments, a mere boy as yet. 
but in beauty and bodily strength surpassing those of 
his years, and put him in the hands of Pelopidas, tell. 
ing him that if he found any guile or treachery in the 
father, he must treat the son as an enemy and show 
him no mercy. Many were moved to tears by the 
noble concern which Charon showed, and all were 
indignant that he should think anv one of them so 
demoralized by the present peril and so mean-spirited 
as to suspect him or blame him in the least. They 
also begged him not to involve his son with them, 
but to put him out of harm's way, that he might 
escape the tyrants and live to become an avenger of 
his city and his friends. Charon, however, refused 
to take his son away, asking if anv kind of life or 
any safety could be more honourable for him than a 
decorous death with his father and all these friends, 
Then he addressed the gods in prayer, and after 
embracing and encouraging them all, went his way, 
striving so to compose his countenance and modulate 
his voice as not to betray what he was really doing. 
X. When he reached the door of the house, 
Archias came out to him, with Phillidas, aud said: 
* Charon, 1 have heard that certain men have come 
and hid themselves in the citv, and that some of the 
citizens are in collusion with them.” Charon was 
disturbed at first, but on asking who the men were 
that had come and who were concealing them, he 
saw that Archias could give no clear account of the 
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cadés eimetv éxovTa TOY ‘Apxiay, vrrovajaas dm’ 28 


ovdevos TÓV emiaapévov yeyovévau Thes pure, 

' Opáre toivur, edn, “uÀ K€V0S TLS Upüg ĉia- 
TapáTtTy Aóyos. où pny adda c eévropiau det 
yap lows pndevos Ka Tadpoveiv." TavTa Kai 
Parias Tapeov emnvet, Kal TOV "Apxíav anra- 
yayov aùôıs eis dkparov TOXÀvv kaTéfaXe, xai 
tais mep TÀv yuvay Amiot Ówemraibaeyovyet 
Tov mótov. ws 6 énavyrdev 0 Ndpwv olkade 
«ai O.cckevaguévovs Tots avdpas evpev oUx ws 
àv Tiva vikny À owrnplapy eani tovtas, aAA ws 
amofavoupévous Aap pos Kal pera povov TOÀXOD 
ToD Tone pion, TO per arn des aurois pale Tots 
T€pi TOV [edomiday, 7 pos dé TOUS ddXous yev- 
caro Aóyous Tivàs tod 'Apyiou mepi mpavyyáTov 
éTépov mhaodpevos, 

“Ett òè ToU TpoTov zapadepouévov Sevrepoy 
émiyyev 7 TUX Xeuiova Tots avópáaw. He yap 
Tij ef 'A8gvàv mapa, Apxíou rob lepodvtou 
TpÓS "Apxtav TÓV Op. vUpOV, Eévov ¢ üvTa kai piov, 
emi roiv Kopitar ov Kev yy eXougay 000€ Te- 
"Aacpévqv b óvotav, aAA caos EK T mepi 
TV 7rpaccopévav Qáckovcav, v DoTepov ETE- 
yroobn. Tóre 66 peAvovts TÖ Apxía Tpos- 
ayes o ypannarodópos Kat THV emia TONY 
emedous, ' O ravTQv, by, < * gépnras exéhevoey 
evdus dvaryvavac: „Tepi cTovóaiev yup ctvav 
yeypádQau" Kab 0 'Apxías peuiaas, s O vioüv 
eis abpuor, ' én, “Ta omoveata.” kai Thy Tt- 
a TOY Sed pevos i umd TÒ mpooKepddacov UT éO n- 
KEV, AUTOS O€ TAAL TH Palda mepi Öv éTúyyavov 
OraXeyójevot Tpocetyev. ó pèv o)v Adyos obros 
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matter, and conjectured that his information had not 
come from any of those who were privy to the plot. 
He therefore said: “Do not, then, suffer any empty 
rumour to disturb you. However, I will look into 
the matter; for perhaps no story should be ignored.” 
Phillidas, too, who stood by, approved of this, and 
after leading Archias back, got him to drink hard, 
and tried to protract the revel with hopes of a visit 
from the women. But Charon, when he got back 
home, and found the men there disposed, not to 
expect safety or victory at all, but to die gloriously 
after a great slaughter of their enemies, told the 
truth only to Pelopidas himself, while for the rest he 
concocted a false tale that Archias had talked with 
him about other matters.! 

Before this first storm had yet blown over, for- 
tune brought a second down upon the men. For 
there came a messenger from Athens, from Archias 
the hierophant to his namesake Archias, who was his 
guest-friend, bearing a letter which contained no 
empty nor false suspicion, but stated clearly all the 
details of the scheme that was on foot, as was subse- 
quently learned. At the time, however, Archias was 
drunk, and the bearer of the letter was brought to 
him and put it into his hands, saying: ** The sender 
of this bade thee read it at once; for it is on sertous 
business." Then Archias answered with a smile: 
‘Serious business for the morrow”; and when he 
had received the letter he put it under his pillow, 
and resumed his casual conversation with Phillidas. 


1 According to Plutarch's lengthy version of this affair in 
his Discourse concerning the Daemon of Socrates (chapter 20, 
Morals, p. 595 £.), Charon hid the truth from no one. 6 
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év Tapotpias Tafer Tepepepoperos pêxpt vv 
Siacwletat Tapa Tois " EXXgct. 

XI. Täs 5é mpaufeos Soxovans eye dn Tov 
oixetov Kaipor, eFappewy bixa ÓteXóvveg autos, 
oi pev cepi lleXomióav xai Aapoxreidav emi 
rov Aeovrióav xal tov Trarny éyyis aXXijAcv 
oikobvras, Napwy 86 cat MéXov erl tov 'Apyíav 
ai Dikinnoy, écOijras émevóebvguévot ryvvawetas 
Toís Qopa£i, «ai daceis a TeQavovs eAdmys TÉ «ai 
EVENS meptxeiuevor kavackuitovras TÀ Tpoo- 
wra. O0 «ai Tais Oópaus Too cvpmogiov 70 
TPÕTOV émiaTávres, KpOToY eroincay kal 0ópvflov 
olomevwy as marat mpoceO0kov ryvvatkas 3e. 
émet 86 mepiBAéqravres ev KUKAW TO avumóator 
kai TOY karakekXigévov éxac ov axpiBas rata- 
padovtes égmacavro Tas paxaípas, Kal pepo- 
nuevo, Già. TOY Tpamelav et TÓV Apxíav. «al 
Gu mmrov épiinsav ofmep jcav, odious pèr 0 
Dirridas TOY KATAKE! EVO Emese Jo vxtav 
dryetv, TOUS ÔÈ GAXovs &uÜveoÜat uerà THY TONE- 
pup xcov érixeipotvras ial cvvebava rapéyovs 
tà THY pé nv ov TávV yareTos àmékTeiwav. 

Tots è wept tov Wedowidav épywdéotepov 
aT vTa TÒ mpary pa Kab yap èri vijborra Kat 
deuvov dvopa Tov Aeorríbav éxypouv, kai KekXa- 
owevny Thy oikíav eUpov jèn cabevdovt0s, kal 
TONÙV YPOVOV KOTTOVELY AUVTOLS UTIYKOVEV OVÕELS. 
pores ÔE TOTE 70D Üeparovros aic Gopévou mpoi- 
óvros &v6o8ev kal top po xv dpatpobytos, Cpa 
TQ mprov evoovvat Kal xardioat Tas Búpasş 
ETET óvres d Ópóot Kab TOY olKeT NY árapévravres 
emi Tov ÜáXapov wpunaav. oO 86 Necovtidas abTa 
Tekuatpóuevos TQ kTÜTQ kai Spouw TO "iyvó- 
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Wherefore these words of his are a current proverb 
to this day among the Greeks, 

XI. Now that the fitting time for their under- 
taking seemed to have come, they sallied forth in 
two bands; one, under the lead of Pelopidas and 
Damocleidas, against Leontidas and Hypates, who 
lived near together; the other against Archias and 
Philip, under Charon and Melon, who had put on 
women’s apparel over their breastplates, and wore 
thick garlands of pine and fir which shaded their 
faces. For this reason, when they stood at the door 
of the banquet-room, at first the company shouted 
and clapped their hands, supposing that the women 
whom they had long been expecting were come. 
But then, after surveying the banquet and carefully 
marking each of the reclining guests, the visitors 


drew their swords, and rushing through the midst of 


the tables at Archias and Philip, revealed who they 
were, A few of the guests were persuaded by 
Phillidas to remain quiet, but the rest, who, with the 
polemarchs, offered resistance and tried to defend 
themselves, were dispatehed without any trouble, 
since they were drunk. 

Pelopidas and his party, however, were confronted 
with a harder task; for Leontidas, against whom 
they were going, was a sober and formidable man, 
and they found his house closed, since he had already 
gone to bed. For a long time no one answered their 
knocking, but at last the attendant heard them and 
came out and drew back the bolt. As soon as the 
door yielded and gave way, they rushed in together, 
overturned the servant, and hastened towards the 
bed-chamber, But Leontidas, conjecturing what was 
happening by the very noise and trampling, rose from 
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éXaÜe òè avtov xataBareiy Ta Xóxyva xai ba 
TKOTOVS AVTOUS EAUTOLS TEPLTETELS TOLHTAL TOUS 
avipas. év 66 dwtl TOAN cabopwpevos, Umivra 
7 pos TAS opas autos Tov ÜaXdaguov, «al Tov 
T pórrov eiaióvsa Kypicdéwpov vaTátas karé- 
Bare. TETOVTOŞ be ToUTOV óevTépo TUVETAEKETO 
TO IIexomióa: cal Thy páxnv Nader py emai et Kai 
Svcepyor Di OTEVOTIS tav upv xai Kelpevos 
éumoócv 185 vexpos 0 Kydicddwpos. expatnce 
8 ob» o IHeXoníóas, xal KATEPYAG dp.evos Tov 
Aeov7iday eni TOV UPorérqv n ex ópet uer 
Tay ou aur@. «ai vapeiaémeo ov ev eig THY 
olxiay omoiws, atgÜouerov 66 Tayéws xal kaTa- 
$vyórra. Mpos TOUS yelTovas, €x Today Orofarres 
€iXov Kat èrépherpav. 

XIT. Aran pakdpevor 86 rTavta «ai Tois mepi 
Méwra cvufaXóvres Even av pev ets THY 
"Arrius erl Tols bmOAcAeuuuévous éxel TAW 
puydowr, AT dé Tous ToNtTas èm. Tijv eeu- 
Gepiay, Kal TOUS T poctóvras mov, dpatpoovTes 
are TÓV c TOMY Ta Tepuceiueva akÜXa, Kat và 
Trepi THY o:ktav épyaa Tripua Soputawy Kal payat- 
pomrovey diva ppyyvuvTes. Jjkov 86 BonOotvres 
avutois petrà TOV Thaw oi mep Lyrauewovóav 
«ai l'opyiðar, g uvetkoxóres. ovK OALYyous THY vécv 
Kal TOV Tm pea Buréptov TOUS BeXria rovs. ? O€ 
TOALS HÒN pe dvercTónTo 7üca, Kal TORUS Oopv- 
Bos À nV Kal Pata Te pl Tas olKias kal diabpopat 
T pos GANYNAOUS, OUT ĉe crei Token TO TAIGOS, 
aXX EXTETANY HEVOL T pos: TÀ yuwópeva. Kai capes 
ovdey ELÕOTES nuépav mepiéuevov. hev dpapTtetv ol 
TG» Aaxedatuoviwvy (pxovres ESoFav eùl vs ovK emt- 
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bed aud drew his dagger, but he forgot to over- 
throw the lamps and make the men fall foul of one 
another in the darkness. On the contrary, exposed 
to view by an abundance of light, he went to meet 
them at the door of his chamber, and struck down 
the first one that entered, Cephisodorus. When this 
assailant had fallen, he engaged Pelopidas next; and 
their eonflict was rendered troublesome aud difficult 
by the narrowness of the door and by Cephisodorus, 
whose body, now dead, lay in their way, But at last 
Pelopidas prevailed, and after dispatehing Leontidas, 
he and his followers went at once to attaek FI ypates. 
They broke into his house as they had done into the 
other, bat he promptly pereeived their design and 
fled for refuge to his neighbours. "Thither they 
closely follow ed him, and caught him, and slew him. 
XII.. These things aecomplished, they joined 
Melon's party, and sent into Attica for the exiles they 
had left there.! They also summoned the citizens to 
fight for their freedom, and armed those who came, 
taking from the porticos the spoils suspended there, 
and breaking open the neighbouring workshops of 
spear- -makers and sword- makers, E paminondas and 
Gorgidas also eame to their aid with an armed fol- 
lowing, composed of many young men and the best 
of the older men. And now tlie city was all in a 
flutter of excitement, there was much noise, the 
houses had lights in them, and there was running to 
and fro. The : people, however, did not yet assemble ; ; 
they were terrified at what was going on, and had 
no elear knowledge of it, and were waiting for day. 
Wherefore the Spartan commanders were thought to 
have made a mistake in not attacking and engaging 


1 Cf chapter viti. 1. 
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6papóvres o006 supPadortes, avTn pèw 7j Dpovpà 
Trepi YiAlous revrakocíous duTes, ÈK ÔÈ THs TOAEWS 
7pós avToUs TOAAwY cuvTpcyOvrOV, GANA THY 
Bonv xai ta mupà kai Tov bydov ywpodvTa } 
mavtayober ToA)v dofnÜüévres je 5xatov, auTHy 
THe Kaðpetav KATEXOVTES, dua 66 huépa Tap- 
jjcav pèv ék THS "ATUS ot puryades WALT WEVOL, 
cvvijü pota ro be eis Thy ékkAmctav o ŝñuos. 
eia Ñyov 66 TOUS Trepi IIeXoríóav "Erapetvovóas 
xa) l'opyytóas uno TOV lepéwy TEPLEXOMEVOUS 
cTéppaTa mporetvóvrav Kal mTapakaXovvTav TOUS 
ToÀÍras TH TaTplee Kal tots Ücois BonOetv. 5 Ò 
éxxrnalia op0n mpos Tiv Gyiv pera pórov xat 
Bons eEavéotyn, Oexyouévev Tovs dvdpas ws 
evepyéTas Kal owTipas. 

XIIT, 'Ex òè rovrov Botwrapyns atpeÜeis perà 
MédAwvos xai Nápevos 0 TeXoztéas eU Us TE- 
Telyiče THY axpoTrodty Kal 7 poo Bodas ET OLELTO 
mavTaxolev, Ger ev omovõaķæv TOUS Naredaipo- 
vious kai Tip Kaépetay éAevÜepocac piv èK 
LardpTys OT patov eveAÜetv. Kal Tapa TOTOvT ov 
e$ Üacev ad eis Urogmovdous Tovs avdpas dcop 
ev Meyápois oew avtois atavticat Keon- 
Bporov emi tas Olas ehavvovta peta peyaddrns 
duvapens. ot òè Xmapriáat, T pia áppoo Tv 
yevopévov ev OrjBais, Hpursrióav uev «ai " Ap- 
KLO GOV àmékrewav «pivavres, o. ÔÈ TpíTos Avca- 
vopioas Xxpilpaci Torhots Enptwlels avtov ék TAS 
VleXomrovvijaov neréa Ta e. 

Tavrny Tv mpakiv apetais uév avdpav xai 
kiv8Uvots Kal ayoot mapamXn]cíav t) Opaav- 

1 vywpoürra Coraés’ correction of the MASS. àvaxwpobrra, 
adopted by Bekker. 
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at onee, sinee their garrison numbered about fifteen 
hundred men, and many ran to join them out of the 
city; but the shouting, the fires, and the great 
throngs in motion everywhere, terrified them, and 
they kept quict, holding the citadel itself in their 
possession. At break of day the exiles came in from 
Attica under arms, and a general assembly of the 
people was convened. Then Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas brought before it Pelopidas and his com- 
panions, surrounded by the priests, holding forth 
garlands, and calling upon the citizens to come to 
the aid of their country and their gods. And the 
assembly, at the sight, rose to its feet with shouts 
and clapping of hands, and welcomed the men as 
deliverers and benefactors. 

XIIE After this, having been elected boeotarch, 
or governor of Boeotia, together with Melon and 
Charon, Pelopidas at once blockaded the acropolis 
and assaulted it on every side, being anxious to drive 
out the Lacedaemonians and free the Cadmeia before 
an army came up from Sparta. And he succeeded by so 
narrow a margin that, when the men had surrendered 
conditionally and had been allowed to depart, they 
got no further than Megara before they were met by 
Cleombrotus marching against Thebes with a great 
force. Of the three men who had been harniosts, 
or governors, in Thebes, the Spartans condemned 
and executed Herippidas and Arcissus, and the 
third, Lysanoridas, was heavily fined and forsook the 
Peloponnesus. 

This exploit, so like that of Thrasybulus in the 
valour, the perils, and the struggles of its heroes, 
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Bourou yevowerny, Kal BpaBevbeioay ojo ies umd 
Tis TUXNS, adehpny cei vs 7 poa iyópevov oi 
“EAAnves. ov yàp oTi padlws érépous eire ot 
mÀeóvov eddtrovs kai Bvvararépov épnpóTepot 
TOALN xal dewdTHTe KkpaTycavres ALTLOL ueiCóveov 
ayaBàv Tais rapiat «aTéa rgo av. evdo£otépav 
de TauTny éTroina ev 7 uera BoX TOV 7 pa^ypdir ov, 
o yàp KaTarvoas TÒ Tis Xmáprss afiopa Kab 
Taveas üpyovras avtous yas Tc kai arats 
TOXeu0g Eë éxetvns eyéveTo THS vUKTOS, ev F 
Teorias oU dpotptov, ov Te(xyos, oUk axpoTroALD 
caTaraBwr, ad’ eis olxiav 6o6éxavos KaTEeAOwr, 
el det petahopa tò üaXyÜés eimetv, EXvVTE Kal 
&éxowre tos Secpovs THs Aanedatpovier nye- 
movias, ddUTOUS Kal dppyKTOUS eivat GokoUvras. 
XIV. Emre Toivvv o TpaTQ peyarw Aare- 
Sarpor tov es THY Botwziav éuBarovtwy oi 
'AOyvator mepipoPos yevóuevot ui TE cvppaXxiav 
dmeimavto rots OnBaios xal tev Bovorralovtwy 
els TO OlKagTIHpLoY TapayayovTEes TOUS èv amé- 
KTewvar, Tous Ó éeduyddevoay, rovs 06 yYpynpacty 
ebnpiwcar, édoxer O€ KAKOS €xyetv TÀ TÓV OnBaicv 
Tpaypara pndevos attois BonGovvTos, érvxe pev 
ó lleXomíGas pera Popyidou Bowwrapyov, ETL- 
BovXevovres òè awvykpobcat TmáMw tous 'AUm- 
vatous rois Aaxedaipovioes TotóvOe TE ur) yavàvrat. 
Sdospias, dvuyp Xmaprirgs, evdoxtpos pev év 
Tols TOXegikois Kal Aa POS, vmorovpbos 66 THY 
qvem kai kevày. éXsióov Kab duXoriutas aron- 
TOV pears, amereipOn Trepi Qcomias peta duvd- 
pews TOUS d$ Ta pér ous TÓÀV OnBaicov béxeo har 
Kat BoyÜetv. mpos TovTov mOTÉuTOUGLV ot mept 
tov lleAomiGav iia Cumopóv tiva TOV déXov, 
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and, like that, crowned with success by fortune, the 
Greeks were wont to call a sister to it. For it is not 
easy to mention other cases where men so few in 
number and so destitute have overcome enemies so 
much more numerous and powerful by the exercise 
of courage and sagacity, and have thereby become 
the authors of so great blessings for their countries. 
And yet the subsequent change in the political 
situation made this exploit the more glorious. For 
the war which broke down the pretensions of Sparta 
and put an end to her supremacy by land and sea, 
began from that night, in which Pelopidas, not by 
surprising any fort or castle or citadel, but by coming 
back into a private house with eleven others, loosed 
and broke in pieces, if the truth may be expressed in 
a metaphor, the fetters of the Lacedaemonian 
supremacy, which were thought indissoluble and not 
to be broken. 

XIV. The Lacedaemonians now invaded Boeotia 
with a large army, and the Athenians, having become 
fearful, renounced their alliance with the Thebans, 
and prosecuting those in their city who favoured the 
Boeotian cause, put some of them to death, banished 
others, and others still they fined, so that the The- 
bans seemed to be in a desperate case with none to 
aid them. But Pelopidas and Gorgias, who were 
boeotarchs, plotted to embroil the Athenians again 
with the Lacedaemonians, and devised the following 
scheme. Sphodrias, a Spartan, who had a splendid 
reputation as a soldier, but was rather weak in 
judgement and full of vain hopes and senseless am- 
bition, had been left at Thespiae with an arined force 
to receive and succour the renegade Thebans. To 
this man Pelopidas and Gorgidas privately sent one 
of their friends who was a merchant, with monev, 
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Xppava. Kopilovta xal Noyous, of TaY ypnyrov 
addoy ávémeigav avrüv ws XP) mpaypárov 
tragOat ueydXov kai tov Ileipaià karaXafdetv, 
«T poa 60krrov érimecévta ui) dvXarropévots Tots 
"A@nvatots: AaxeSatpoviors te yap obdév ob tas 
écec@ar xeyapig uévov ws Xafietv. TAS "AGyvas, 
OnBatouvs te Karen as EXOvTAaS aùtois Kai mTpo- 
dotas vouilovras ovx em Bond joe. Téros GÉ 
cupmecdeis 6 Xdobpías «al tobs otpatibtas 
avadaBeov, vuxtos eis THY Attixhy éevéBare. Kal 
Léxpi pev 'EXevotvos mpondOev, exe? B6 tar 
oT pare dy aT 00c.XLac ávyTOV. pavepos yevouevos, 
«ai cvvrapátas ov padov ovee padiov TOÍS 
Emapriáras mode Hor, aveywopnoev eis Oeamids. 
XV. 'Ex roUTov mahv mpouporara "A@nvaiot 
Troie @OnBaias g vvey ovv, kai ris PaMiTTIUS 
&vreXajdávovro, xai meptiovtes éOéyovro «ol 
Tpocijyovro TOUS mostas Tov 'EAXjvov 
&xovras. of è OnfSaiot xaf avro)e év Tj 
Botwria cuptrecomevot vois Naxedatmoviots éxd- 
OTOTE, KAL MAYOMEVOL uáxas avTas pév ob peyd- 
Aas, meyaAny de Tiv ueAéTqv eyoúsas Kab Thy 
aoKnow, SEeppimitovro TOUS Oupots kat reno- 
voüvTo TOIS TMpacLD, EuTEtpiay aya TH ourndeia 
Kal ppovnpa Tpoo dap fávovres ex TOV dyørwv. 
dso xai gacty ’Avtadkiday tov Xraptidtyy, ws 
"Aynot\aos eg aU NC a ex Botwrtias Terpapévos, 
eUmetv mpos aùtóv ‘CH xara Giao káAia mapa 
@nBaiwv dmorapBavers, "m BovXopévous QUTOUS 
ToXeuetv kai payechai diddEas.” Fv 8B as 
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and, what proved more persuasive than money with 
Sphodrias, this advice. He ought to put his hand 
to a large enterprise and seize the Piraeus, attacking 
it unexpectedly when the Athenians were off their 
guard; for nothing would gratify the Lacedae- 
monians so much as the capture of Athens, and the 
Thebans, who were now angry with the Athenians 
and held them to be traitors, would give them no 
aid. Sphodrias was finally persuaded, and taking his 
soldiers, invaded Attica by night. He advanced as 
far as Eleusis, but there the hearts of his soldiers 
failed them and his design was exposed, and after 
having thus stirred up a serious and difficult war 
against the Spartans, he withdrew to Thespiae.! 

XV. After this, the Athenians with the greatest 
eagerness renewed their alliance with the Thebans, 
and began hostile operations against Sparta by sea, 
sailing about and inviting and recciving the alle- 
giance of those Greeks who were inclined to revolt. 
The Thebans, too, by always engaging singly in 
Boeotia with the Lacedaemonians, and by fighting 
battles which, though not important in themselves, 
nevertheless afforded them much practice and train- 
ing, had their spirits roused and their bodies 
thoroughly inured to hardships, and gained expe- 
rience and courage from their constant struggles. 
For this reason Antalcidas tlie Spartan, we are told, 
when Agesilaüs came back from Boeotia with a 
wound, said to him : ** Indeed, this is a fine tuition-fee 
which thou art getting from the Thebans, for tcach- 
ing them how to war and fight when they did not 
wish to do it."? But, to tell "the truth, it was not 


1 The attempt of Sphodrias on the Piraeus is mure fully 
described in the A gestlads, xxiv. 3-6. 
* Cf. the Agesiluds, xxvi. 2. 
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lepov AóXov dywv 7) Ta TXeioTa Botwrapxywv 
dx pt THs TehEuTI}s em paTTEv. 

Eyévovro ev ouv Kai Tep IIXaraiàs xat 
Oeomiàs ATTAaL Kal puyat TOV A\axedatpoviror, 
émov xai DoBidas o THY Kadpecav catadkaBov 
anave, TAX OUS È xai Tpos Taváypg Tpé- 
‘pd pevos avTOv xal Navdoiday TOD ÁpPpOTTŇV 
ayetev. adr OUTOL meV ol Gry QVES WoTEP TOUS 
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ppoupots eis Thv Aoxpida vyeyersjc0at oTpaTeav 
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Agesilaüs who was their teacher, but those leaders 
of theirs who, at the right time and place, gave the 
Thebans, like young dogs in training, experience in 
attacking their enemies, and then, when they had 
got a taste of victory and its ardours, brought them 
safely off; and of these leaders Pelopidas was in 
greatest esteem. For after his countrymen had once 
ehosen him their leader in arms, there was not a 
single year when they did not elect him to office, 
but either as leader of the sacred band, or, for the 
most part, as boeotareh, he continued active until 
his death. 

Well, then, at Plataea the Lacedaemonians were 
defeated and put to Hight, and at Thespiae, where, 
too, Phoebidas, who had seized the Cadmeia, was 
slain ; and at lanagra a large body of them was 
routed and Panthoidas the harmost was killed. But 
these combats, though they gave ardour and boldness 
to the victors, did not altogether break the spirits of 
the vanquished; for they were not pitched battles, 
nor was the fighting in open and regular array, but 
it was by making well-timed sallies, and by either 
retreating before the enemy or by pursuing and 
coming to close quarters with them that the Thebans 
won their successes. 

XVI. But the conflict at Tegyra, which was a sort 
of prelude to that at Leuctra, raised high the repu- 
tation of Pelopidas; for it afforded his fellow com- 
manders no rival claim in its success, and his enemies 
no excuse for their defeat. Against the city of 
Orchomenus, whieh had elidsen the side of the 
Spartans and received two divisions of them for its 
protection, he was ever laying plans and watching 
his opportunity, and when he heard that its garrison 
had made an expedition into Locris, he hoped to find 
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the city without defenders, and marched against it, 
having with him the sacred band and a few horse- 
men. But when, on approaching the city, he found 
that its garrison had been replaced with other troops 
from Sparta, he led his army back again through the 
district of Tegyra, that being the ouly way by which 
he eould make a circuit along the foot of the moun- 
tains. For all the intervening plain was made im- 
passable by the river Melas, which no sooner begius 
to fow than it spreads itself out into navigable 
marshes and lakes. 

A little below the marshes stands the temple of 
Apollo Tegyraeus, with an oracle which had not been 
long abandoned, but was Hourishing down to the 
Persian wars, when Echecrates was prophet-priest. 
Here, according to the story, the god was born ; and 
the neighbouring mountatn is called Delos, and at its 
base the river Melas ceases to be spread out, and 
behind the temple two springs burst forth with a 
wonderful flow of sweet, copious, and cool water. 
One of these we call Palm, the other Olive, to the 
present day, for it was not between two trees,! but 
between two fountains, that the goddess Leto was 
delivered of her children. Moreover, the Ptoum ? is 
near, from which, it is said, a boar suddenly came 
forth and frightened the goddess, and in like manner 
the stories of the Python? and of Tityus? are asso- 
ciated with the birth of Apollo in this locality. Most 
of the proofs, however, | shall pass over; for my 
native tradition removes this god from among those 
deities who were changed from mortals into im- 

1 Asin the Delian story of the birth of Apolloand Artemis. 

2 A mountain at the south-eastern side of Lake Copais, on 
which was a celebrated sanctuary of Apollo. 


3 A dragon and a giant, who were slain by Apollo and 
Artemis, 
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Artövveov, éx gerafloAs aper ro Üvmróv kai 
zaÜ0nrüv dmofaXoóvras, àXXà Tov didiwy xai 
aryevviyrov ets otiw, el Set Tols mò TOv Ppovtsw- 
TATOV Kal TadatoTaTwY Neyo Evos Tekpaipec at 
7repi TAY THALKOUT@DY. 

XVII EA 8 obv Teyúpas oi O»Baio Kara 
Tov avTav ypóvov èx Tí) ‘Opxopevias amióvTes 
«ai of Aaxeóaiuóvtou cuvérimtov, €E évavtias 
avTots éK THS Ao pios dvatevyvurtes. ws 6€ 
7 pwTOV wg Onoav Ta cTevà dtexBdaddAovtes, Kat 
TIS EITE TÓ HeXorrióa mpog pam '' "Eumerrro- 
xapev eis Tous Tohepious,” aTe padrov,” elmer, 

‘À eis huas éxetvoi;" «al The pev (mov evl ùs 
Tücav éxéXevae Tapeha ve aT ovpas ws mpo- 
euBarovoar, autos 6€ TOUS OTALTAS TplaKOGiOUS 
övraş eig OAlyor cvrwpyayev, éATifwy Kal ò 
mpogBdaror pardorta rax reu vmepBáXXovras 
mAxÜe. TOUS TrOXepioUs yoav Òe 5o popat 
Aaxebaipovie, Ty cè popav “Eq@opos pèv dvdpas 
elvat TEVTAKOTLOUS $nat, KaXMc0énjs è ENTA- 
KOgTÍOVS, A Xot dé TLVES varoo lovs, Vv IHoXoBis 
eati. Kai Oappobvres. ot ToXépapxot TÓV Xmap- 
TeaAT V l'opyoXécv Kai Ocoropros Opuncay emi 
ous OnBaiovs, yevopévns b6€ Tas META TÄS 
epóðov KaT’ aÙTOÙS TOUS ápxovras dm’ àpdorépev 
pera Oujovd kai Bias, 7 pwTov pev ot vrokéuapyot 
TOV Aaxedatpoviay TO ILexomíóa c vppátavres 
émegow Emeta Tey T€pi EKELVOUS TaLopevay kai 
ároÜvnakóvtov üTav eis poBov KaTégTn TO 
oTpaTevpa, kal &éoxye pev em apdatepa Tous 
@nBaiows, ws Okmeaetv eis roUprr poc ev Kal 
Ovex dvvat BovXopevors, emel è THY dedopenny ó 
IIeXozíóas 1yyetro Tpós TOUS GcwreoTOTas Kal 
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mortals, like Heracles and Dionysus, whose virtues 
enabled them to cast off mortality and suffering ; but 
he is one of those deities who are unbegotten and 
eternal, if we may judge by what the most ancient 
and wisest men have said on such matters. 

XVII. So, then, as the Thebans entered the dis- 
trict of Tegyra on their way back from Orchomenus, 
the Lacedaemonians also entered it at the same 
time, returning in the opposite direction from Locris, 
and met them, As soon as they were seen marching 
through the narrow pass, some one ran up to Pelo- 
pidas and said: * We have fallen into our enemies’ 
hands!" “Why any more," said he, “than they 
into ours?" Then he at once ordered all his horse- 
men to ride up from the rear in order to eharge, 
while he himself put his men-at-arms, three hundred 
in number, into close array, expecting that wherever 
they charged he would be most likely to cut his way 
through the enemy, who outnumbered him. Now, 
there were two divisions of the Lacedaemonians, the 
division consisting of five hundred men, according to 
Ephor us, of seven hundred, according to Callisthenes, 
of nine hundred, according to cer tam other writers, 
among whom is Polybius. “Confident of victory, the 
polemarchs of the Spartans, Gorgoleon and Theo- 
pompus, advanced against the Thebans. The onset 
being made on both sides particularly where the 
commanders themselves stood, in the first place, the 
Lacedaemonian polemarchs clashed with Pelopidas 
and fell; then, when those about them were being 
wounded and slain, their whole army was seized with 
fear and opened up a lane for the T hebans, imagining 
that they wished to force their way through to the 
opposite side and get away. But Pelopidas used the 
path thus opened to lead his men against those of 
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rete povevwv, oUro  mávres  mporpomáóyv 
ébevyov.  éyévero. è oùx emi moXiv Tómov jj 
Siw: édoBobvro yap éyyus övras ot OnBatot 
tous ‘Opyopeviovs kai 5v d:adoxyv Tov Aare- 
Satpoviwr. cov 66 vwixhoat xarà xparos Kal 
&eEeAÜeip Sià mavtòs Hoawpévov Tob atpatev- 
patos, éfeBiácavro Kal atjcavtes TpoTaLoy 
xai vexpous skvAevcavTes aveywpnaay én’ oikov 
péya dpovobvres, év yap TocovTots, ws EOLIE, 
moréuois “EAXAnvicois kai BapBapixois mporepov 
ovderote Aaxebatuoviot TAELOVES ÓvTes UT’ éAaT- 
Tovey expatnOnaay, arr oùôè loor mpos icOUVS 
ex mapatatews aupBaddovtes.  ócv rav avu- 
mootaro: Ta dpovigara, Kal Tj O0£m kata- 
TANTTOMEVOL TOUS GUTLTATTOMEVOUS, 000€ avTOUS 
dkvotvtas am’ ions buvdpews rò loov pépecdar 
Emapriárats, eis Xeipas avvéaT)aav.  exeivy Ge 
5j uáyn mper) kai tods áXXovs ebidaker "EA- 
Anvas ws ody o. Evpdtas oùô' ò petatu Baßúras 
xai Kvaxia@vos tomos dvÓpas éxpéper paynras 
Kal TOAEULKOUS, aara Tap’ ots àv aic yvvec at 
rà aic ypà xal ToApay emi Tois Kadois éÜeXorvres 
éyyévevtat véot kal Tos oyous Tv kwóvvav 
parrov hevyovtes, otro. poBepwtatot Tots évav- 
Tiow eioi. 

XVIII. Tov 6 íepóv Xóyov, Gs pası, avverá- 
Eato Topyiéas mpüros éE àvópov émiXékTow 
Tptaxogiwr, ols Ù) TOMS agKnaty kai diattay év 
7j Kadpeta a rparomeócvouévois mapetye, kal bia 
rood’ 6 èk srokeos Moxos ékaXoUvTo: Tas Yap 
áxpomóXers émis of TOTE TOhELs wvopaton, 
vor é aoe e£ épao TOv xai epopérov yevea bar 
rò avotnpa Tovro. xal Tlappévous amopvnpo- 
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the enemy who still held together, and slew them as 
he went along, so that finally all turned and fled. 
The pursuit, however, was carried but a little way, 
for the Thebans feared the Orchomenians, who were 
near, and the relief force from Sparta. They had 
succeeded, however, in conquering their enemy out- 
right and forcing their way victoriously through his 
whole army; so they erected a trophy, spoiled the 
dead, and retired homewards in high spirits. For in 
all their wars with Greeks and Barbarians, as it 
would seem, never before had Lacedaemonians in 
superior numbers been overpowered by an inferior 
force, nor, indeed, in a pitched battle where the 
forces were evenly matched. Hence they were of 
an irresistible courage, and when they came to close 
quarters their very reputation sufficed to terrify their 
opponents, who also, on their part, thought them- 
selves no match for Spartans with an equal force. 
But this battle first taught the other Greeks also 
that it was not the Eurotas, nor the region between 
Babyce ! and Cnacion,! which alone produced warlike 
fighting men, but that wheresoever young men are 
prone to be ashamed of baseness and courageous in 
a noble cause, shunning disgrace more than danger, 
these are most formidable to their foes. 

XVIII. The sacred band, we are told, was first 
formed by Gorgidas, of three hundred chosen men, 
to whom the city furnished exercise and maintenance, 
and who encamped in the Cadmeia ; for which reason, 
too, they were called the city band; for citadels in 
those days were properly called cities. But some say 
that this band was composed of lovers and beloved. 
And a pleasantry of Pammenes is cited, in which 


! Probably names of small tributaries of the Eurotas near 
Sparta, Cf. the Lycurgus, vi. 1-3. 
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4 r * ~ kd [A > M LÀ 
VEUETAL TL META Tai0tàs eipnuévov: ou yap edm 
` * ` ¢ " 1! " 
TaxTixov eivat TOY Ounpov Néotopa keXevovza 
kata dQ)Àa xai Hpytpas gcvXXoxiteaÜai TOUS 
"EXApnras, 


Li + + 3 t A M + 
Os dpispy $pyrpndiw apyyn, piha be Pvrous, 
la + A kd , ^ , t 
déov èpaatv map èpwperov raTTetv. dvAÉras 
pèr yàp dvuXerOv xai pparopaşs dparópov où 
N + » , ^ ^ ~N 3 3 3 
ToXUv Aóyav éyew év Tois Servois, 70 Ò eE épo- 
^ , t ^ Li + 
mixis duMías ovvnppoapévor atios dOtáXvTov 
civar kai dppyxtor, GTav oí. uév ayamQvTes TOUS 
€pwpévous, of 6€ aicyuvopevot TOUS Epüvras 
éupérootu rois dervois vrép aXXov. Kal TOUTO 
E L * 
ÜaupacTórv oun éativ, eiye 6) xai ju vapórras 
^ ~ e i t e ^ 
aldobvTa: náXXov érépov Taportwy, ws éxeivos 
^ * M 
6 ToU moXepiov «eiuevov avTOv émiGQáTTew 
, No A N ^ t 
HEAAOVTOS Sedpevos Kat avTiBor@v ba ToU aTép- 
^ ` 77 yo 
vou dseivar TO Ethos, ""Omws," én, “pny pe 
r " t oa \ r 
vexpóv o EPWLEVOS OPV KATA VwTOV TETPWPÉVOV 
? ^ 39 / N ` * A , ^tf 
alayury.” Xéyera, Se xai Tov 'loXewv Tov ' Hpa- 
KAéous epwpevov Óvra kowcwvety TOv àÜXov Kal 
+ *? [à be hi * t M 
mapactiveyv, — ApiaroTéAgs ÔÈ xai kab’ avróv 
LÀ M , N ^ A ^3 , * 
eve dyoiv emi tov Tradov To loXewo tas xata- 
+ ~ ^ hd t N LI 
TEGTWCELS ToictaÜat TOUS EPWMEVOUS KAL TOUS 
r ` + e ` 
fépacTás. elkòs oUv kai TOv AOXOP iepov Tpoca- 
» r 
yopevecOat, xaldte ral TIXárov. evfeov iov 
^ t ^ 
Tov épactny mpoceime. Réyetar dé Scapetvar 
" r , z rr e ` 
péypi Tis v Xaipwveig uáxyms dyTryTov ws Ó6 
^ 4 A t f 
perà THY payny édopàv Tovs vexpous o Pierros 
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he said that Homer's Nestor was no tactician when 
he urged the Greeks to form in companies by clans 
and tribes, 


“That clan might give assistance unto clan, and 
tribes to tribes," ! 


since he should have stationed lover by beloved. 
l'or tribesmen and clansmen make little account of 
tribesmen and clansmen in times of danger; whereas, 
a band that is held together by the friendship 
between lovers is indissoluble and not to be broken, 
since the lovers are ashamed to play the coward 
before their beloved, and the beloved before their 
lovers, and both stand firm in danger to protect eaeh 
other. Nor is this a wonder, since men have more 
regard for their lovers even when absent than for 
others who are present, as was true of him who, 
when his enemy was about to slay him where he lay, 
earnestly besought him to run his sword through his 
breast, *in order," as he said, *that my beloved 
may not have to blush at sight of my body with 
a wound in the back." It is related, too, that lolaiis, 
who shared the labours of Heracles and fought by 
his side, was beloved of him. And Aristotle says? 
that even down to his day the tomb of Iolaüs was 
a place where lovers and beloved plighted mutual 
faith, It was natural, then, that the band should 
also be called sacred, because even Plato calls the 
lover a friend ‘inspired of God." ? It is said, more- 
over, that the band was never beaten, until the 
battle of Chaeroneia ;* and when, after the battle, 
Philip was surveying the dead, and stopped at the 


! Füad,ii. 363. Cf Morals, p. 161 b. 
2 Fragment 97 (Rose). Cf. Morals, p. 161 d. 
3 symposium, p. 179 a. + 338 B.c, 
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čaty karà TobTO TÒ ywplov év Q ovvervyxave 
ketaÜa, vois Tp.axoatovs, évavríovus amnVvTHKOTAS 
Tails capícais &mavras év rois Otho kai peT 
àAXjAov àvapepwypévovs, Óavuácavra ral mvd- 
pevov ws ò Tv épacrOv Kal TOv épupévov ovTos 
ein Aóyos, Saxpicat xai ermety: "AgrókoiwTO 
KAK@S oi TODTOUS TL TEV Jj mda X€w aic x póv 
bTrovooDvres." 

XIX. "OXws è tH Tepi tobs épaaTàs avvm- 
eias ody, WaTrEp Ot qrovrai Aéyovet, OnPaiors 
tò Aatov máÜog pyy Tapéoxer, aXX. oi vopo- 
Bétar TO dice Oupoerdés avT@v xai üxpaTov 
dviévat kai dvuypaive evOds éx matdov BovXo- 
uevoi, Toru pev ávepífavro xai cTovój xai 
maibid mácy TOY addon, els Tuv Kal mpoeOptav 
äyovtes, Xajm póv 6€ Tov épwta Tals TadalaTpais 
éveÜpéravro, avykepavvóvres Ta On TOV véwv., 
ópÜos & mpòs Tobro Kai T)v éE “Apews «ai 
"Adpoditns yeyovévar Aeyouevny Geov t Tore 
TUPMKELWAAY, WS, OTTOV TO MaYTUXOD Kal TONE- 
guküv uáħioTa TQ petéyovTi sreiQoUs kai yapiTwv 
ópiXet xal avveaTiw, eis Tv épueXea ráT)v Kat 
Kogplwrdtny moMTelav Ò åppoviaşs kaDiaa- 
pévov áTávTOV. 

Tov obv iepòv Aóxyov To)Tov O0 péev l'pyibas 
Siaipav eis Ta mpóra Guyà Kal map nny Ti 
parayya Tov ÓónAcrOv. T poBaXXóuevos ém (ónXov 
oùe émolet THY apeTHy TOV avopav, ovd é£ypijro 
vf Suvdyes mpos rowov Épyov, ate à) dtarerv- 
uévg kai mpüs TOÀU ueuvygévp TÒ $avXórepor, 
6 8& IeXxozíBas, ws éféAayuwrev avtov 1) apet) 
mepi Teyúpas, xaÜapás kai mep avTOv wywrica- 
pévov, ovk &TL dvetrev ovóé Owomactcv, 4XX 
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place where the three hundred were lying, all where 
they had faced the long spears of his phalanx, with 
their armour, and mingled one with another, he was 
amazed, and on learning that this was the band 
of lovers and beloved, burst into tears and said: 
“Perish miserably they who think that these men 
did or suffered aught disgraceful." 

XIX. Speaking generally, however, it was not the 
passion of Laius that, as the poets say, first made this 
form of love customary among the Thebans;! but 
their law-givers, wishing to relax and mollify their 
strong and impetuous natures in earliest. boyhood, 
gave the flute great prominence both in their work 
and in their play, bringing tliis instrument into pre- 
eminence and honour, and reared them to give love 
a conspicuous place in the life of the palaestra, thus 
tempering the dispositions of the young men. And 
with this in view, they did well to give the goddess 
who was said to have been born of Ares and Aphro- 
dite a home in their city ; for they felt that, where 
the force and courage of the warrior are most closely 
associated and united with the age which possesses 
grace and persuasiveness, there all the activities of 
civil life are brought by Harmony into the most 
perfect consonance and order. 

Gorgidas, then, by distributing this sacred band 
among the front ranks of the whole phalanx of men- 
at-arms, made the high excellence of the men incon- 
spicuous, and did not direct their strength upon a 
common object, since it was dissipated and blended 
with that of a large body of inferior troops; but 
Pelopidas, after their valour had shone out at Tegyra, 
where they fought by themselves and about his own 
person, never afterwards divided or scattered them, 


l Laius was enamoured of Chrysippus, a young son of 
Pelops (Apollodorus, iii. 5, 5, 10). 
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Gonep cogar. Xpopevos Aw poexiwOvveue 
Tols peylorois ayaow., waTep yap of immo. 
^ ^ e ? Li 
0üccov vb Tots &puaciv 3j «af avtous éXavvo- 
pevot Oéovow, ovy Or. padrdov emrintovtes 
éxBtatovrar Tov áépa TQ TAYDE Pyyvupevov, aXX 
pa Te TIDE Pyyvupevon, 
[7] + M ` r * , L e 
ọti GUVek«aieu Tov upov 7) peT aXXnXov apthra 
^ V , ee s A » ` ^ 
Kal TO iXoveuxov, oUTOS (WETO TOUS ayadous E5Xov 
&àXXjAouw karov épyev éviévTas MpPEALLwTATOVS 
eis xowvov épryov elvat Kal wpoPupotatous. 
XX. Erel è AaxeSarpovtot tact tots “EAAN- 
s , 
civ eipyvgv acvvÜéguevor mpos povovs OnBatous 
J r 
éfjveykav tov móňcpov, éveBeBrAnxes 66. Kredu- 
Bpotos ò Bactrels dyav omAitas puplovs, immeis 
, e / 
Sè yerlous, 0 Bé Kivduvos ov Trepi wy TpüTepov 
3 * M 
jv OnBaiow, adr’ üvruepus ane) kai KaTay- 
H ^ N , + » b 
yela 6toueta toU, xal pobos olos ovre THY Borw- 
^ ^ » 7 e 
iav karetyev, cErov pèv èx Tis oixias o Ieho- 
^ * 5 ^ 
migas, Kai TÄS yuvarkos ÈV TO Np poOTÉLTEW 
+ + 
Saxpvovons xai mapaxadrovons awtew éavtor, 
"m ^ ” * cc S8. t ^ iS , ` 
Taûrta,” elmev, “@ yúvat, TOTS iÓwoTats xp) 
mapaiweîv, Tois 06 dpxovciv STws TOUS dÀXOvs 
n ?» 35 * s 3 ` , 4 ` 
twlwo” Abov 86 eis TO c Tparomeóov xai TOUS 
Bowrápyas karakafhov ovx opoypwpovourTas, 
^ £ 
vpóros "Emapeiwovóa mposéhero yrouny ynde- 
^ af ^ , 
fouévw Sid payns lévac tots moreuiois, Boww- 
, ^ 
Tapyns pèv oùe ámo8cOevyuévos, ápyov 66 Tob 
^ + + e + 
lepo Xóxov, Kal TwicTevOpevos, ws jv Oixaiov 
divépa tydtxadta SedaxoTa TH TaTpiÓ. ctuBora 
eis THY eXevÜepíav. 
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but, treating them as a unit, put them into the fore- 
front of the greatest conflicts. For just as horses 
run faster when yoked to a chariot than when men 
ride them singly, not beeause they cleave the air 
with more impetus owing to their united weight, 
but because their mutual rivalry and ambition in- 
lame their spirits; so he thought that brave men 
werc most ardent and serviceable in à common cause 
when they inspired one another with a zeal for high 
achievement. 

XX. But now the Lacedaemonians made peace 
with all the other Greeks and directed the war 
against the Thebans alone ;! Cleombrotus their king 
invaded Boeotia with a foree of two thousand men- 
at-arms and a thousand horse ; a new peril confronted 
the Thebans, since they were openly threatened with 
downright dispersion ; and an unprecedented fear 
reigned in Boeotia, It was at this time that Pelopi- 
das, on leaving his house, when his wife followed 
him on his way in tears and begging him not to lose 
his life, said: “This advice, my wife, should be 
given to private men; but men in authority should 
be told not to lose the lives of others." And when 
he reached the camp and found. that the boeotarchs 
were not in accord, he was first to side with Epami- 
nondas in voting to give the enemy battle. Now 
Pelopidas, although he had not been appointed 
boeotarch, was captain of the sacred band, aud 
highly trusted, as it was right that à man should be 
who had given his country such tokens of his 
devotion to freedom. 


) In 371 e.o. 
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t ^ , * 

Os ov d6£8o0kvo Staxcvduveverv Kat epi Ta 
Aeverpa tots Aaxesatpoviows avtectpatot édevov, 
v 7 ^ `Y ud * £F * d 
óxruv cide xarà tovs Prvous o lleXomióas eù para 
8&ravrapáfacav avTOv. éate yap EV TO MeveTpix® 

t "^ ^ A , 

meBíg Ta oparta TOY TOU £«cÓdaov ÜvyaTépuv, 
is Aeuxtpidas kaXoboi ba Tov toToy: Kel yap 

* ^ ^ 
avtais trò Éévov Sraptiatav BiacÜcioais ovv- 
éBn Ttapivai. — yevouérys 86 xaXertjs otro Kal 

e Li 
Tapavopnou mpdkews, 0 Lev TATP, WS ovK érUXev 
, ^ "^ 
dy Aakebaluovi Sixns, ápàs xarà Tov Xmaprta- 
Tov apacdpevos Eahakev éavróv él vois Tapos 
el t ^ al 
Tov mapÜévev, Xpyopot 66 Kal Aoyia rois Arap- 

, 3 058 v + ^ M , 

TidTüig det mpoudawor evAafdeia at kal puhát- 

^ ^ 

Techart TO AevukTpiküv juga, u) Tmápv TOV 

^ , 1 1 ? , ` t 

TOAA@Y TULLEVTM@V, AAN apdeyvoouvTwy TOV TO- 

` ^ ^ , " 

TOv, emel kai Ths Aakavucije ToXCXvLOV TPOS Tj) 
^ bi 

Gardaon NeÜükrpov ovouáCerat, kai mpos Meyary 

t ^ E] t , * ` t r 
mode THs Apkabías TóTOs ÈFTİV Opmvupos. TÒ 

` ^ ^ ^ 
èv oùv malos ToUTo TOAD TOv AevETpLKaY ÜV 
TANALOTEPOV. 

XXT.‘O è Ilexomíóae év TÔ cTpaToméÓo 
Kataxouunbeis @o0fe tas Te maldas opüv repi 
rà pvýpara Opynvovoas kai KaTapwpévas TOUS 
4 "n ^ 
Xmapru4rats, Tov Te X«é6acov keXevovra Tats 
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Accordingly, it was decided to risk a battle, and at 
Leuctra they encamped over against the Lacedae- 
monians. Here Pelopidas had a dream which greatly 
disturbed him. Now, in the plain of Leuctra are the 
tombs of the daughters of Scedasus, who are called 
from the place Leuctridae, for they had been buried 
there, after having been ravished by Spartan 
strangers.! At the commission of such a grievous 
and lawless act, their father, since he could get no 
justice at Sparta, heaped curses upon the Spartans, 
and then slew himself upon the tombs of the 
maidens; and ever after, prophecies and oracles kept 
warning the Spartans to be on watchful guard against 
the Leuetrian wrath. Most of them, however, did 
not fully understand the matter, but were in doubt 
about the place, since in Laconia there is a little 
town near the sea which is called Leuctra, and near 
Megalopolis in Arcadia there is a place of the same 
name. This calamity, of course, occurred long be- 
fore the battle of Leuctra, 

XXI. After Pelopidas had lain down to sleep in 
the camp, he thought he saw these maidens weeping 
at their tombs, as they invoked curses upon the 
Spartans, and Scedasus bidding him sacrifice to his 
daughters a virgin with auburn hair, if he wished to 
win the victory over his enemies. The injunction 
seemed a lawless and dreadful one to him, but he 
rose up and made it known to the seers and the 
commanders. Some of these would not hear of the 
injunction being neglected or disobeyed, adducing as 
examples of such sacrifice among the ancients, 
Menoeceus, son of Creon, Macaria, danghter of 
Heracles; and, in later times, Pherecydes the wise 
man, who was put to death by the Lacedaemonians, 

| The damsels, in shame, took their own lives. Cf, 
Pausanias, ix. 13, 3. 
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and whose skin was preserved by their kings, in 
accordance with some oracle; and Leonidas, who, in 
obedience to the oracle, sacrificed himself, as it 
were, to save Greece ; and, still further, thc youths 
who were sacrificed. by Themistocles to Dionysus 
Carnivorous before the sea fight at Salamis:? for the 
successes which followed these sacrifices proved them 
aeceptable to the gods. Moreover, when Agesilaiis, 
who was setting out on an expedition from the same 
place as Agamemnon did, and against the same 
enemies, was asked by the goddess for his daughter 
in sacrifice, and had this vision as he lay asleep at 
Aulis, he was too tender-hearted to give her, and 
thereby brought his expedition to an unsuccessful 
and inglorious ending. Others, on the contrarv, 
argued "against it, declaring that such a lawless and 
barbarous sacrifice was not aeceptable to any one of 
the superior beings above us, for it was not the fabled 
typhons and giants who governed the world, but the 
father of all gods and men, even to believe in the 
existence of divine beings who take delight in the 
slaughter and blood of men was perhaps a folly, but 
if such beings existed, they must be disregarded, as 
having no power; for only weakness and ‘depravity 
of soul could produce or harbour such unnatural and 
crue] desires. 

XXIL While, then, the chief men were thus 
disputing, and while Pelopidas in particular was in 
perplexity, a filly broke away from the herd of horses 
and sped through the camp, and when she came to 
the very place of their conference, stood still, The 
rest only admired the colour of her glossy mane, 
which was fiery red, her high mettle, and the 

t At Thermopylae. Cf. Herodotus, vii. 220, 
v Ct. the 7Z hemistocles, xin. 2 f. 
3 Cf. the Agesileds, vi. 4 IF. 
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vehemence and boldness of her neighing; but 
Theocritus the seer, after taking thought, aned out 
to Pelopidas: “Thy sacrificial victim is come, good 
man; so let us not wait for any other virgin, but do 
thou accept and use the one which Heaven olfers 
thee." So they took the mare and led her to the 
tombs of the maideus, upon which, after decking her 
with garlands and consecrating her with prayers, 
they sacrificed her, rejoicing themselves, and pub- 
lishing through the camp an account of the vision of 
Pelopidas and of the sacrifice. 

XXIII. In the battle, while Epaminondas was 
drawing his phalanx obliquely towards the left, in 
order that the right wing of the Spartans might be 
separated as far as possible from the vest of the 
Greeks, and that he might thrust back Cleombrotus 
by a fierce charge in column with all his men-at- 
arms, the enemy understood what he was doing and 
began to change their formation ; they were opening 
up their right wing aud making an encircling move- 
ment, in order to surround Epaminondas and en- 
velop him with their numbers. But at this point 
Pelopidas darted forth from his position, and with 
his band of three hundred on the run, came up! 
before Cleombrotus had either extended his wing or 
brought it back again into its old position and closed 
up his line of battle, so that the Lacedaemonians were 
not standing in array, but moving confusedly about 
among each other wlren his onset reached them. And 
yet the Spartans, who were of all men past masters 
in the art of war, trained and accustomed themselves 
to nothing so much as not to straggle or get into 


1 There is only a hint of this strategy, and no mention 
either of Epaminondas or Pelopidas, in Xenoplion's aecount 
of the battle (Hell. vi. 4, 9-15). 
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confusion upon a ehange of formation, but to take 
anyone without exception as neighbour in rank or in 
file, and wheresoever danger actually threatened, to 
seize that point and form in close array and fight as 
well as ever. At this time, however, since the 
phalanx of Epaminondas bore down upon them alone 
and neglected the rest of their force, and since 
Pelopidas engaged them with incredible speed and 
boldness, their courage and skill were so confounded 
that there was a flight and slaughter of the Spartans 
such as had never before been seen. Therefore, 
although Epaminondas was boeotarch, Pelopidas, 
who was not boeotareh, and commanded only a 
small portion of the whole force, won as much glory 
for the success of that victory as he did. 

XXIV. Both were boeotarchs, however, when they 
invaded Peloponnesus and won over most of its peo- 
ples, detaching from the Lacedaemonian confederacy 
Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and most of Laconia itself) 
Still, the winter solstice was at hand, and only a few 
days of the latter part of the last month of the year 
remained, and as soon as the first month of the new 
year began other officials must succeed them, or 
those who would not surrender their office must die. 
The other boeotarchs, both because they feared this 
law, and because they wished to avoid the hardships 
of winter, were anxious to lead the army back home, 
but Pelopidas was first to add his vote to that of 
Epaminondas, and after inciting his countrymen to 
join them, led the army against Sparta and across 
the Eurotas. He took many of the enemy's cities, 
and ravaged all their territory as far as the sea, 
leading an army of seventy thousand Greeks, of 


e 
which the Thebans themselves were less than a 


1 [n 310 bc, 
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twelfth part. But the reputation of the two men, 
without a general vote or deeree, iuduced all the 
allies to follow their leadership without a murmur. 
For the first and paramount law, as it would seem, 
namely, that of nature, subjects him who desires to 
be saved to the eommand of the man who can save 
him; just as sailors, when the weather is fair or they 
are lying off shore at anehor, treat their captains 
with bold insolenec, but as soon as a storm arises and 
danger threateus, look to them for guidance and 
place their hopes in them. And so Argives, Eleans, 
and Arcadians, who in their joint assemblies eon- 
tended and strove with the Thebans for the supre- 
macy, when battles were actually to be fought and 
perils to be faced, of their own will obeyed the 
Theban generals and followed them. 

On this expedition they united all Arcadia iuto 
one power; reseued the country of Messenia from the 
hands of its Spartan masters and called hack and re- 
stored the ancient Messenian inhabitants, with whom 
they settled Ithome; and on their way back home- 
wards through Cenehreae, eonquered the Athenians 
when they tried to hinder their passage by skirmish- 
ing with them in the passes. 

XXV. In view of these achievements, all the rest 
of the Greeks were delighted with their valour and 
marvelled at their good fortune; but the envy of their 
own fellow-eitizens, whieh was inereasing with the 
men’s fame, prepared them a reception that was not 
honourable or fitting. For both were tried for their 
lives when they came back, beeause they had not 
handed over to others their office of bocotarch, as 
the law commanded, in the first month of the new 
year (whieh they call Boukatios), but had added four 
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whole months to it, during which they eonducted 
their campaign in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 
Well, then, Pelopidas was first brought to trial, 
and therefore ran the greater risk, but both were 
acquitted. Epaminondas bore patiently with this 
attempt to calumniate him, considering that for- 
bearauce under political injury was a large part of 
fortitude and magnanimity ; but Pelopidas, who was 
naturally of a more fiery temper, and who was egged 
on by his friends to avenge himself upon his enemies, 
seized the following occasion. Menecleidas, the 
orator, was one of "those who had gathered with 
Pelopidas and Melon at Charon's house, and since 
he did not receive as much honour among the 
Thebans as the others, being a most able speaker, 
but intemperate and malicious in his disposition, he 
gave his natural gifts employ ment in calumniating 
and slandering his superiors, and kept on doing so 
even after the trial. Accordingly, he suceveded in 
excluding Epaminondas from the office of boeotarch, 
and kept him out of political leadership for some 
time; but he had not weight enough to bring 
Pelopidas into disfavour with the people, and there- 
fore tried to bring him into collision with Charon. 
And since it is quite generally a consolation to the 
envious, in the ease of those whom they themselves 
cannot surpass in men's estimation, to show these 
forth as somehow or other inferior to others, he was 
constantly magnifying the achievements of Charon, 
in his speeches to the people, and extolling his cam- 
paigns and victories. Morcover, for the victory which 
the Theban cavalry won at Plataca, before the battle 
of Leuctra, under the command of Charon, he at- 
tempted to make the following publie dedication, 
Androcydes of Cyzicus had received a commission 
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Tapa Thy mÓXeos mívaka yparar pdyns érépas, 
émerehet TO ëpyov èv OnBass yevouérys 86 rips 
ATOTTATEWS Kai TOU TONEMOU GULTETOVTOS, OD 
TOXU Tou Tédos eye eAXEiTOYTA TOV mívaka 
Tap éavrois of OnBator karéa yov. tobrov ody 
o Mevecdeidas ëmeirev dvabévtas émeypdrras 
roUvoua TOU Xadpwvos, ws apavpoacr thy TleXo- 
midov Kat Erapewvavdov óav. fjv 66 àféXTepos 
7j prrotipia, Tapa todovtovs Kal THALKOUTOUS 
ay@vas évos epyou kai puas viens ayaTwpévns, 
ev 5j V'epávóav tiva tay donor XmrapriaTóv kai 
TecaapaxovTa uev avtTod TeGetv, adXo be ovbder 
péya mpaxOivar Aéyouct, TodTO Tò Wijdiopa 
ypapetat MeXormióas vapavóucv, ta xvpitóuevos 
omt OnBaios où márpiov mw ibla xar dvbpa 
LA ada TÜ mra pide KOtvOSs TO TES viKNs 
óvoja. ccbew. xai Tov pev Xdpova mapà waaay 
THY Olxny éykojuátov. adÜoves Sietérece, Tov Se 
Merexdetday Bdakavov kal movnpòv ékehéyyon, 
Kal TOUS OnBatovs épwràv et unõèv adtots Karddv 
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! Sore Dryan's correction of the MSS. $ 43, which Sintenis 
and Bekker retain, assuming a lacuna in the text. 
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from the city to make a picture of another battle, 
and was finishing the work at Thebes; but the city 
revolted from Sparta, and the war came on, before 
the picture was quite completed, and the Thebans 
now had it on their hands. This picture, then, 
Menecleidas persuaded them to dedicate with Cha- 
ron's name iuseribed thereon, hoping in this way to 
obscure the fame of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
But the ambitious seheme was a foolish one, when 
there were so many and such great conflicts, to 
bestow approval on one action and one victory, in 
which, we are told, a certain Gerandas, an obscure 
Spartan, and forty others were killed, but nothing 
else of importance was accomplished. "This decree 
was attacked as unconstitutional by Pelopidas, who 
insisted that it was not a custom with the Thebans 
to honour any one man individually, but for the 
whole country to have the glory of a victory. And 
through the whole trial of the case he continued to 
heap generous praise upon Charon, while he showed 
Menecleidas to be a slanderous and worthless fellow, 
and asked the Thebans if they had done nothing 
noble themselves; the result was that Menecleidas 
was fined, and being unable to pay the fine because 
it was so heavy, he afterwards tried to effect a 
revolution in the government. ‘This episode, then, 
has some bearing on the Life which | am writing. 
XXVI. Now,since Alexander the tyrant of Pherae 
made open war on many of the Thessalians, and was 
plotting against them all, their cities sent ambassa- 
dors to Thebes asking for an armed force and a 
general —Pelopidas, therefore, seeing that Epami- 
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1 goere Bekker has õoiwobrra, after Coraés. 
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nondas was busy with his work in Peloponnesus, 
offered and assigned himself to the Thessalians,! 
both because he could not suffer his own skill and 
ability to lie idle, and because he thought that wher- 
ever Epaminondas was there was no need of a 
second general. Accordingly, after marching into 
Thessaly with an armed force, he straightway took 
Larissa, and when Alexander came to him and 
begged for terms, he tried to make him, instead of a 
tyrant, one who would govern the Thessalians mildly 
and according tolaw. Butsince tlie man was incurably 
brutish and full of savageness, and since there was 
much denunciation of his licentiousness and greed, 
Pelopidas became harsh and severe with him, where- 
upon he ran away with his guards. Then Pelopidas, 
leaving the Thessalians in great security from the 
tyrant and in concord with one another, set out him- 
self for Macedonia, where Ptolemy was at war with 
Alexander the king of the Macedonians. For both 
parties had invited him to come and be arbiter and 


judge between them, and ally and helper of the one 


that appeared to be wronged. After he had come, 
then, and had settled their differences and brought 
home the exiles, he received as hostages Philip, the 
king's brother, and thirty other sons of the most 
illustrious men, and brought them to live at Thebes, 
thus showing the Greeks what an advance the 
Theban state had made in the respect paid to its 
power and the trust placed in its justice. 

This was the Philip who afterwards waged war to 
enslave the Greeks, but at this time he was a bov. 


! In 369 B.C. 
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and lived in Thebes with Pammenes. Hence he 
was believed to have become a zealous follower of 
Epaminondas, perhaps because he comprehended his 
efficiency in wars and campaigns, which was only 
a smali part of the man's high excellence; but in 
restraint, justice, magnanimity, and gentleness, 
wherein Epaminondas was truly great, Philip had no 
share, cither naturally or as a result of imitation. 
XXVII, After this, when the Thessalians again 
brought complaint against Alexander of Pherae as a 
disturber of their cities, Pelopidas was sent thither 
on an embassy with Ismenias;! and since he brought 
no force from home with him, and did not expect 
war, he was compelled to employ the Thessalians 
themselves for the emergency. At this time, too, 
Macedonian affairs were in confusion again, for 
Ptolemy had killed the king and now held the reins 
of government, and the friends of the dead king 
were calling upon Pelopidas. Wishing, therefore, to 
appear upon the scene, but having no soldiers of his 
own, he enlisted some mercenaries on the spot, and 
with these marched at once against Ptolemy. When, 
however, they were near each other, Ptolemy cor- 
rupted the mercenaries and bribed them to come 
over to his side; but since he feared the very name 
and reputation of Pelopidas, he met him as his 
superior, and after welcoming him and supplicating 
his favour, agreed to be regent for the brothers of the 
dead king, and to make an alliance with the Thebans ; 
moreover, to confirm this, he gave him his son 
Philoxenus and fifty of his companions as hostages. 


1 In 368 B.C. 
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These, then, Pelopidas sent off to Thebes; but he 
himself, being indignant at the treachery of his mer- 
cenaries, and learning that most of their goods, to. 
gether with their wives and children, had beeu placed 
for safety at Pharsalus, so that by getting these into 
his power he would sufliciently punish them for their 
affront to him, he got together some of the Thessa- 
lians and came to Pharsalus. But just as he got there, 
Alexander the tyrant appeared before the city with 
his forces. Then Pelopidas and Ismenias, thinking 
that he was come to excuse himself for his conduct, 
went of their own accord to him, knowing, in- 
deed, that he was an abandoned and blood-stained 
wretch, but expecting that because of Thebes and 
their own dignity and reputation they would suffer 
no harm. But the tyrant, when he saw them coming 
up unarmed and unattended, straightway seized 
them and took possession of Pharsalus. By this 
step he awoke in all his subjects a shuddering fear; 
they thought that after an act of such boldness and 
iniquity he would spare nobody, and in all his 
dealings with men and affairs would act as one who 
now utterly despaired of his own life. 

XXVIII. The Thebans, then, on hearing of this, 
were indignant, and sent out an army at once, 
although, since Epaminondas had somehow incurred 
their displeasure, they appointed other commanders 
for it. As for Pelopidas, after the tyrant had brought 
him back to Pherae, at first he suffered all who 
desired it to converse with him, thinking that his 
calamity had made him a pitiful and contemptible 
object ; but when Pelopidas exhorted the lamenting 
Pheraeans to be of good cheer, since now certainly 
the tyrant would meet with punishment, and when 
he sent a message to the tyraut himself, sayiug that 
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it was absurd to torture and slay the wretched and 
innocent citizens day by day, while he spared him, a 
man most certain, as he kuew, to take vengeance on 
him if he made his escape ; then the tyrant, amazed 
at his high spirit and his fearlessness, said : “And why 
is Pelopidas in haste to die?" To which Pelopidas 
replied: “That thou mayest the sooner perish, by 
becoming more hateful to the gods than now." 
From that time the tyrant forbade those outside of 
his following to see the prisoner. 

But Thebe, who was a daughter of Jason, and 
Alexander's wife, learned from the keepers of Pelo- 
pidas how courageous and noble the man was, and 
conceived a desire to see him and talk with him. 
But when she came to him, woman that she was, she 
could not at once recognize the greatness of his 
nature in such dire misfortune, but judging trom his 
hair and garb and maintenance that he was suffering 
indignities which ill befitted a man of his reputation, 
she burst into tears. Pelopidas, not knowing at first 
what manner of woman she was, was amazed ; but 
when he understood, he addressed her as daughter 
of Jason; for her father was a familiar friend of his. 
And when she said, “J pity thy wife," he replied, 
“And I thee, in that thou wearest no chains, and yet 
endurest Alexander." This speech deeply moved 
the woman, for she was oppressed by the savage 
insolence of the tyrant, who, in addition to his other 
debaucheries, had made her youngest brother his 
paramour. Therefore her continued visits to Pelo- 
pidas, in which she spoke freely of her sufferings, 
gradually filled her with wrath and fierce hatred 
towards Alexander. 

XXIX. When the Theban generals had accom- 
plished nothing by their invasion of Thessaly, 
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but owing to inexperience or ill fortune had re- 
tired disgracefully, the city fined each of them ten 
thousand drachmas, and sent out Epaminondas 
with an armed force. At once, then, there was 
a great stir among the Thessalians, who were filled 
with high hopes in view of the reputation of this 
general, and the cause of the tyrant was on the 
very verge of destruction; so great was the fear 
that fell upon his commanders and friends, and so 
great the inclination of his subjects to rev "olt, and 
their joy at what the future had in store, for they 
felt that now they should behold the tyrant under 
punishment. Epaminondas, however, less solicitous 
for his own glory than for the safety of Pelopidas. 
and fearing that if confusion reigned Alexander 
would get desperate and turn like a wild beast upon 
his prisoner, dallied with the war, and taking a 
roundabout course, kept the tyrant in suspense by 
his preparations and threatened movements, thus 
neither encouraging his audacity and boldness, nor 
rousing his malignity and passion. Por he had 
learned how savage he was, and how little regard he 
had for right and justice, in that sometimes he 
buried men alive, and sometimes dressed them in 
the skins of wild boars or bears, and then set his 
hunting dogs upon them and either tore them in 
pieces or shot them down, making this his diversion ; 
and at Meliboea and Scotussa, allied and friendly 
cities, when the people were in full assembly, he 
surrounded them with his body-guards and slaugh- 
tered them from the youth up; he also consecr: ated 
the spear with which he had slain his unele Poly- 
phron, decked it with garlands, and sacrificed to it 
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emeuyrav ral avroi IleAoridav, dpiata BovXev- 
gà pevot mpos TAP S6£av aUTOD. TpóTOv pev 
yàp ávéBawe ba TOV BaciXéus. émapxuav ovo- 
paa Tos àv kai meptBonros- ov yeep pépa ôr îeTo 
tH "Actas oud’ émi pexpov 7 bóka TÕV Tpòs 
Aaxedaipoviovs dywvwv, AAN, ws TpÕTOS T'épi 
THs Èn Aeuk'pots páxis eFeSpaye AOYOS, «el TVOS 
katvoU TpoaiÜeuévov kavopÜcparos av£avouéw) 
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as to a god, giving it the name of Tycho! Once 
when he was seeing a tragedian act the “Trojan 
Women” of Euripides, he left the theatre abruptly. 
and sent a message to the actor bidding him be of 
good courage and not put forth any less effort be- 
cause of his departure, for it was not out of contempt 
for his acting that he had gone away, but because he 
was ashamed to have the citizens see him, who had 
never taken pity on any man that he had murdered, 
weeping over the sorrows of Hecuba and Andro- 
mache. [t was this tyrant, however, who, terrified 
at the name and fame and distinction of the 
generalship of Epaminondas, 

* Crouched down, though warrior bird, like slave, 


9 


with drooping wings," * 


and speedily sent a deputation to him which should 
explain his conduct. But Epaminondas could not 
consent that the Thebans should make peace and 
friendship with such a man ; he did, however, make 
a thirty days’ truce with him; and after receiving 
Pelopidas and Ismenias, returned home. 

XXX. Now, when the Thebans learned that am- 
bassadors from Sparta and Athens were on their way 
to the Great. King to secure an alliance, they also 
sent Pelopidas thither; and this was a most excel- 
lent plan, in view of his reputation. For, in the 
first place, he went up through the provinces of the 
king as a man of name nid note; for the glory of 
his conflicts with the Lacedaemonians had not made 
its way slowly or to any slight extent through Asia, 
but, when once the report of the battle at Leuctra 
had sped abroad, it was ever increased by the addition 

1 That is, Luck. 


2 An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship; ef. the 
Alcibiades, iv. 3. 
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3 , 
xai avaflawovcoa "roppeTüTO KaTéoyer erecta 
TO(s él Üópais caTpámais Kal otpatnyols xai 
"yepooiw obeis Üabpa Kai Aoyov mapéa xev, dx 
obros avgp écTiw ó yis kai ÜaXavrys. éx«Barwr 
` x HA ^ 
Aaxedatportous kal ava re(Xas vro Tatiyetov xai 
cov Evportav T)» Xmápryv Thv Odyov éwrrpoaQev 
BaoeiXet TO ueydXo xai Mépoats de " AeynotXdov 
tov nep Yovowy kai "Exfardvov émapauévmv 
, "E " tov t ” `y 
TóXepor. TaUT ovv o AptaképEns éyaipe, kai 
tov lleXomíGav eOavpate émi 75 00£9' xal uéyar 
^ m t ^ + 
moiet Tats Tipats, uTd TOY peyiTTæv evóaipo- 
r , ^- 
vilesa xai OGepareverGat BovXOuevos doxetv. 
? 4 be ^ ^ " 4 ^ lo ^ y r 
éTrei O€ xai THY OYriv avTov etÓe xat TOUS Aoyovs 
d ^ ^ E] a ^ 
Katevonoe, Tov uév "ATrrukov. BeRarotépous, TOv 
r [i , K m 
66 Aaxebdaipoviwy ar XovoTépous Ovtas, ETL panr- 
, , ` r ^ M E 
Nov Hyamnoe, kai Taos Bacthixoy mabàw ovK 
E M b3 M J » 
amekpoNraro THY Mpos TOv üvÓpa Tiv, o0 
éxabe tous dXXovs crpécew mXetovOov véuwov 
, , , ^ 2) ^ Cn , 
éxe(vo. Kaito. oret pddrota tov EXXdjvor 
" r ^ ^ ‘ et ` 
Avtaadxibay tipnoat tov Naredatpoviov, ÖTL TOV 
e Jj 
aTébavor, Dv mivwy meptékevro, Barras eis uopov 
3 , d A of M , M + 
améoTteihe.  lleXomióa 66 obtw uèv ade evetpù- 
dice, Sapa è Xayumpórara Kal uéyicTa TeV 
+ ee M x b , , 
vopitouéveov | é£éreuvre xai tas akiwoes éne- 
t N " ~ 7 
KUpwoev, aùTovóuovs pev elvat Tous "EXXqvas, 
m , + ` 
oixeiaÜa, 66 Meooc vir, OnBatovs 66 marpikoUs 
dirous vouitec0at Bactr€ws. 
1 M ^ " 
Tavras &xyeov Tas aTokpiceig, TOV 66 Ócpov 
` + , 
ovdey & TL u) xdpiros Av cvufoXov kai piho- 
l ert rf 8dfm Bekker, after Coraés:; rf Bótm, 
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of some new success, and prevailed to the farthest 
recesses of the interior; and, in the second place, 
when the satraps and generals and eommanders at 
the King's court beheld him, they spoke of him with 
wonder, saying that this was the man who had ex- 
pelled the Laeedaemonians from land and sea, and 
shut up between Taygetus and the Eurotas that 
Sparta which, a little while before, through Agesilaüs, 
had undertaken a war with the Great King and the 
Persians for the possession of Susa and Ecbatana. 
This pleased Artaxerxes, of course, and he admired 
Pelopidas for his high reputation, and loaded him 
with honours, being desirous to appear lauded and 
courted by the greatest men. But when he saw him 
face to face, and understood his proposals, which 
were more trustworthy than those of the Athenians, 
and simpler than those of the Laeedaemonians, he 
was yet more delighted with him, and, with all the 
assurance of a king, openly showed the esteem in 
which he held him, and allowed the other ambassa- 
dors to see that he made most aceount of him. And 
yet he is thought to have shown Antalcidas the 
Laeedaemonian more honour than any other Greek, 
in that he took the ehaplet which he bad worn at a 
banquet, dipped it in perfume, and sent it to him. 
To Pelopidas, indeed, he paid no sueh delicate eom- 
pliment, but he sent him the greatest and most 
splendid of the customary gifts, and granted him his 
demands, namely, that the Greeks should be in- 
dependent, Messene! inhabited, and the Thebans 
regarded as the king's hereditary friends. 

With these answers, but without aecepting any 
gifts except sueh as were mere tokens of kindness 

! Messene was the new capital of Messenia, founded on 


the slopes of Mt. Ithome (cf. chapter xxiv. 5) by Epaminondas, 
in 369 B.c. 
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"n EA 3 / ^ ` + 
ppocúvns eëduevos, avétevEew ò xai partota 
6 TOUS GAXoUS m péc Beis OiéBaNe. — Tiparyópav yoov 
* ^ ^ 
A@nvaiot xpivavtes ámékTewav, el pev émi TQ 

, ^ ^ , ^ X , 3 ` 
TAGE TOV dswpeav, ópÜÀs Kat Gucates: ob yap 
+ 4 5 M 1 , a ? X ` 
póvov xypuctov olde apyúpiov čħaßev, adda xai 
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^ t + * H t M M ^ 
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> , ^ , Li ^ ` » , 
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& + , r f ^ , 
Tia *yáXakTos Boelou Seapevos, réXos 66 xaTé- 
Bauvev èri Garaccav év dopetw xopttopueros, Kal 
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Tégoapa TáXavTra Tois kouttouct ptabos 6600 
` + * , x , e , 
Tapa Bactréws' AAN Eotxev ody fj Swpodoxia 
? ^ ‘ 3 t LE NJ , 
puddtota mapočůvat tovs "AOnvatovs. *Emixpa- 
TOUS your Tote TOD Gaxeodopov prjte apvovpévov 
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Opa OéfacÜa. mapà Baciréws, Wydioua T€ 
ypádetv Pacxovtos avri T&v évvéa apyóvrov 
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xetporoveiaÜat kar! éwavrüv évvéa mpeo Beis mpos 
BaciXéa Tov ÓnuorikGv kal meviyrov, ómos Aak- 
Bavovtes evtropwmaty, éyéXacev 0 Oros: AAA Ori 
O»Batotgs éyeyóret Tavta yareras Edepov, ov 
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Aoyitóuevor THY lleXortóov catar, oww 9v pn- 
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Toper kai Xoryov kpevrrav Tap avOpwrw lepa- 
TWEVONTL TOUS TOV OTAWY QEL KPATOÛVTAS. 
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XXXI. 'H per ov mpeoBeia TQ lleXomióa. 
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TpocéOnkev ov pixpav eUvouav. éraveXOovri, Oia 
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and goodwill, he set out for home; and this conduct 
of his, more than anything else, was the undoing of 
the other ambassadors. Timagoras, at any rate, was 
condemned and executed by the Athenians, and it 
this was because of the multitude of gifts which he 
took, it was right and just; for he took not only gold 
and silver, but also an expensive conch and slaves to 
spread it, since, as he said, the Grecks did not know 
how ; and besides, eighty cows with their cow-herds, 
since, as he said, he wanted cows' milk for some 
ailment ; and, finally, he was carried down to the sea 
in a litter, and had a present of four talents from the 
King with which to pay his carriers. But it was not 
his taking of gifts, as it would seem, that most 
exasperated the Athenians. At any rate, Epicrates, 
his shield-bearer, once confessed that he had received 
gifts from the King, and talked of proposing a decree 
that instead of nine archons, nine ambassadors to the 
King should be elected annually from the poor and 
needy citizens, in order that they might take his 
gifts and be wealthy men, whereat the people only 
laughed. But they were incensed because the The- 
bans had things all their own way, not stopping to 
consider that the fame of Pelopidas was more potent 
than any number of rhetorical discourses with a man 
who ever paid deference to those who were mighty 
in arms. 

XXXI. This embassy, then, added not a little to 
the goodwill felt towards Pelopidas, on his return 
home, because of the peopling of Messene and the 
independence of the other Greeks. But Alexander 
of Pherae had now resumed his old nature and was 
destroying not a few Thessalian cities; he had also 
put garrisons over the Achaeans of Phthiotis and the 
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tav €Ovos Éudpovpor merowmpévov, tuvOavopevat 
Fleroriésav émamjkew ai modes c0 0s èn péos Bevor 
els OnBas aitotvpevar Stvapev kal otpatnyov 
éxeivov. rwydicapevwny è THY Onfaiev Tpo- 
Ovpws, Kal Tayù TavTaY TOLV "yevouévav Kat 
Tov otpatnyou mept kodov övTos, ó wey Mos 
éFédire kal axóros £v "uépa thy TOMw ÉoXcv, 
o 866 TleXomrtéas op&v T pos TO óáoua cuvre- 
raüpa'ypévous ümavras ovK weTo Óeiv Biátec0a, 
Kkatapofous Kal Se E üvTas, OVOE aTrOKLY- 
duveve ÉTTAKLOEXINOS morta, AAN éavTov 
uóvov Tois Qecoarois émiGoUs «al Tpraxoaious 
TOv imméwy £ÜcAovràs avaXaBov Kat Eévous 
éEepuncev, ore TOY uávreov OTOL obre TOY 
AAAY a vum po8 vuovpévov TOM TOV: péya yàp 
eddKet kal T pos ävöpa hep pov eE obpavoo yevo- 
vévat anpeiov. ó è Jv pev kai Bv Opyyv ov 
cabvBpiato Üepuórepos emi tov '" AXéEavÓpor, N- 
miče È Kal THY oikíav abT00 vocoücav yòn xai 
Geb Üapuévnv eópijoew èE dv dteihexto TH Oen- 
udAtasa 9 aùtòr kal mapekáXei TÒ Tis Tpakews 
KÁNNOS, emiÜvguoÜvra xai Prdoripoupevor, év ols 
Xpóvois AakeGatuóvcot Aiovvcíp TQ  XweMas 
Tupávv( oTpaTnyous Kal dppocTas erreur ov, 
"A8nraiou é€ pea Podorny "AXéfavópov elxov Kai 
yadKouv fa racav as evepyéetny, TOTE Tots " EANN- 
civ émiderEat OnBaíovs uóvovs Umép TOY rvpav- 
vovuévQv cTpaTévouévovs Kai KaTadvortas év 
Toig “EAAnoe TAS TAPAVvopous xai Stalous Óvva- 
otelas. 
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people of Magnesia. When, therefore, the cities 
learned that Pelopidas was returned, they at once 
sent ambassadors to Thebes requesting an armed 
force and him for its commander. The Thebans 
readily decreed what they desired, and soon every- 
thing was in readiness and the commander about to 
set out, when the sun was eclipsed and the city was 
covered with darkness in the day-time.! So Pelo- 
pidas, seeing that all were confounded at this 
manifestation, did not think it meet to use compul- 
sion with men who were apprehensive and fearful, 
nor to run extreme liazard with seven thousand 
citizens, but devoting himself alone to the Thes- 
salians, and taking with him three hundred of the 
cavalry who were foreigners and who volunteered for 
the service, set out, although the seers forbade it, 
and the rest of the citizens disapproved ; for the 
eclipse was thought to be a great sign from heaven, 
and to regard a conspicuous man. But his wrath at 
insults received made him very hot against Alex- 
ander, and, besides, his previous conversations with 
Thebe ? led him to hope that he should find the 
tyrant's family already embroiled and disrupted. 
More than anything else, however, the glory of the 
achievement invited him on, for he was ardently 
desirous, at a time when the Lacedaemonians were 
sending generals and governors to aid Dionysius the 
tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians were taking 
Alexander’s pay and erecting a bronze statue of him 
as their benefactor, to show the Greeks that the 
Thebans alone were making expeditions for the relief 
of those whom tyrants oppressed, and were over- 
throwing in Greece those ruling houses which rested 
on violence and were contrary to the laws. 


1 July 13, 364 B.C. 3 Cf. chapter xxviii. 3 ff. 
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XXXII. ‘Os oiv eis DdpcaXov wv fjÜpotae 
Thv Ovapav, evOus Baster émi tov 'AXéEavépov. 
o 66 Onfaíovs uév drivyous mepi tov TleXomióav 
OpOQv, avtos BE mretovs Eywy À ÓvrXaciovs oT- 
Aitas Tv Meccarav ám:vra wpos TÒ Gert&etov. 
eivróvros bé Tivos TQ Uledoriéda ToXXoUs Exov- 
Ta TOV TÜpavvov émépyeaÜau, ** Béxrtov," éd», 

** arAetovas yàp VLC) OME. 

"Avatevovtwy S€ mpós TO gégov kavà TAS 
Kadovpevas Kuvos Keparas Lodo Tepi dev ov 
Kat Dynrav, purar dub or epot TOUTOUS KATA- 
Aaßeîv tots meCots. Tovs Ò immeis 0 lleXomióas 
7r0XXoUs Kayabous ovtas epee Tols AmmeUaot TOV 
Tohepieov. os dé oUTOL per éxpárovv | Kat g uve£- 
érreaov eis TO medlov roils hevryouoty, o 06 'AXéE- 
avopos EGON TOUS Aapous karaXafBav, Tots oT M- 
Tas TOV Ococarov bo Tepov émepxopévois «at 
T pos ia xvpà kai peréopa xwpla Brabopévors 
éuBaror € EKTELLE TOUS Tpurrovs, oi 6€ aAXOe TAN- 
yas XaBóvres ovdev em pag aov. KATLOM@Y oUv oO 
Tehomidas TOUS pev ITTE ávekaXetro Kal vrpós 
TO TUVETTHKOS TOV TOXeuiwv éXabvetv éxéXeuev, 
avTOS be c vvégate Spouw Toîç wept TOUS Aopovs 
paxopévots eùl ùs TH” darida Mapou. Kat à 
TOD dria Bev Oo dpwevOS ets TOUS T pwoTous TOGQU- 
THD évemot)ae pov Kat mpoÜvyutav TATW WOTE 
«ai TOTS moXepíots érépous Ookeiv ryeyovóras Kat 
copact Kal uxais emépyerbat. Kat úo pev ñ 
Tpeis ATEKpOÚTAVTO "pog BoXds, opes òè Kat 
TOUTOUS émtBaivovtas elpa@aTas Kal THY ino 
amo THS OuoEecs árac Tpébovaav ei£av, € emi a KkéXos 
zotoUjevo, THY avaxopuct. o 96 lleXomióas 
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XXXIIL Accordingly, when he was come to Phar- 
salus, he assembled his forces and marched at once 
against Alexander. Alexander, also, seeing that 
there were only a few Thebans with Pelopidas, while 
his own men-at-arms were more than twice as manv 
as the Thessalians, advanced as far as the temple of 
Thetis to meet him. When Pelopidas was told that 
the tyrant was coming up against him with a large 
force, * All the better he said; * for there will be 
more for us to conquer." 

At the place called Cynoscephalae, steep and lofty 
hills jut out into the midst of the plain, and both 
leaders set out to occupy these with their infantry. 
His horsemen, however, who were numerous and 
brave, Pelopidas sent against the horsemen of the 
enemy, and they prevailed over them and chased 
them out into the plain. But Alexander got posses- 
sion of the hills first, and when the Thessalian men- 
at-arms came up later and tried to storm difficult and 
lofty places, he attacked and killed the foremost of 
them, and the rest were so harassed with missiles 
that they could accomplish nothing. Accordingly, 
when Pelopidas saw this, he called back his horse- 
men and ordered them to charge upon the enemy's 
infantry where it still held together, while he him- 
self seized his shield at once and ran to join those 
who were fighting on the hills. Through the rear 
ranks he foreed his way to the front, and filled all 
his men with such vigour and ardour that the enemy 
also thought them changed men, advancing to the 
attack with other bodies and spirits. Two or three 
of their onsets tlie enemy repulsed, but, seeing that 
these too were now attacking with vigour, and that 
the cavalry was coming back from its pursuit, they 
gave way and retreated step by step. Then Pelo- 
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&TÓ TOV akpwyv katiy mav Tò ocTpaTOTCcÓOv 
TOV TOXeuiow oU pèr ELS huyny rerpauguévov, 
709 66 Oop)fov xal rapay?s ávamiuTXdjevov, 
éoT) ral TepiéBXevrev avtov'! Entav tov 'AMéE- 
avópov. ws Ò eidev ert ToU eiod mapaÜDappy- 
vovTa Kai cvrvráTTovta TOUS picbodopous, ov 
kaTéoye TQ Xoyta uo THV ópyijv, AAAA Tpóg Tv 
Péyi avadMexBels Kat Tc Oup@ wapadous TÒ 
cõpa xai THY wyeuovtav THs Tpábews, TOXU T0 
TOV dXXcv éfaXóuevos éDépero Boadv xal mpoxa- 
Novpevos TÓV TUpavroy. éketvos pev oDv oùx 
edéEato Thy opuny ove Urrewerven, arr’ dvad vyov 
TPOS TOUS dopudopous evexpurev avTov. TAV 
€ pia Üodópav ot per TpÕTOL cvuBaXóvres eis 
Xeipas ávekóTy0 av bd TOD IleXorioov, tives ÔÈ 
Kal TAÀw«yévrTes éreXeUTQcav, ot Sé TOAAOL cols 
Sdpact 7róppcÜev ba TOV Om Xov TUTTOVTES AUTOV 
«arerpav áitov, čws of  OeccaXoi TepvmaÜj- 
cavTes ATÒ Toy opav Spoue poc eoi naav, 
Oy TemToKÓóTOS, OL TE (TTEÍS Tpoceracavres 
DANY érpévravro THY parayya Kal dimEavtes € eni 
q'Aeia Tov évézrAgcav vex p@v THY yopar, Téov Ù 
Tpiaytdtous karafdaXóvres. 

XXXIII To uév oty OQnfBaíev tots vapovras 
emi TH 700 lleXomi8ov rerevTH Bapéws dépew, 
TaTépa kai a«Ti)pa ral 6.6do kaXov Tay ueylo Tov 
kal xaddiotwy ayar amoxadovytas éketrov, 
ov wavy Oavpactov 7v: ot 66 OcaaaXol kal oi 
cuppayo. Tacav àvÜperivy mpérovcar apet 
Tus Tois Whdicpacw vrepBaXovres, Ete uàX- 

lomepiéBAeiper abtov Sintenis correction of the MSS. mepié- 


atyoev abTár ; Bekker, after Coraés and Amyot, corrects to 
mepiecómaer abróv, 
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pidas, looking down from the heights and seeing 
that the whole army of the enemy, though not yet 
put to flight, was already becoming full of tumult 
and confusion, stood and looked about him in search 
of Alexander. Aud when he saw him on the right 
wing, marshalling and encouraging his mercenaries, 
he could not subject his anger to his judgement, but, 
inflamed at the sight, and surrendering himself and 
his conduct of the enterprise to his passion, he sprang 
out farin front of the rest and rushed with challenging 
cries upon the tyrant. He, however, did not receive 
nor await the onset, but fled back to his guards and 
hid himself among them. The foremost of the mer- 
cenaries, coming to close quarters with Pelopidas, 
were beaten back by him; some also were smitten 
and slain; but most of them fought at longer rauge, 
thrusting their spears through his armour and cover- 
ing him with wounds, until the Thessalians, in dis- 
tress for his safety, ran down from the hills, when he 
had already fallen, and the cavalry, charging up, 
routed the entire phalanx of the enemy, and, fol- 
lowing on a great distance in pursuit, filled the 
country with their dead bodies, slaying more than 
three thousand of them. 

XXXIII. Now, that the Tliebans who were present 
at the death of Pelopidas should be disconsolate, 
caling him their father and saviour and teacher of 
the greatest aud fairest blessings, was not so much 
to be wondered at; but the Thessalians and allies 
also, after exceeding in their decrees every honour 
that can fitly be paid to human excellence, showed 
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ov emedeiEavro Tots maeot Ti 70s TOV avo pa 
Xa per. Tous pèr yap Taparyeyoveras TO Epyw 
Aéyovat pre Sopaka CécPar pre im mov erya- 
VOGaL pare papa 616ac0ai T pórepov, eS 
ewvGovto Tv éxeivou TeAev ijv, AANA pera TOV 
Twv Üepuo)s. lóvras Emi TOV VEKpOV Oo TED 
aio Gavopevor, TH TOY ToXeuiav KUKAW Trepi TÓ 
cona awpeverv Aadupa, Keipat 66 (armous, Kei- 
pacłar d€ xai avTOUs, dmióvras: 'Oé TOÀXOUS ert 
givàs pre Top vá raa pre ôeîmvov éXécÜat, 
evyjv 6é Kai kai oen eivat TOU oTtpatoréðov 
Tavrós, óoTep ou VELA KOTO emepaver tary 
vix qv kai peylaT ny, arr’ HTTHMEVWY ITO TOD 
Tupávvov Kat KaTacesouhmper oy. €x òè Toy 
TOAEWD, os am nyyErOn TaUTa, mapijcav. ai T€ 
ápxyal Kat eT’ avTOv Ep Boe Kat um Kai tepeis 
TpOs TIP um obox ny TOU TOMATOS, TpóTaa Ka 
arepdvous Kal TavomAtas xpuas ETLPEÉPOVTES. 
ws € ewed ev excopiver Gar TÒ cpa, 7T poa eA- 
Oóvres oi Tpeo Burato TÓV Oeccarav nrobvTo 
TOUS OnBaíovs oe auTay Barat TOV vexpov. els 
bé auT@y SN “A vépes g UL pia Xot, Xdpur 
atTOULEV Tap vjuOr Koopov uly èT) aTuxia 
TOTAUTH Kal Tapauviay pépovoav. où yàp 
Corra OeccaXot IleXoríóav mporméuyovorw, oùôè 
aicÜavopéro Tas aias Teas droduaovaty, arn’ 
éàr yatoai Te TOD vex pow TUX WEY «ai dt abTOv 
OG WHT aL Kai Pápar TO CÕLA, bofoper t buin ovK 
amo Telv OTE pel emov n 7 cuppopa yéyove OerraXois 
7) OnBatois Ujiv pev yap TYEHGVOS ayadou 
pavor, tv 6& xai TOUTOU «ai Tis &AevÜepías 
atépecbat cupBéBnxe. Tas yap éri ToXujoouev 
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still more by their grief how grateful they were to 
him. For it is said that those who were in the action 
neither took off their breastplates nor unbridled 
their horses nor bound up their wounds, when they 
learned of his death, but, still heated and in full 
armour, came first to the body, and as if it still had 
life and sense, heaped round it the spoils of the 
enemy, sheared their horses' manes, and cut off their 
own hair; and when they had gone to their tents, 
many neither kindled a fire nor took supper, but 
silence and dejection reigned through all the camp, 
as if they had not won a great and most brilliant 
victory, but had been defeated by the tyrant and 
made his slaves. From the cities, too, when tidings 
of these things reached them, came the magistrates, 
accompanied by youths and boys and priests, to take 
up the body, and they brought trophies and wreaths 
and suits of golden armour. And when the body 
was to be carried forth for burial, the most reverend 
of the Thessalians came and begged the Thebans for 
the privilege of giving it burial themselves. And one 
of them said: “ Friends and allies, we ask of you a 
favour which will be an honour to us in our great 
misfortune, and will give us consolation. We men 
of Thessaly can never again escort a living Pelopidas 
on his way, nor pay him worthy honours of which he 
ean be sensible; but if we may be permitted to 
compose and adorn his body with our own hands and 
give it burial, you will believe, we are persuaded, that 
this calamity is a greater one for Thessaly than for 
Thebes. For you have lost only a good commander; 
but we both that and freedom. For how shall we 
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aiTnoat oT parnyov aAXOV map bpv 00K ATO- 
Sovtes Tfe\omwidayv;” Tatra pev ot OnBaior cuve- 
xepnscav. 

XXXIV. "Excívev 96 TÓv tapdy ob &okobotv 
Érepat iam pórepau yevéa Aan tous TÒ Maumpòv 
OUK ÉV éAédavri Kai ypvoQ «ai _Toppupacs eivat 
vopitovew, wamep Diroros vppor kai davpatov 
Thv Avovuaiou adv, otov Tparypotas peyáins THS 
rvpavvtóos e£óbvov. earpexov ryevomerny. 'AXéfav- 
Spos óc ó péyas ‘Hpaiotiwvos ámoÜDavóvros où 
pórov Vm TOUS Exetpe Kat jp ovovs, AAAG Kal TAS 
em arfers aetre To TELNOY, ws dy Soxotey at 
TONELS mevbeiv, ávri THs 7pócÜev poppis Koupt- 
pov exsua «ai ATLLOV dvarapBavoveat. taŭra 
peev oUv Tpootáypata Oeo mroTów va, «ai peta 
TOANTS dvdyens Teparwópeva Kal peta dÜ6vov 
TOY TUXOVTOY Kal pícovs TOV Bialopévwv, ovde- 
peas Xd puros Qu ovee TEAS, dyxou € BapBapixov 
Kat Toveis kal dralovelas emtderkis, eis Keva Kat 
denha TH meptovatay ratib epévwv' aviyp 68 
ONMOTLKOS eni Eevns TEP UN KwS, ow YVVALKOS, ou 
maidwy, où cuyyerav mapovrOv, ob Ceopévou 
TLVOS, OUK dvayKalovras, UT One Too orar 
Kai TWOAEWY GpLAAwpEvaY T POTTE}LT OG LEVOS Kat 
aver copslopevos Kal aoredhavovpevos, eixoTtos 
édoxer Tov TEAELOTATOY  üméYyeuw evdalpovic pov. 
ou yap, ws Aigwrros Epacke, XaAerarraTós ETTV 
0 TOY EUTUXOUT IOP Odvaos, dXXd pakapuraos, 
eis àc$aXy xepav Tas evmpatias «arai He wevos 
TÓV d'ya6àv «aL TUXNY petaBddreo Pat pn amo- 
Acimwv. 010 BédTLov Ò Aákav Tov ‘Oduprreovingy 
Atayspav, émibóvra pèv vio)s otepavovpévous 
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have the courage to ask another general from you, 


when we have not returned Pelopidas?” This 
request the Thebans granted, 


XXXIV. Those funeral rites were never surpassed 
in splendour, in the opinion of those who do not 
think splendour to consist in ivory, gold, and purple, 
like Philistus, who tells in wondering strains about 
the funeral of Dionysius, which formed the pompous 
conclusion of the great tragedy of his tyranny. 
Alexander the Great, too, when Hephaestion died, 
not only sheared the manes of his horses and mules, 
but actually took away the battlements of the city- 
walls, in order that the cities might seem to be in 
mourning, assuming a shorn and dishevelled appear- 
ance instead of their former beauty. These honours, 
however, were dictated by despots, were performed 
under strong compulsion, and were attended with 
envy of those who received them and hatred of 
those who enforced them; they were a manifestation 
of no gratitude or esteem whatever, but of barbaric 
pomp and luxury and vain-glory, on the part of men 
who lavished their superfluous wealth on vain and 
sorry practices. But that a man who was a com- 
moner, dying in a strange country, in the absence of 
wife, children, and kinsmen, none asking and none 
compelling it, should be escorted and carried forth 
and crowned by so many peoples and cities eager to 
show him honour, rightly seemed to argue him su- 
premely fortunate. For the death of men in the hour 
of their triumph is not, as Aesop used to say, most 
grievous, but most blessed, since it puts in safe 
keeping their enjoyment of their blessings and 
leaves no room for change of fortune. Therefore the 
Spartan's advice was better, who, when he greeted 
Diagoras, the Olympian victor, who had lived to see 
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OXvriacw, énidóvra 8 vievods xai Üvyarpi- 
oùs, ac raadpevos, '' KárÜave," elre, '* Auvyópa: 
ovx es TOY "OXvyuror avaByon.” vràs Bè 'OXug. 
miakas kai Wu@ixas viras ove äv, olmal, TLS eig 
TO auto auvleis amácas 6C TOv TleXomidov 
TmapaBarely uaywvov | áfwoaciev, ods moXXOUS 
a'yovicajevos Kai karopÜccas, xai ToU Biou rò 
7 Xeio rov év 00fy xai Teuh Biwoas, Tédos ev TH 
Tpic katóekáTy Bowwrapxia, rvpavvokrovía. pepy- 
pevnv apio Telav. aptotevwy, Tep THS TOv Oes- 
gare éXevÜepías aréDavev. 

XXXV. 'O òè 8dvaros avtod peydda ev 
€Avm)G€ TOUS TUppudyous, ueifova è wpérdnee. 
OnBaio. yap, ws émvÜovro riw tou lleXomíóov 
reAevuT)v, ovóeuíav dvaBorrn Tornodpevor Tis 
Tiwwplas xarà TaXOs  éaoTpárevcav OTriTALS 
éemtaxioyirtos, inmedot & émTaxoaíois, you pé- 
vov MaAxitou kai Atoyeitovos. raraħaßóvres 86 
cvveaTaXuévov kai Tepucekopuévov THs SuvduEews 
"AXéfavópov nvdyxacay OGeacaXois mèr ámoBoD- 
ras Tas TONELS Os elyev adtav, Mdyintas 5 xai 
Piiwras “Axatovs ddeivar xai Tas dpovpàs 
eLayaryety, opocar 06 avtov éd! obs àv Hyavrat Oy- 
Baio. xai keXeva eciy dkoXovÜija ew. OnBator pèr 
ovy TovTats )pkéaÜ na av: fjv è odiyou Da vepov Tots 
0cois vrép IleXosrióov bixny wxe Bayyraoopat. 

Ony Tv cvvoikoDcav aórQ mpórov uév, ws 
econtat, lleXomióae é0(Gafe un dofletoÜai tiw 
kw Xaymporijra Kat TapacKeuny THs rvpavvióos, 
€vrós Tay ÜrAav kai TOv hvddxwy oDcaw: Ereita 
66 hoBovpévy thy ám (av abtod kal pucodca 
THY wpoTyTa, cvvÜeuévy perà tv ddedXPar, 
rpiQp». ovtwv, Tiaipdvov, IHvo80Xdov, Aveddpovos, 
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his sons crowned at Olympia, yes, and the sons of his 
sons and daughters, said ; ** Die now, Diagoras; thou 
canst nọt ascend to Olympus." But one would not 
deign, I think, to compare ali the Olympian and 
Pythian victories put together with one of the 
struggles of Pelopidas; these were many, and he 
made them successfully, and after living most of his 
life in fame and honour, at last, while boeotarch for 
the thirteenth time, performing a deed of high 
valour which aimed at a tyrant's life, he died in 
defence of the freedom of Thessaly. 

XXXV. The death of Pelopidas brought great 
grief to his allies, but even greater gain. For the 
Thebans, when they learned of it, delayed not their 
vengeance, but speedily made an expedition with 
seven thousand men-at-arms and seven hundred 
horsemen, under the command of Malcitas and 
Diogeiton. They found Alexander weakened and 
robbed of his forces, and compelled him to restorc 
to the Thessalians the cities he had taken from 
them, to withdraw his garrisons and set free the 
Magnesians and the Achaeans of Phthiotis, and to 
take oath that he would follow the lead of the 
Thebans against any enemies according to their 
bidding. The Thebans, then, were satisfied with 
this; but the gods soon afterwards avenged Pelo- 
pidas, as I shall now relate. 

To begin with, Thebe, the tyrant's wife, as I have 
said, had been taught by Pelopidas not to fear the 
outward splendour and array of Alexander,since these 
depended wholly ou his armed guards; and now, 
in her dread of his faithlessness and her hatred of 
his cruelty, she conspired with her three brothers, 
Tisiphonus, Pytholaüs, and Lycophron, and made an 
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ereyeipet tovée TOV Tpo7rop. THY èv AAAY oLKLavp 
TOU Tupdvvev kaetxov ai puraxal TOV Tapavu- 
KTEpEvOVTMY, o 66 0dkapos, &v o xabevoety eia pe- 
cav, UT epi os v, Kai mpò avTOU pudraxny eixe 
KÜOV Sebepevos, Tact poRepos TANY avtTors éxet- 
vois Kai évi TOÀ» OLKETOV TO Tpédovri. kaf’ bv 
0Dv €uedre xatpàr émixetpety 5 O58, TOUS pev 
abehpous ap »uépas eiye mayo tov EV olixo Tul 
KEK pup évovs, eia eAÜoDca cé, MoTrep elafei, povn 
T pos. tov “ArdéEavdpov dn caGevoovTa Kal peta 
DIT mad mpoerOovoa, TÓ uev OLKETH Tpocé- 
Tafev amayev fw TÓv KÜva- BosXecÜat yàp 
avarravecOat wed jovyias éxeivov" abri) dé Tw 
«Mpaxa doflovuévg gu) kTÝTOV TapácXn TOY 
veavio kav avaBawdvtav éploes kaTeg T0pea ev 
eita oŬTwS avaryayoura tous abergous Exrjpecs 
Kai sT/caca T po TOV Qvpáv eic ij Bev aii), xai 
cadedovca TÒ _ Eidos imp UT. xeparñs K peLaple- 
vov c9uciov elvat TOU «aTéxec Gar TOV dvopa «ai 
cabevoety &ei£ev. emer oyynévov be TOV veavi- 
TOKOV «ai KATOKVOULTON, kakttovca Kal rouru- 
uévij peT opyis QUT) TOV "AMéEavópov e£eyeipaca 
unmvva ery TIV mpüt, ale xvvÜévras QUTOUS pa Kat 
poBydevras elonyarye Kal Teptéa TNE Ti Alvy, 
poc épovaa TÓV AUxvov. Tay b€ 6 èv TOUS 7ró0as 
KATELXE TETAS, 0 86 Tv Keparny Aa Bopevos TV 
Tpux v avékAaaev, o0 86 Tpiros TÓ Eider TV TOV 
avrov btexnoato, TÊ uev Táxet Tis TeXeuTijs 
wpaórepov lows 3) T pocijkov ap amodavovta, TO 
dé pavoy 7) TpÕTOV Tupávvwv UT yuvaiKos iias 
aT0oXéaÜat, kai E pera ddvarov airia TOV copa- 
Tos fijévros kai TaT»Éévros UTO TOV Pepaiwv, 
Eia merovlévat G6£avra TOY Tapavopnuadtov. 
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attempt upon his life, as follows. The rest of the 
tyrant's house was guarded by sentries at night, but 
the bed-chamber, where he and his wife were wont 
to sleep, was an upper room, and in front of it a 
chained dog kept guard, which would attack every- 
one except his master and mistress and the one servant 
who fed him. When, therefore, Thebe was about to 
make her attempt, she kept her brothers hidden all 
day in a room hard by, and at night, as she was 
wont, went in alone to Alexander. She found him 
already asleep, and after a little, coming out again, 
ordered the servant to take the dog outdoors, for 
his master wanted to sleep undisturbed ; and to 
keep the stairs from creaking as the young men 
came up, she covered them with wool. Then, after 
bringing her brothers safely up, with their swords, 
and stationing them in front of the door, she went 
in herself, and taking down the sword that hung 
over her husband's head, showed it to them as a 
sign that he was fast asleep. Finding the young 
men terrified and reluctant, she upbraided them, 
and swore in a rage that she would wake Alexander 
herself and tell him of the plot, and so led them, 
ashamed and fearful too, inside, and placed them 
round the bed, to which she brought the lamp. Then 
one of them clutched the tyrant's feet and held them 
down, another dragged his head back by the hair, 
and the third ran him through with his sword. The 
swiftness of it made his death a milder one, perhaps, 
than was his due; but since he was the only, or the 
first, tyrant to die at the hands of his own wife, and 
since his body was outraged after death, being cast 
out and trodden under foot by the Pheraeans, he 
may be thought to have suffered what his lawless 
deeds deserved. 
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I. Mapxov ĝè Kravdsov tov Tevrákig UraTtÜ- 
cavra 'Peguaíov Mápkov pev viov yevéar@at 
Aéyovot, KANOHvat 66 TOV amò THY oikiae "poor 
MapxerXov, óTep éo viv ' Apijtov, às d9ot Iose- 
Swrios. Jv yap TH èv éumetpía moeurs, TO 
06 twpaTe pojaXéos, TH 06 xeupi mrAHKTYS, TH SE 
pucer QiXornóXeuos Kav TOUT Ò) TOAD TÒ yaDpov 
Kai ayépwyov emidaivwy év toils ayo, Ta è 
GhAw tpoTw swdpwv, PiiavOpwras, ‘EAA jveKRs 
TALOElLasS kat Xóryov ype TOU Tt4dv Kat Oavpatery 
tous Katopfouvtas épao Tis, autos O6 bm aoyo- 
Mav ép oov hv mpófvuos àoxijoat Kat paGety 
oUk éEucomevos. el yap ANo Ttaly avOpwrots 
o Geos, oTrep Oynpos elpnkev, 


, , » M ? ^ x 

EK VEOTHTOS EOWKE KAL ELS YHpas rToAvmreveu 
, , 

ápryaXéovs ToXégu ovs, 


«ai Tois TOTE TpwTEvoVGL ‘Pwpaiwy, oi véow uev 
óvres Tepl Lexediav Kapynsovioss, à«udtorreg 8€ 
l'aXtrats vmép avtAs lraA(as éroXéuovv, dy 6€ 
ynpQvres “AvuiBa wad awetxyovro xat Kapyor- 
Soviors, ova Exovtes, aep oi TroXXol, bia yijpas 
ávámavciw oTpatemy, QAN él oTpatnyias Tro0X€- 
pwy Kal Tyeuovías kaT' ebyéveiav Kal dpethv 
d'y OpEVOL. 
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I. Marcus Craupius, who was five times consul of 
the Romans, was a son of Marcus, as we are told, 
and, according to Poseidonius, was the first of his 
family to be called Marcellus, which means Martial. 
For he was by experience a man of war, of a sturdy 
body and a vigorous arm. He was naturally fond of 
war, and in its conflicts displayed great impetuosity 
and high temper; but otherwise he was modest, 
humane, and so far a lover of Greek learning and 
discipline as to honour and admire those who excelled 
therein, although he himself was prevented by his 
occupations from achieving a knowledge and pro- 
fieiency here which corresponded to his desires. For 
if ever there were men to whom Heaven, as Homer 
says,! 


* From youth and to old age appointed the accom 
plishment of laborious wars," 


they were the chief Romaus of that time, who, in 
their youth, waged war with the Carthaginians for 
Sicily; in their prime, with the Gauls to save Italy 
itself; and when they were now grown o'd, con- 
tended again with Hannibal and the Carthaginians. 
and did not have, like most men, that respite froin 
service in the field which old age brings, but were 
called by their high birth and valour to undertake 
leaderships and commands iu war. 


| Iliad, xiv. 86 f. 
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TI. MdpkeXxos ôè 7 pos oveey E HY náyus 
ei&os dpyos ovè ávác «qos, aUTOS Ò  éavrob 
KpaTLa Tos év TO povopa yev yerópevos ovòeuiav 
T pOKANGT tw dye, TávTas 86 TOUS 7 pokaXec a- 
peevous amékTetvev. ev 66 LeKedia Tov adeh pov 
"Oraxirtov xevduvevovTa Stécwoey brepacticas 
Kal áTokTetvas Tous émipepopévous. av? dv 
ÓvT. pev Ett véw otédhavor kai yépa Tapa TOV 
aTparnyðv 7cav, evdoxtpobyra 06 wadAXov aryopa- 
vópov pèv dméàei£e THs emipavertépas Táķews o 
6510s, oi 66 Í lepets abyovpa. TouTo Ò gaT lepw- 
c Urs eios, à uüMicTa THY AT OlVOV pavriumv 
émuXémreiw Kal apadvXárrew vópos dédwxev. 

"Hyayeáa85 ôè dyopavouàv Oben aBovrnTov 
eloeveynely. D yàp abr mais Gp. V jos év pq, 
Thy ovr éxmperns, ovy TTOV be TQ cwdpovetv 
Kal memaoevabat mepi Xem ros Ù ure TeV TOMTOY 
TOUTQ KametwAivos ó 0 TOD Mapxeddou cvvpxev, 
daeMyls àv)p xai pac s, épv Aóyovs mpoo- 
Veyre. Tov Óé TraLdos TO pv uu av7ob ra’ 
avtor amoTpiyjrapévov TV meipay, ws 66 abs 
emexeipuae KQTELTOVT OS 7 pos TOV TaTépa, Papews 
éveyxwy ò MápkeXXos wpoanyyere TH Bovi Tov 
dvopmmov. o è moXXàs uév aTodpdces Kal 
Tapaypapas eunxavaro, TOUS Onpdpyous emia- 
Xopevos, exei vay be p» TpoaBexonévov Ty 
éTrikXnatv apvija et Thy aitiav epevye. Kal udp- 
Tupos ovdevos THY Oya yeyovoTos eboke ueta- 
TéumeaÓat Tov Taida TH BovrAn.  mapayevouévov 
8 idovtes épvOnya rai daxpvoy kal pepiyuévov 
aravct@! TÖ Üvpovpévo TÒ atdotpevov, ovdevos 

1 dratvary Bekker corrects to àrAdovw (unfeigued), after 
Emperius. 
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If. Marcellus was efficient and practised in every 
kind of fighting, but in single combat he surpassed 
himself, never declining a challenge, and always kill- 
ing his challengers. In Sicily he saved his brother 
Otacilius from peril of his life, covering him with 
his shield and killing those who were setting upon 
him. Wherefore, although he was still a youth, he 
received garlands and prizes from his commanders, 
and sinee he grew in repute, the people appointed 
him curule aedile,! and the priests, augur. This is 
a species of priesthood, to which the law particularly 
assigns the observation and study of prophetic signs 
from the flight of birds. 

During his aedileship, he was compelled to bring 
a disagreeable impeachment into the senate. He 
had a son, named Marcus like himself, who was in 
the flower of his boyish beauty, and not less admired 
by his countrymen for his modesty and good training. 
To this boy Capitolinus, the colleague of Marcellus, 
a bold and licentious man, made overtures of love. 
The boy at first repelled the attempt by himself, but 
when it was made again, told his father. Marcellus, 
highly indignant, denounced the man in the senate. 
The culprit devised many exceptions and ways of 
escape, appealing to the tribunes of the people, and 
when these rejected his appeal, he sought to escape 
the charge by denying it. There had been no witness 
of his proposals, and therefore the senate decided to 
summon the boy before them. When he appeared, 
and they beheld his blushes, tears, and shame mingled 


1 Literally, aedile oy the more illustrious class, i.e. patrician, 
in distinction from plebeian, aedile. 
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t d , 

dXXov SenGévtes Texunpiov cate wndicayto xai 
vpnpacw eCnuiwoav Karetwrtvov, eE àv o 
Maprerros apyvpa AoBeta Twornaapevos Tots 
Ocois cablépwoev. 

III. Erel 66 tod mpotovu tæv Kapynóovicov 
mohéuwv eter Gevrépo kai eikoa TQ avvatpeÜévros 
> 4 ; ^ , , " ^ 
apyat wad VaXaTucóv. ayevov OicOÉxovro THY 
€ N - 
Pougv, of è tiv ÜmaXmelav veuópevot Ts 
, t y ` » , ` 
IraXias "Ivcoufpes, KeXricóv Ovos, ueyáXot xai 
Kal éavroUs dvtes, Óvvdpeis ékáXovv, Kal METE- 
qéuzovro l'akarQv tous juo o0 aTparevopévovs, 

^ ` , 

t Vatodtat kaXoüvrat, Gavpactov uév dorer Kat 
Toys ayas yeréoPat TO pon cUppayhvat TÓv 
T ^ 3 ` ^ ^ , 

KeXTi«óv eis TO avro TQ AtBux@ mOXepov, aXX 
ld e^ 
GoTep epedpetav eiXqbóras rovs l'aXácas, oplos 
«ai O,katos QTPEMYTAVTAŞS payouévarv éxeivav, 
r ki m + 
oUTW TOTE Òh) TOS vevienkostw enamrocvechar Kal 
^ ^ y ? ` » ^ 
mpoxadeia Ga g XYoXTv Ad ica ie yum arra 
péyav 7 TE xöpa Tapeixe $ofov, da tiv yert- 
viagey opo peo Kal T'pocoixq TOMY CVVOLGO- 
puévows, Kat TO Tarawv áfieua tov laXacóv, 
^ , e A ^ ^ m ` 
obe partota '"Pogatot detoat doxovaww, ate Ò) 

4 " I e y ^ > 4 1 > " 
kal THY rów vr avTOv arroflaXovres, e£ ékeivov 
66 kai Oépevor vóuov áTeXets elvat a Tpareías TOÙS 
iepéas, TAY ei pù Taratixos mddw érédOor 

M ^ t 
TóXeuos. enaou 66 kai Tov QóBov avTÓv 1j Te 
* ‘a ^ 
TapacKev (juuptáóes yap év ÖTAo awa Tocad- 
tat ‘Pwpaiwy obre mporepov ovre Do'epov yevé- 
M ` d £ 
c Üai Xéyovrat) kai Ta Tepi Tas Üvotas KaLvoTopoU- 
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with quenchless indignation, they wanted no further 
proof, but condemned Capitolinns, and set a fine upon 
him. With this money Marcellus had silver libation- 
bowls made, and dedicated them to the gods. 

IJ, After the first Punic war had come to an end 
in its twenty-second year, Rome was called upon to 
renew her struggles with the Gauls.! The Insubrians, 
a people of Celtic stock inhabiting that part of Italy 
which lies at the foot of the Alps, and strong even 
by themselves, called out their forces, and summoned 
to their aid the mercenary Gauls called Gaesatac. 
lt seemed a marvellous piece of good fortune that 
the Gallic war did not break out while the Punic 
war was raging, but that the Gauls, like a third 
champion sitting by and awaiting his turn with the 
victor, remained strictly quiet while the other two 
nations were fighting, and then only stripped for 
combat when the victors were at liberty to receive 
their challenge. Nevertheless, the Romans were 
greatly alarmed by the proximity of their country 
to the enemy, with whom they would wage war so 
near their own boundaries and homes, as well as by 
the ancient renown of the Gauls, whom the Romans 
seem to have feared more than any other people. 
For Rome had once been taken by them,? and from 
that time on a Roman priest was legally exempt from 
military service only in case no Gallic war occurred 
again. Their alarm was also shown by their prepa- 
rations for the war (neither before nor since that 
time, we are told, were there so many thousands of 
Romans in arms at once), and by the extraordinary 
sacrifices which they made to the gods. For though 


1 The First Punic War lasted from 265 B.c. till 941 B.C., 
and the Insubrians invaded Italy in 225 nc. 
2 In 390 B.c. See the Camillus, xix.-xxin 
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1 pty yàp Bekker, after Coraés : uév. 
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they have no barbarous or unnatural practices, but 
cherish towards their deities those mild and rever- 
ent sentiments which especially characterize Greek 
thought, at the time when this war burst upon them 
they | were constrained to obey certain oracular com- 
mands from the Sibylline books, and to bury alive 
two Greeks, a man aud a woman, and likewise two 
Gauls, in the place called the * forum boarium," or 
cattle-market ; and in memory of these victims, they 
still to this day, in the month of November, perform 
mysterious and secret ceremonies. 

IV. The first conflicts of this war brought great 
victories and also great disasters to the Romans, and 
led to no sure and final conclusion; but at last 
Flaminius and Furius, the consuls, led forth large 
forces against the Insubrians. At the time of their 
departure, however, the river that flows through 
Picenum was seen to be running with blood, and it 
was reported that at Ariminum three moons had ap- 
peared in the heavens, and the priests who watched 
the flight of birds at the time of the consular elec- 
tions insisted that when the consuls were pro- 
claimed the omens were inauspicious and baleful 
for them. At once, therefore, the senate sent letters 
to the camp, summoning the consuls to return to 
the city with all speed and lay down their office, and 
forbidding them, while they were still consuls, to 
take any steps against the enemy. On receiving 
these letters, Flaminius would not open them before 
he had joined battle with the Barbarians, routed 
them, and overrun their country. Therefore, when 
he returned with much spoil, tlie people would not 
go out to meet him, but because he had not at once 
listened to his summons, and had disobeyed the 
letters, treating them with insolent contempt, they 
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came near refusing him his triumph, and after his 
triumph, they compelled him to renounce the consul- 
ship with bis colleague, and made him a private citizen. 
To such a degree did the Romans make everything 
depend upon the will of the gods, and so intolerant 
were they of any neglect of omens and ancestral 
rites, even when attended by the greatest successes, 
considering it of more importance for the safety of 
the city that their magistrates should reverence re- 
ligion than that they should overcome their enemies. 

V. For example, Tiberius Sempronius, a man most 
highly esteemed by the Romans for his valour and 
probity, proclaimed Scipio Nasica and Caius Marcius 
his suecessors in the consulship, but when they had 
already taken command in their provinces, he came 
upon à book of religious observances wherein he 
found a certain ancient prescript of which he had 
been ignorant. It was this. Whenever a magistrate, 
sitting in a hired house or tent outside the city to 
take auspices from the flight of birds, is compelled 
for any reason to return to the city before sure signs 
have appeared, he must give up the house first hired 
and take another, and from this he must take his 
observations anew. Of this, it would seem, Tiberius 
was not aware, and had twice used the same house 
before proclaiming the men I have mentioned as 
consuls. But afterwards, discovering his error, he 
referred the matter to the senate. This body did 
not make light of so trifling an omission, but wrote 
to the consuls about it; and they, leaving their 
provinces, came back to Rome with speed, and laid 
down their offices. This, however, took place at a 
later time.! But at about the time of which I am 


1 Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, father of the two famous 
tribunes, was consul for the second time in 163 B.c. 
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! Cf. the Numa, vii. à. 

2 In 29229 c, In republican times, an interrex was elected 
when there was a vacaney in the supreme power, hell office 
for five days, and, if necessary, nominated his successor. 
Any number of interreges might be successively ap- 
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speaking, two most illustrious priests were deposed 
from their priesthoods, Cornelius Cethegus, because 
he presented the entrails of his victim improperly, 
and Quintus Sulpicius, because, while he was sacrific- 
ing, the peaked cap which the priests cailed flamens! 
wear had fallen from his head. Moreover, because 
the squeak of a shrew-mouse (they cali it “sorex ") 
was heard just as Minucius the dictator appointed 
Caius Flaminius his master of horse, the people 
deposed these officials and put others in their places. 
And although they were punctilious in such trifling 
matters, they did not fall into any superstition, be- 
cause they made no change or deviation in their 
ancient rites. 

VI. But to resume the story, after Flaminius and 
his colleague had renounced their offices, Marcellus 
was appointed consul? by the so-called “interreges.” 
He took the office, and appointed Gnaeus Cornelius 
his colleague. Now it has been said that, although 
the Gauls made many conciliatory proposals, and 
although the senate was peaceably inclined, Marcellus 
tried to provoke the people to continue the war. 
However, it would seem that even after peace was 
made the Gaesatae renewed the war; they crossed 
the Alps and stirred up the Insubrians. They num- 
bered thirty thousand themselves, and the Insubrians, 
whom they joined, were much more numerous. With 
high confidence, therefore, they marched at once to 
Acerrae, a city situated to the north of the river Po.? 
From thence Britomartus the king, taking with him 


poral ai until the highest office was filled. Cf. the Numa, 
ii. 6 f. 

E According to Polybius (ii. 34), no peace was made, 
although the Gauls offered to submit, and the consuls 
marched into the territory of the Insubrians and laid siege 
to Acerrae. 
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ten thousand of the Gaesatae, ravaged the country 
When Marcellus learned of this, he 
left his colleague at Acerrae with all the heavy-armed 
infantry and a third part of the cavalry, while he 
himself, taking with him the rest of the cavalry and 
the most lightly equipped men-at-arms to the number 
of six hundred, marched, without halting in his course 
day or night, until he came upon the ten thousand 
Gaesatae near the place called Clastidium, a Gallic 
village which not long before had become subject to 
the Romans. There was no time for him to give his 
army rest and refreshment, for the Barbarians quickly 
learned of his arrival, and held in contempt the in- 
fantry with him, which were few in number all told, 
and, being Gauls, made no account of his cavalry. 
For they were most excellent fighters on horseback, 
and were thought to be specially superior as such, 
and, besides, at this time they far outnumbered Mar- 
cellus. Immediately, therefore, they charged upon 
him with great violence and dreadful threats, think- 
ing to overwhelm him, their king riding in front of 
them. But Marcellus, that they might not succeed 
in enclosing and surrounding him and his few follow- 
ers, led his troops of cavalry forward and tried to 
outflank them, extending his wing into a thin line, 
until he was not far from the enemy. And now, 
just as he was turning to make a charge, his horse, 
frightened by the ferocious aspect of the enemy, 
wheeled about and bore Marcellus forcibly back. 
But he, fearing lest this should be taken as a bad 
omen by the Romans and lead to confusion among 
them, quickly reined his horse round to the left 
and made him face the enemy, while he himself 
made adoration to the sun, implying that it was not 
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by chance, but for this purpose, that he had wheeled 
about; for at is the custom with the Romans to turn 
round in this way when they make adoration to the 
gods. And in the moment of closing with the enemy 
he ts said to have vowed that he would consecrate 
to Jupiter Feretrius the most beautiful suit of armour 
among them. 

VII. Meanwhile the king of the Gauls espied him, 
and judging from his insignia that he was the com- 
mander, rode far out in front of the rest and con- 
fronted him, shouting challenges and brandishing 
his spear. His stature exceeded that of the other 
Gauls, and he was conspicuous for a suit of armour 
which was set off with goid and silver and bright 
colours and all sorts of broideries; it gleamed like 
lightning. Accordingly, as Marcellus surveyed the 
ranks of the enemy, this seemed to him to be the 
most beautiful armour, and be concluded that it was 
this which he had vowed to the god. He therefore 
rushed upon the man, and by a thrust of his spear 
which pierced his adversary's breastplate, and by the 
impact of his horse in full career, threw him, still 
living, upon the ground, where, with a second and 
third blow, he promptly killed him. Then leaping 
from his horse and laying his hands upon the armour 
of the dead, he looked towards heaven and said: 
“QO Jupiter Feretrius, who beholdest the great deeds 
and exploits of generals and commanders in wars and 
fightings, 1 cal] thee to witness that I have over- 
powered and slain this man with my own hand, being 
the third Roman ruler and general so to slay a ruler 
and king, and that I dedicate to thee the first and most 
beautiful of the spoils. Do thou therefore grant us a 
like fortune as we prosecute the rest of the war," 

His prayer ended, the cavalry joined battle, fight- 
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ing, not with the enemy's horsemen alone, but also 
with their footmen who attacked them at the same 
time, and won a victory which, in its sort and kind, 
was remarkable and strange. For never before or 
since, as we are told, have so few horsemen con- 
quered so many horsemen and footmen together. 
After slaying the greater part of the enemy and 
getting possession of their arms and baggage, Mar- 
cellus returned to his colleague, who was hard put 
to it in his war with the Gauls near their largest and 
most populous city)! Mediolanum was the city's 
name, and the Gauls considered it their metropolis ; 
wherefore they fought eagerly in its defence, so that 
Cornelius was less besieger than besieged. But when 
Marcellus came up, and when the Gaesatae, on learn- 
ing of the defeat and death of their king, withdrew, 
Mediolanum was taken, the Gauls themselves sur- 
rendered the rest of their cities, and put themselves 
entirely at the disposition of the Romans. They 
obtained peace on equitable terms. 

VIII. The senate decreed a triumph to Marcellus 
alone, and his triumphal procession was seldom 
equalled in its splendour and wealth and spoils and 
captives of gigantic size; but besides this, the most 
agreeable and the rarest spectacle of all was afforded 
when Marcellus himself carried to the god the armour 
of the barbarian king. He had cut the trunk of à 
slender oak, straight and tall, and fashioned it into 
the shape of a trophy ; on this he bound and fastened 
the spoils, arranging aud adjusting each piece in due 
order. When the procession began to move, he took 
the trophy himself and mounted the chariot, and 


! Acerrae had, in the meantime, been taken by the 
Romans, who had then advanced and laid siege to Medio- 
lanum (Milan). Cf. Polybius, ii. 34. 
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Tod TeÜpimmov, Kal vpomaiodópov äyañpa Tey em 
exeivou káÀMorov Kal Suampenéorarov ET JLTTEVE 
61a THS TokewS. O ÔÈ oTPATOS eirero KAXNLCTOLS 
STAG Kekoamuévos, awry Gua merou)uéva MEAN 
Kal traravas émuvexiovs eis Tov Oeov xai tor 
3 atparnyov. obtw O6 mpoßàs xai mapedOwy eis 
TÓv vewy Tov depetpiov Atos, avéotyoe xai kalté- 
pose, Tpitos ral TEdevTAlos dypi TOD Kal’ hus 
ai@vos. TrpóTos pèr yàp avyveyke orda Po- 
pvaros amò “Axpavos oU Kaimwýrov, devtepos 9€ 
Kóccos KoprgXos amò ToXovuríov Tuppnvod, 
peta òè rovrov; MápkeAXos amò Dpiroudprov, 
BaciXées l'aXaróv, perà 66 MápreXXov o066 els. 
4 xanreitae 06 0 uè Geos d méumTerat depérguos 
Zevs, ws uév Evioi hacw, avo Tov deperpevouévov 
Tpomaíov, Kata tiw 'EXXgv(óa yasar £r 
TOÀÀ)V TOTE TUppEemtyperny TH Aativwr, ws 66 
Erepot, Aios éotev 1) Tpocwrupia Kxepavvo8orodv- 
Tos. TÒ yàp TUTTE eptpe oi ‘Pwpaior Kadovdour. 
dAdo. ÔÈ Tapa THY TOU TOXeuiov TANYHY yeyo- 
vévat ToUvoua Aéyovov Kai yap vOv èv tats 
payats, Órav Si@KwaL TOUS TOAEULOUS, TUKVOY TO 
pépi, TOUTETTL Tale, Tapeyyum@oty addAHAOLS. TH 
dé oxvAa oroMa pev kotrós, idiws O6 omia 
Tavta kaXoÜci. Kaito: Qaciv év rois bropynpact 
Noypav Ilouriħov kat Trpcrov omipiov kai Oeu- 
Tépwy kai TpiTeov gv)uorevew, TA wey TPwTA 
AndOévra TH Pepetpiw Aci keXevovra xabtepodr, 
TÀ Sevtepa è 7H “Apei, Ta d€ rpíra 7H Kupive, 
xai Xaufávev yépas acodpia Tpiakügia Toy 
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thus a trophy-bearing figure more conspicuous and 
beautiful than any in his day passed in triumpli 
through the city. The army followed, arrayed in 
most beautiful armour, singing odes composed for the 
occasion, together with paeans of victory in praise 
of the god and their geueral. Thus advancing and 
entering the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, he set up 
and consecrated his offering, being the third and last 
to do so, down to our time. The first was Romulus, 
who despoiled Acron the Caeninensian ;! the second 
was Cornelius Cossus, who despoiled Toiumnius the 
Tuscan; and after them Marcellus, who despoiled 
Britomartus, king of the Gauls; but after Marcellus, 
no man. The god to whom the spoils were dedicated 
was called Jupiter Feretrius, as some say, because 
the trophy was carried on a “pheretron,” or car 

this is a Greek word, and many such were still 
mingled at that time with the Latin;? according 
to others, the epithet is given to Jupiter as wielder 
of the thunder-bolt, the Latin “ferire” meaning to 
smite. But others say the name is derived from the 
blow one gives an enemy, since even now in battles, 
when they are pursuing their enemies, they exhort 
one another with the word “feri,” which means 
smile! Spoils in general they call * spolia," and 
these in particular, “opima.” And yet they say 
that Numa Pompilius, in his commentaries, makes 
mention of three kinds of “ opima," prescribing that 
when the first kind are taken, they shall be conse- 
crated to Jupiter Feretrius, the second to Mars, and 
the third to Quirinus; also that the reward for the 
first shall be three hundred asses,’ for the second 


! Cf, the Romulus, xvi. 4-7. 
? Of the Romulus, xv. 3; Numa, vii. 5. 
3 The Roman as corresponded nearly to the English penny. 
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TpOTov, Tov be devTepov Siaxoora, Tov òè Tpit ov 
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[s a Tepi uev obv TOUTOV emt TOTOÛTOV. 

96 '"Popnaio: Tv vieny éxeiyny xal Tod 
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wate kat TO velo xpvooby KpaThpa amo 
Mrpóv! . eo. €lS Ae dos aTOaTELAaL XapeaTi)- 
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mépNras, Tov Xvpaxovcíev Baairéa, (Xov bvta 
Kal góp a Xov. 

IX. "AvviBov de éufaAóvros ets "IraMav èrép- 
$05 pev ó MápkeMos emi EwkeMay oTóAÀov 
dye erel ôè 5 "epi Kavvas aruxia gvvémeae 
«ai ‘Pwpaiwy o)k brlyae pupeddes ev TH uáxn 
Srephdpnoav, oriyor ÔÈ cwOévres eis Kavictov 
guverrepevryeray, 5v Ò Tpogdoxia TOV 'AvviBav 
evOus emi THY ‘Peopny éAüp, Smp jv Kpária Tov 
THS dud pews dvnpnKóTa, "prov pev 0 Mdpxen- 
hos dTÓ TOY vev mene TH TONEL pura iy 
TevTaxoglovs Kal yedlous dvOpas, érevra Soypa 
Tí) BovMijs deEdpevos eig Kavicioy vapijAOe, kai 
TOUS €Kel ,guveixeypévovs TaparhaBar eEnryarye 
TOY épvuárov ws où "pora ópevos Thy yopar. 
Popaiois 66 TOV NYE MOVIL kai duvatav avdpav 
ot uiv éreÜviükecav év tats payers, PaBrov 86€ 
Ma£iuov ToU TXeto Tov &yovros dkiwpa mia Teo s 
Kat gvvéceos, TO iav amykpifleévov èv Tots 
umép Tov un maÜeitv Noyiopols ws apyov él Tas 
mpukes Kal topov Ari@vro: Kat vopitovres 

1 ard Arrpoy Sintenis!, Coraés and Bekker: amd Adtpwy. 
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two hundred, and for the third one hundred. How- 
ever, the general and prevailing account is that only 
those spoils are “opima” which are taken first, in 
a pitched battle, where general slays general. So 
much, then, on this subject. 

The Romans were so overjoyed at this victory and 
the ending of the war that they sent to the Pythian 
Apollo at Delphi a golden bow]?! as à thank- 
offering, gave a splendid share of the spoils to their 
allied cities, and sent many to Hiero, the king of 
Syracuse, who was their friend and ally. 

IX. After Hannibal had invaded Italy,? Marcellus 
was sent to Sicily with a fleet. And when the dis- 
aster at Cannae came? and many thousands of Romans 
had been slain in the battle, and only a few had saved 
themselves by flying to Canusium, and it was expected 
that Hannibal would march at once against Rome, 
now that he had destroyed the flower of her forces, 
in the first place, Marcellus sent fifteen hundred men 
from his ships to protect the city ; then, under orders 
from the senate, he went to Canusium, and taking 
the troops that had gathered there, led them out of 
the fortifications to show that he would not abandon 
the country. Most of the leaders and influential 
men among the Romans had fallen in battle; and 
as for Fabius Maximus, who was held in the greatest 
esteem for his sagacity and trustworthiness, his ex- 
cessive care in planning to avoid losses was censured 
as cowardly inactivity. The people thought they had 


1 The indication of its source or value which follows in 
the Greek, is uncertain. ; 
? 218 B.C. 3 916 p.c. Cf. the Fabius Maximus, xv. f. 
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aT ON pavTa robrov EXEL 7 pos ác jáxetav, ov 
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BonP sas NearroXitas uev em éppwo ev QUTOUS 
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NoXav etgeXÜav aTáciv eÜpe, Tis BovXijs TOV 
Siow dim Bitovra peTaxerpioadbat Kat rarap- 
tidal HN Suva pers. 7v yap TIS rip evryeveta 
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 apedpwy Coraés and Bekker have rarépevyor (took refuge 
after Stephanus. ovt fuge), 
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in him a general who sufficed for the defensive, but 
was inadequate for the offensive, and therefore turned 
their eyes upon Marcellus: and mingling and uniting 
his boldness and activity with the caution and fore- 
thought of Fabius, they sometimes elected both to 
be consuls together, and sometimes made them, by 
turns, consul and proconsul, and sent them into the 
field. Poseidonius says that Fabius was called a 
shield, and Marcellus a sword.! And Hannibal him- 
self used to say that he feared Fabius as a tutor, but 
Marcellus as an adversary; for by the one he was 
prevented from doing any harm, while by the other 
he was actually harmed, 

X. To begin with, then, since Hannibal's victory 
had made his soldiers very bold and careless, Mar- 
cellus set upon them as they straggled from their 
camp and overran the country, cut them down, and 
thus slowly diminished their forces; secondiy, he 
brought aid to Neapolis and Nola, In Neapolis he 
merely confirmed the minds of the citizens, wbo 
were of their own choice steadfast friends of Rome; 
but on entering Nola, he found a state of discord. 
the senate being unable to regulate and manage the 
people, which favoured Hanibal: For there was a 
man in the city of the highest birth and of illus- 
trious valour, whose name was Bantius. This man 
had fought with conspicuous bravery at Cannae, and 
had slain many of the Carthaginians, and when he 
was at last found among the dead with his body full 
of missiles, Hannibal was struck with admiration of 
him, and not only let him go without a ransom, but 


1 Cf, the Fabius Maximus, xix. 3 
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AuT pwn, 4X kai 6ópa Trpoc éÜke kai $iXov 
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XI. Ex TOUTOU BeBaroraros pev 5v MapkéXXq 
Tapas rts «ai cupaxos, GenóraTos òè uN- 
vUTHS Kab KATH YOOS TOV rávavría ppovovvtwv 
6 Bávótog. "cav oe 7T 0X oí, kai &revoobvro TOV 
‘Popatey EmefróvTov tois ToXepíots avrol crap- 
nmúgat Tas ümookevas. Gió cvvrdfas ó Mdp- 
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actually added gifts, and made liim his friend and 
guest. [n return for this favour, then, Bantius was 
one of those who eagerly favonred tlie cause of Han- 
nibal, and was using his great influence to bring the 
people to a revolt. Marcellus thought it wrong to 
put to death a man so illustrious in his good fortune 
who had taken part with the Romans in their greatest 
conflicts, and, besides his natural kindliness, he had 
an address that was likely to win over a character 
whose ambition was for honour. One day, therefore, 
when Bantius saluted him, he asked him who he 
was, not that he had not known him for some time, 
but seeking occasion and excuse for conversation 
with him. For when he said, “I am Lucius Ban- 
tius," Marcellus, as if astomshed and delighted, said : 
“What! are you that Bantius who is more talked 
of in Rome than any of those who fought at Cannae, 
as the only man who did not abandon Paulus Aemi- 
lius the consul, but encountered and received in his 
own body most of the missiles aimed at him?" And 
when Bantius assented and showed him some of his 
scars, “ Why, then," said Marcellus, “when you bear 
such marks of your friendship towards us, did you 
not come to us at once? Can it be that you think 
us loath to requite valour in friends who are honoured 
even among our enemies?” These kindly greetings 
he followed up by making him presents of a war 
horse and five hundred drachmas in silver. 

XI. After this Bantius was a most steadfast partisan 
and ally of Marcellus, and a most formidable de- 
nouncer and accuser of those who belonged to the 
opposite party. These were many, and they pur- 
posed, when the Romans went out against the 
enemy, to plunder their baggage. Marcellus there- 

! The story of Lucius Bantius is told by Livy also (xxiii. 
15, 7—16, 1). 
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(mTpocOokirQ Kal KaKwS aguvouévors Tovs ÈV 
Xepoir jen bua TOUS bo repov emupepopevous. 
xavtavGa mp@tov of avv AvviBa Pwpators eve- 
Swxav, wOovpevot dóvo TOAA@ xai Tpavpace 
mpos TO OTpaTOTEsOY. EYOUTAL Yap UTEP TENTA- 
KiG XtMtovs. avoÜaveiv, amoKTelvat 66 “Papatwr 
ov TAÀelLovas ù gevrakoctous. ó 66 Aífjtos otro 
pev ov OiaBefdatotrat yevéoOat peyadny rrav 
ovóé TEGELD VEKPOUS TOGO’TOYS TÓV TOAELLWD, 
&Xéog cè uéya MapkéAXo xal Popaiois éc kacóv 
Oápcos amo Tis jáxns éxewns vmüpfai Oav- 
pacTOV, oUX WS Tpos duaxov ode dyrTwTOv, 
QXA« Te Kai wadety duvaperor biaywrilopévoss 
TONE MLO. 

XH. Aco xal @arépou tev trdtwr arobavevras 
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fore drew up his forces inside the city, stationed his 
baggage-trains near the gates, and issued an edict 
forbidding the men of Nola to come near the city 
walls. Consequently there were no armed men to 
be seen, and Hannibal was thus induced to lead up 
his forces in some disorder, supposing the city to be 
in a tumult. But at this juncture Marcellus ordered 
the gate where he stood to be thrown open, and 
marched out, having with him the flower of his 
horsemen, and charging directly down upon the 
enemy joined battle with them. After a little his 
footmen also, by another gate, advanced to the attack 
on the run and with shouts. And still again, while 
Hannibal was dividing his forces to meet these, the 
third gate was thrown open, and through it the rest 
rushed forth and fell upon their enemies on every 
side. These were dismayed by the unexpected onset, 
and made a poor defence against those with whom 
they were already engaged because of those who 
charged upon them later. Here for the first time 
the soldiers of Hannibal gave way before the Romans, 
being beaten back to their camp with much slaughter 
and many wounds. For it is said that more than five 
thousand of them were slain, while they killed not 
more than five hundred of the Romans. Livy, how- 
ever, will not affirm! that the victory was so great 
nor that so many of the enemy were slain, but says 
that this battle brought great renown to Marcellus, 
and to the Romans a wonderful courage after their 
disasters. They felt that they were contending, not 
against a resistlessand nnconquerable foe, but against 
one who was liable, like themselves, to defeat, 

All. For this reason, on the death of one of the 


1 Vix equidem ausim adfirmare, xxiii. 16, 15, 
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erdre Madpxerrov ó Sipyos ert thv Gua&oy sw 
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` + + ^ * Hi M , £ 
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avToporodaw Dép TOVS TpLakogtovs, OTM Trpo- 
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Kal ToAvTpoT@Y cvrnppocuévov eOvéw BapBapi- 


1 alyuaAGrovs 86 ékaxocfovs added to the text by Sintenis 
and Bekker, after Livy, xxiii. 46, 4. 
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consuls,! the people called Marcellus home to succeed 
him, and, in spite of the magistrates, postponed the 
election until his return from the army. He was 
made consul by a unanimous vote, but there was a 
peal of thunder at the time, and since the augurs 
considered the omen unpropitious, but hesitated to 
make open opposition for fear of the people, he re- 
nounced the office of himself. He did not, however, 
lay aside his military command, but having been 
declared proconsul, he returned to his army at Nola 
and proceeded to punish those who had espoused the 
cause of the Carthaginian. And when Hannibal came 
swiftly to their aid against him, and challerged him 
to a pitched battle, Marcellus declined an engage- 
ment ; but as soon as his adversary had set the greater 
part of his army to plundering and was no longer 
expecting a battle, he led his forces out against him. 
He had distributed long spears used in naval combats 
among his infantry, and taught them to watch their 
opportunity and smite the Carthaginians at long 
range; these were not javelineers, but used short 
spears in hand to hand fighting. This seems to have 
been the reason why at that time all the Cartha- 
ginians who were engaged turned their backs upon 
the Romans and took to unhesitating flight, losing 
five thousand of their number slain, and six hundred 
prisoners ; four of their elephants also were killed, 
and two taken alive. But what was most important, 
on the third day after the battle, more than three 
hundred horsemen, composed of Spaniards and Nu- 
midians, deserted from them. Such a disaster had 
not happened before this to Hannibal, but a barbarian 
army made up of varied and dissimilar peoples had 


1 Lucius Postumius, who was utterly defeated and slain 
by the Gauls in 215 s.o, Cf. Livy, xxiii. 24. 
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KOV gTBOrepHa Teta TOY xXporvov ev paa yvoun 
* 9 X + 
ĈeapuvhdëavtTos. ovo. pèv ody mia rol mapéuewav 
eis á&nav auT@ te TO MapxéAdw xai vois per 
avtor aTpaTHyots, 
XIIL 'O 8€ MaápkeXXos. arrobery@eis ÜmarTos 
M é 3 NV , w La M * + 
TO TpiTOV €LÇ XikeMiav ETAEUCEV. al yap Avu- 
M b t , , r + 
Bov mepi tov móXeuov evmpatía, Kapynóortovs 
emnpav aùbıs aàvru(XapfBáveaÜa, THs výsov, uad- 
Mota TeTapaypévwv TOV Tepl Tas NupakovUcas 
peta thv 'lepevüpov Tod Tvpávvov TeAevT)»v. 
b ^ i 
510 Kal ‘Pwpatiwy 9» éxel mpoamecTaXuérn 6vva- 
pis Kal otpatnyos ATTS.  raUTv Twaparap- 
Bavovtt tÔ MapkéAXo wpoorittovar ‘Pwpaior 
Todrot cuupopad Keypnpévot ToLAVTH. TOY TEpE 
M 5 J [4 
Kávvas maparafauévov mpos '"Avviflav oi pèv 
M e M ^ e ^ ^ 
é$vyov, oi 0€ CavtTes 7jAoaav, rocobrov TAHOOS 
^ t ^ 
ws Soxeiy "Popators vrrorereipGar unde Tovs Ta 
Tetyn Ora uAdEovras. Tois 96 apa tocodTe ToU 
$pow)juaros Kal peyadowvyias mepirjv oa T€ TOUS 
HEV ALY MAAWTOUS ETL LK POLS AUTPOLS ámocuGovTos 
'AvviBov un Xaffetv, addr’ arroyndicacbar Kal 
meptideiy Tous ev dvatpeÜévras, Tovs Óé tpabév- 
ras é£o Ths lraAí(as, tov 06 puy) mepvyevouévov 
` ^ 3 f 3 ^ 
TO TARO eis SukeAiav amootetAas, dtaxerevoa- 
, 3 , A > La e ^ 
pevous ‘Iradtas py émtBatver Ews moreuovor 
moos Avvüfjav. obra ô) Ta MapxkéAXo rapa- 
P + , 7 ; P $ ee 
M 
yevou.évo TPOTTETOVTES dÜpóoi, Kai yapa) kata- 
BaXóvres avrovs, rrovv ráfiw émitipov otpateias 
4 ^ ^ x + ? , 
petà TOÀASs Bos xal daxpvwr, émayyeXXopevot 


Oefew bu Epry@v àTvxta Tui LüXXov 7) € avav- 30 
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for a very long time been kept by him in perfect 
harmony. These deserters, then, remained entirely 
faithful both to Marcellus himself, and to the generals 
who succeeded him.! ! 

XIII. And now Marcellus, having been appointed 
consul for the third time, sailed to Sicily. For 
Hannibal's successes in the war had encouraged the 
Carthaginians to attempt anew the conquest of the 
island, especially now that Syracuse was in confusion 
after the death of the tyrant Hieronymus. For this 
reason the Romans also had previously sent a force 
thither under the command of Appius. As Marcellus 
took over this force, he was beset by many Romaus 
who were involved in a calamity now to be described. 
Of those who had been drawn up against Hannibal 
at Cannae, some had fled, and others had been taken 
alive, and in such numbers that it was thought the 
Romans had not even men enough left to defend 
the walls of their city. And yet so much of their 
high spirit and haughtiness remained that, although 
Hannibal offered to restore his prisoners of war for 
a slight ransom, they voted not to receive them, but 
suffered some of them to be put to death and others 
to be sold out of Italy ; and as for the multitude 
who had saved themselves by flight, they sent them 
to Sicily, ordering them not to set foot in [taly as 
long as the war against Hannibal lasted.? These 
were the men who, now that Marcellus was come, 
beset him in throngs, and throwing themselves on 
the ground before him, begged with many cries 
and tears for an assignment to honourable military 
service, promising to show by their actions that their 


1 Cf. Livy, xxiii. 46, 1-7. 
1 [n 214 pec. Fabius Maximus was his colleague. 
5 Cf, Livy, xxiii, 25, 7. 
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Spiav abrQv T)» pom» exeivny yevopevny. 
oixtelpas ody abroU; ò Madpreddos ëypayre pos 
Thy atyKAnTov aitoúpevos ex Tovrew ael THIS 
cTpaTiüs TÒ émihelmov avaTAnpoty. AGyeav òè 
TOÀXQw Yyevopevar émowjcaTo yuwpny 1 Bourn 
unbdev eis Ónuócia wpdypata cecha "Popatovs 
avOpotwv avavdpwr et è BovreTat ypijcbar 
MápkeXXos abrois tows, pndevds trav én avdpeta 
vouttonevav cTejárev xal yepov Tvxyeiv ir 
dpyovros. totro TÒ Óoyua MápkeXXov 5vtaae, 
«ai perà rov èv XukeMa móXkeuov éraverOwv 
er ‘ a ae are à M ; 
énép^yaro Tijv BovXsv, w avti TOAN@Y kai penyá- 
ov ob Tapacyodcay avt TocoDTuv ÓvoTvXiav 
émavopÜccacÜa. oM TOv. 

XIV. Tére 8' èv Sixedia mparov èv adcanbeis 
tard ‘Inaroxpdtous Lupaxovalwy atpatnyod, os 
Kapyndoviows yapthdpevos xal tupawida KTO- 
peros avrTQ modrdovs Oié$Üeipe ‘Pwyaiwy mpos 
Acovrívots, elke} tiv rv. Acovtivwy Tod KaTa 
«páros, Kai Aeovrivous ev ove mOlenoe, TOY Ôe 
abTouóXov Saous eae pactiywoas ámékreiwe. 
toi & ‘Immoxpdtous mp&tov pèv Xoyov eis Tas 
Xvpakovcas nporépyravtos ws Acovtivavs )8ndov 
dmoc $árre. MápkeXXos, Ererta ÔÈ TeTapaypEevors 
emiumecévros kai Thv "óMiv karaXaflóvros, apas 
ó MdpkeAXos TÊ oTpaTÓ mavti mpos Tas Lupa- 
Kovoas éxópei xal KaTactpatoTedevcas TAN- 
giov eicéneuwe uv mpéa Beis mepi tov év Aeovri- 
vois Stbd£ovras, was Sè obdév Hu ÜpeXos pù meho- 
pévov Xupaxovaiew (éxpárovr yap ot Tepi TOv 
‘[ormoxpatny), mpos(goXàs émoreiro xarà viv apa 

« efAe with Reiske and Coraés : . . . xal eTAe, the lacuna to 
be filled from Livy xxiv. 30, 1. 
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former defeat had been due to some great misfortune 
rather than to cowardice. Marcellus, therefore, 
taking pity on them, wrote to the senate asking 
permission to fill up the deficiencies in his army 
from time to time with these men. But after much 
discussion the senate declared its opinion that the 
Roman commonwealth had no need of men who 
were cowards ; if, however, as it appeared, Marecilus 
wished to use them, they were to receive from their 
commander none of the customary crowns or prizes 
for valour. This decree vexed Marcellus, and when 
he came back to Rome after the war in Sicily, he 
upbraided the senate for not permitting him, in 
return for his many great services, to redeem so 
many citizens from misfortune. 

XIV. But in Sicily, at the time of which I speak, 
his first proceeding, after wrong had been done him by 
Hippocrates, the commander of the Syracusans (who, 
to gratify the Carthaginians and acquire the tyranny 
for himself, had killed many Romans at Leontini), 
was to take the city of Leontini by storm. He did 
no harm, however, to its citizens, but all the de- 
serters whom he took he ordered to be beaten with 
rods and put to death. Hippocrates first sent a 
report to Syracuse that Marcellus was putting all 
the men of Leontint to the sword, and then, when 
the city was in a tumult at the news, fell suddenly 
upon it and made himself master of it. Upon this, 
Marcellus set out with his whole army and came to 
Syracuse. He encamped near by, and sent ambas- 
sadors into the city to tell the people what had 
really happened at Leontini; but when this was of 
no avail and the Syracusans would not listen to him, 
the power being now in the hands of Hippocrates, 
he proceeded to attack the city by land and sea, 
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Kal xarà ÜdXarrav, 'A7rriov ev tov wetov émd- 
yovTOS TTpATOV, AUTOS SE TEVTHPELS Evo EENKOVTA 
TavTodaTay OTAwY Kai BeXov wAnpets. UTEp de 
peydrou ÉevypaTos veL OKTW TPOS GANHAGS FUN- 
Sedepévey pnyavyy pas émémXei Mpos TO TELXOS, 
TÓ Trj0 et Kal TÌ AAHTPÖTNTI TS 7'apag euis 
Kal TH obn Th Tept avrov memorÂws hs pa 
OOS ovdeis 7} ny “Apxin7poe Kat TOUS "Apxiundous 
poxavipaa tr. (V (08 meV Epryov arov oTov 
ovdev 0 vip mpovdero, yewpeT pias é€ tmratlouans 
eyeyóret mapepya Ta TWrEloTa, mpórepov piedoti- 
pndevros "‘Jépwvos ToU Baceréws Kal TELTAVTOS 
"Apxuaión TpéYrai Ti THS TÉXVNS amo Tau vonTa@V 
ETÀ TA TWUATIKA Kal TOv Aóyov å ps yé Tos or 
aichyjocews pifavta tais ypeiais éudavéartepor 
KATACTHOAL TOUS TONAODLS. 

Thv yàp dryam open TaUTUV Kat mepi(Jónrov 
Opyavicv jptavro pév xivetv oi mepi Evookov Kat 
"Apxbrav, mrowiAXorT eg TH yXadvpo yewueTpiav, 
Kal NOYLKÑS KAL ypappeKis dirt obei Fees ovK eüTO- 
povra TpoBArpata Ou ataOyrav xal opyavinay 
apaGevypá rav Umepeibovres, ws TO Tepi Svo pé- 
gas ava Aóyor TpOBAnpa xai otorgelov emt moh- 
Aa Tdv ypapouévwv uvaykaiov ELS OpyaviKas 
e£fyyov ápdórepot KaTagevds, pea ovy pádovs TLVÓS 
amo ta um Nov ypapgiov cat Tpajran v pelappo- 


6 Cortes’ enel dé IIXérov j'yavdr ya € Kai eTe- 


vaTo 7 pos avTOUS ws amohAuvTas Kai ad ei- 
povras TÒ yewueTpias aryaDov, ATÒ TOV dacuTov 


! See chapter xv. 3. According to Polybius (viii. 6). 
Marcellus had eight quinqueremes in pairs, and on each 
pair, lashed together, a ''sambuca" (or harp) had been 
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Appius leading up the land forees, and he himself 
having a fleet of sixty quinqneremes filled with all 
sorts of arms and missiles. Moreover, he had 
erected an engine of artillery on a huge platform 
supported by eight galleys fastened together,! and 
with this sailed up to the city wall, confidently rely- 
ing on the extent and splendour of his equipment 
and his own great fame, But all this proved to be 
of no account in the eyes of Archimedes and in 
comparison with the engines of Archimedes. To 
these he had by no means devoted himself as work 
worthy of his serious effort, but most of them were 
mere accessories of a geometry practised for amuse- 
ment, since in bygone days Hiero the king had 
eagerly desired and at last persuaded him to turn 
his art somewhat from abstract notions to materia] 
things, and by applying his philosophy somehow to 
the needs which make themselves felt, to render 
it more evident to the common mind. 

For the art of mechanics, now so celebrated and 
admired, was first originated by Eudoxus and 
Archytas, who embellished geometry with its subt- 
leties, and gave to problems incapable of proof by 
word and diagram, a support derived from mechani- 
cal illustrations that were patent to the senses. Vor 
instance, in solving the problem of finding two mean 
proportional lines, a necessary reqnisite for many 
geometrical figures, both mathematicians had re- 
course to mechanical arrangements, adapting to 
their purposes certain intermediate portions of 
curved lines and sections. But Plato was incensed 
at this, and inveighed against them as corrupters 
and destroyers of the pure excellence of geometry, 


constructed. This was a pent-house for raising armed men 
on to the battlements of the besieged city. 
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Kat VvOnTOY drrobibpaaKovans emt Ta aia Oyra, 
kai mpooxpapévns abis ab copaci TodATS kal 
Popruetis Baravcovpyías Seopevors, oUTo dex piOn 
yewperpias ékmecoUca poxavuci, Kai m epiopa- 
uéwm ToÀ)Uv xpóvov ÙTÒ fpirocodias pia TOv 
TTPATLWTIOWY Texvàv éyeryüvet. 

Kai pévtos kai Apyepndys, 'égovi 19 Bachet 

np E » HER ; 

cvyyevs àv kai diXos, &yparev OS TH Socio y 
Suvdpet TO O00év Bápos «uisa OvrvaTóv écTv 
Kai veavteva ágievos, OS past, popy Tijs amoðel- 
Ecws elrev ws, ei yf) elyev érépav, extvnoev àv 
TQUTQV pera Bas ets excel. Üavpudcavros 96 ToO 
‘Tépwvos, kai OemÜévros eis čpyor eEayaryet TO 
popa xai Oet£at Te TOV peydNov Kevoupevor 
bard opixpas Suvapews, Oxia Tpiápp.evov TOv 
Bacttkav Tore peyddw Kat epi TOA vEewd- 
«nÜcicav, uBarwv avOpwmous Te moXXoUs xai 
TOV evinjén $óprov, avTos GTÜ«ev xafýpevos, ou 
perà oamovbtjs, AMAA npéua TH Yerpl aetov apy 
TWA ToAVE TAG TOU TPOTNYAYETO Acts kai UTTAL- 
atws Kal orep 61a ÜaXarTys émiÜcovcav. éx- 
Trayels ov 6 Bactreds kai cwrvoraas THs TEXTS 
Tjs Sivapw, Enee Tov ‘Apinn Tw abTQ 
TA pèv dpvvopévo, Tà Ò emixeuobrrt unyxavi- 
pata kaTackeuáa Tpos wacav iðéav ToopKtas, 
ots AUTOS pev OUK expo avro, tot fov TÒ 7Xeto Tov 
none) Kat Tayyyupicov Biwoas, Tote Ò Umfipxe 
Tois Xupaxova tots eis Óéov 7» srapaoxev:) Kal peta 
Tis TapacKevis ò Onjtovpryós. 
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whieh thus turned her back upon the incorporeal 
things of abstract thought and descended to the things 
of sense, making use, moreover, of objects which re- 
quired much mean abated abour, For this reason 
mechanies was made entirely distinct from geometry, 
and being for a long time ignored by philosophers 
came to be regarded as one of the military arts. 

And yet even Archimedes, who was a kinsman 
and friend of King Hiero, wrote to him that with 
any given force it was possible to move any given 
weight; and emboldened, as we are told, by the 
strength of his demonstration, he declared that, if 
there were another world, and he could go to it, he 
could move this. Hiero was astonished, and begged 
him to put his proposition into execution, and show 
him some great weight moved by a slight foree. 
Archimedes therefore fixed upon a three-masted 
merchantman of the royal fleet, which had been 
dragged ashore by the great labours of many men, 
and after putting on board many passengers and the 
eustomary freight, he seated himself at a distance 
from her, and without any great effort, but quietly 
setting in motion with his hand a system of com- 
pound pulleys, drew her towards him smoothly and 
evenly, as though she were gliding through the 
water. Amazed at this, then, and comprehending 
the power of his art, the king persuaded Archimedes 
to prepare for him offensive and defensive engines 
to be used in every kind of siege warfare. These 
he had never used himself, because he spent the 
greater part of his life in freedom from war and 
amid the festal rites of peace; but at the present 
time his apparatus stood the Syracusans in good 
stead, and, with the apparatus, its fabricator. 


2 


1 (Cf. Polybius, viii. 5, 3-5; 9, 2; Livy, xxiv. 34. 
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€ 3 e J ^ 
XV. ‘Os ov mpocéBaXor oi '"Pogatot Giyó0cv, 
x 5 A vy + M 4 ` >z 
een Anf v TOv Xvpakovaiev xai avy) dtd Oéos, 
P x ^ t 0é M , IA * Lá 
pnoev àv avÜé£Eew m pós Biav cal 6óvajuv otopévar 
F ` ^ 
TOTAUTHP. TKaTAVTOS OE TAS ui] yavàs TOV Ápxt- 
, e ^ x ^ r ld 
undous dua rois èv metots amyvta to¥eúuaTtá re 
^ ‘ , e , , t , 
mravroóavà xai XiÜev bmépoyxa peyéln, poit 
Kai Taye kaTadepouévov àníaTo, Kai qnoevós 
e ` ^ , EJ + + + 
ôħws TO ÉptÜos sréyovtos dÜpóovs dvaTperóvtwv 
Tous umoTintovTas Kat Tas Tukey Gwyxeóvrov, 
rais 6€ vavaiv amd THY veuxóv ddvw UTEpatwpor- 
pevai Kepatar Tas pev vm BpiPous atnpilovTos 
avoGer wGovaat karéóvov ets Budov, Tas 8€ xepat 
cibnpats 7) cTópacir etxacpévos yepávom áva- 
^ Li 5 ^ kd N 2. b d 
aT cat vpopaÜev opÜàs emi mpopvav éBantilor, 
, ; Y + Li 
7j GU ávrtTOvov év6ov emia Tpeiópevat xai mepiayo- 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 
pevar TOUS UTTO TO TELYOS TeduKdge kpuvote Kai 
n n e ' ^ ^ 
cKoméXous Tpocnpaocov, Gua POdpw moXXO TOv 
émiBatav avvrpiSouévov. morAdris 66 peTéwpas 
^ ^ 4 AJ ^ , ^ , e^ 
e£apÜeica vaüs ato THs Gadaaans bedpo kaxetac 
mepiouvouvpevy Kat kpeuaguévi) Géapa pptxa@bdes Hv, 
péxpi où TOV. avdpav aTroppipévtwp Kai biacdev- 
M ^ 
SovuÜévTov Kevyn Tpoatécat rois relyeatv 7) mept- 
^ ^ t < r 
oAtaÜov Tis Aas dveions. Hy 66 6 MapieXXos 
` ^ + ^ ^ 
amo Tov Cevypatos émiyye pnyavyy, caufókn pèr 
~ % f t ta , ^ 
ékaXetro Ot OMOLOTHTA TIVA OXYUATOÇ "pos TO 
povcixóv Ópyavov, ért O6 im wÜev auTiis mpos- 
£f M s ~ $ , , , 
$epouévis mpos TO Tetyos €EnAaTO AiGos Sexata- 
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XV. When, therefore, the Romans assaulted them 
by sea and land, the Syracusaus were stricken dumb 
with terror; they thought that nothing could with- 
stand so furious an onset by such forces. But 
Archimedes began to ply his engines, and shot 
against the land forces of the assailants all sorts of 
Males and inimense masses of stones, whieh eame 
down with incredible din and speed ; nothing what- 
ever could ward off their weight, hut they inedked 
down in heaps those who stood in their way, and 
threw their ranks into confusion. At the same time 
huge beams were suddenly projected over the ships 
from the walls, whieh sank some of them with great 
weights plunging down from on high ; others were 
seized at the prow by iron claws, or beaks like the 
beaks of cranes, drawn straight up into the air, and 
then plunged stern foremost into the depths, or 
were turned round and round by means of enginery 
within the city, and dashed upon the steep cliffs that 
jutted out beneath the wall of the city, with great 
destruction of the fighting men on board, who 
perished in the wreeks. Frequently, too, a ship 
would be lifted out of the water into mid-air, whirled 
hither and thither as it hung there, a dreadfal spec- 
taele, until its crew had been thrown out and hurled 
in all directions, when it would fall empty upon the 
walls, or slip away from the eluteh that had held 
it. As for the engine whieh Marcellus was bringing 
up on the bridge of ships, and which was called 
“sambuca ” from some resemblance it had to the 
musical instrument of that name,! while it was still 
some distance off in its approach to the wall, a stone 
of ten talents’ weight? was discharged at it, then a 


! See chapter xiv. 3. 
? Atalent's weight was something over fifty pounds. 
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Aavros OAKHY, eita Érepos emi TOUTH kai Tpvros, 
Gv ol pev auth! Égmecóvres uéyáXo krUTQ Kai 
KAuÓmvi. THS umyavüs Tuv Te Bácow ovvyQyXoncav 
Kat TO youdwua Oceicav kal bdiéomacay 700 
fevypatos, wate? tov Mapxerrov ádTropoUpevorv 
QÙTOV T€ Taig vavoly dmoTAEly KaTA TXOS Kal 
Tots meols dvaywpnouw Trapeyyvijaa:. 

BovXevouévois 66 &Ookev abrote ett vvTOs, àv 
SUvavrau, T poo pigar TOTS Teie TOUS yap TÓ- 
vous, ois xpfjo0ac tov "Apytpydny, puuny Éyovras 
umepmreTels To0ugoenÜat Tas Tov Berw ádéa em, 
eyytdev 5é kal TeXéos UTpaKTOUS elvai CLdoTHLA 
THS TANS ovx exovans, o Ò Tv, ws Coucev, émi 
TAUTA TAAL TAPETKEVAG uévos Opydvwy TE TUUpE- 
Tpovs mpos wav edota xocs Kat Bern 
Bpaxéa, xal Sia Tò vetyos? où peydrwv, moXXov 
06 Kal cuveyav TpnuüTuv Óvrov, of cxopmiot 
Bpaxyvrovos uév, &yyUOev è tTAHEAL mapeo ri «eaav 
dópaToL TOIS TOAEMLOLS. 

XVI. ‘Os oiv «pocéuu£av olopevoe XavOdvew, 
abs ad BéXect moXXoie évrvryyávovres kai mXy- 
yats, merpõv pèr ex Keharts én’ avtovds epo- 
pévov wonep Tpós kaÜerov, ToU è reixovs ToÉev- 
pata mavraxó8ev àvaméusovros, aveyw@pouv oTi- 
cw. KavTav@a TX abTÀv eis ujkos ékrera- 
ygévcov, Berv éxÜcóvrov xai karaXaufavóvrwv 
ATLOVTAŞ éyivero ToAus MEV avTov $Oopos, TONUS 
ÔÈ TOY veOv ovykpovco Los, ovdev ávviÓpácat TOUS 
ToAEpous Óvvagéveyp. Ta yàp mTXetcTa TÕV Op- 

1 aùr Bekker, after Coraés: abrijis (of the engine itself). 

* gore before this word Sintenis* and Bekker assume a 
lacuna in the text, comparing Polybius, viii. 7, fa 


3 rà relyos, Üvrov added to the text by Sintenis, who 
compares Polybius viii. 7, 6. 
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second and a third ; some of these, falling upon it 
with great din and surge of wave, crushed the 
foundation of the engine, shattered its frame-work, 
and dislodged it from the platform, so that Marcellus, 
in perplexity, ordered his ships to sail back as fast 
as they could, and his land forces to retire. 

Then, in a council of war, it was decided to come 
up under the walls while it was still night, if they 
could; for the ropes which Archimedes used in his 
engines, since they imparted great impetus to the 
missiles cast, would, they thought, send them flying 
over their heads, but would be ineffective at close 
quarters, where there was no space for the cast. 
Archimedes, however, as it seemed, had long before 
prepared for such an emergency engines with a range 
adapted to any interval and missiles of short flight, 
and through many small and contiguous openings in 
the wall short-range engines called scorpions could 
be brought to bear on objects close at hand without 
being seen by the enemy. 

XVI. When, therefore, the Romans came up under 
the walls, thinking themselves unnoticed, once more 
they encountered a great storm of missiles; luge 
stones eame tumbling down upon them almost per- 
pendicularly, and the wall shot out arrows at them 
from every point; they therefore retired. Aud here 
again, when they were some distance ofi, missiles 
darted forth and fell upon them as they were going 
away, and there was a great slaughter among them ; 
many of their ships, too, were dashed together, and 
they could not retaliate in any way upon their foes. 
For Archimedes had built most of his engines close 
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yàv«» vró TO TELYOS ECKEVOTOINTO TH Apytuneer, 
«ai Ücouayobci» éwxecav oi ‘Pwyaior, pupiwr 
avTois xakciv €& ahavous émiyeouévov. 

XVII. Od ug» aXX o MápxeXNos àméiwyé te 
Kal TOUS GUY EQUT@ CKWTIWY TEXVİTAŞÇ KAL uN- 
yavororoùs ÉXeyev. “Ov mavaógeÜa mpos Tov 
yewpeTpixov roUTOv Bptapewy  moXeuoUvTes, Os 
tais uév vauciv ! uv kvalite: ex THs Garacons, 
typ 66 cap Bueny parta ' yer ag X Üviys ex Bé- 
BXn«e, Tous ÔÈ puPrcous ExaT Oy xetpas umepaiper 
tocauTa Bardhov Gua pean Kal ju ; TQ 
yàp QvTL T üvTEes ot Aou 0l S upaxovactot G Oa TA 
"Apximnoous TApagKEviy jc av, h dé xivobca 
mdavTta Kal atpéhovoa VUx) uta, TOV pev AANV 
Om Xv aT pea «eiuévav, póvois b€ rots eK ELVOU 
TOTE THS TOAEWS Xpe nés «ai 7 POS d&uvvav «ai 
T pÓs ác jáXetav. TENOS ÒE TOUS Pwuaiovs obra 
7 epupóBovs yeyovóras ópav o M dp«eXXos ÜTT, € 
KAAwWOLOV i] EUXov ù vmep TOU TelyOUS pi pov opein 
TpoTErvópEvov, TOUTO EKELVO, pnyavýv Twa Kivetv 
ET QUTOUS Apxtuujón Boüvras amor perred Gat Kat 
eve, àmécXero páxs áTrda1)s Kal m poa PONS, 
TO ÀowmÓv TÌ TH Xpóvo THY ToALopKiay Oéuevos. 

'2Auobrov uévrot ópóvgua xai Babos drvyrts 
Kat TocOUTOV EKEKTITO Gewpn par cov mhovrov 
A pyiujòns wate, Ep ols övopa «al Sofar oÙK 
ávÜÓpamivis, aXXà Sai poviov TÒS ETXE TUVÉTEWS, 
unbev eOeXAoat cúyypaupa mepi TOUTwWY dmo- 
Auretvy, AAAA THY Tepl TA unyavikà Tpaypatelav 
kal Tücav ws Téyvyv ypelas édamTouévov 

1 rats uev vauglv . , . paniQwr an early anonymous correction 


of the MSS, ras ut» vaos dju&v kaflqQev mpbs thy ÜdAaccav 
mal(ev, adopted by Bekker. Cf Polybius, viii, 8, 6. 
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behind the wall, and the Romans seemed to be 
fighting against the gods, now that countless mis- 
chiefs were poured out upon them from an invisible 
source. 

XVII. However, Marcellus made his escape, and 
jesting with his own artificers and engineers, *' Let 
us stop," said he, * fighting against this geometrical 
Briareus, who uses our ships like cups to ladle water 
from the sea, and has whipped and driven off in dis- 
grace our sambuca, and with the many missiles 
which he shoots against us all at once, outdoes the 
hundred-handed monsters of mythology." For in 
reality all the rest of the Syracusans were but a 
body for the designs of Archimedes, and his the one 
soul moving and managing everything ; for all other 
weapons lay idle, and his alone were then employed 
by the city both in offence and defence. At last the 
Romans became so fearful that, whenever they saw 
a bit of rope or a stick of timber projecting a little 
over tbe wall, * There it is,” they cried, “ Archimedes 
is training some engine upon us," and turned their 
backs and fled. Seeing this, Marcellus desisted from 
all fighting and assault, and thenceforth depended 
on a long siege. 

And yet Archimedes possessed such a lofty spirit, 
so profound a soul, and such a wealth of scientific 
theory, that although his inventions had won for 
him a name and fame for superhuman sagacity, he 
would not consent to leave behind him any treatise 
on this subject, but regarding the work of an engi- 
neer and every art that ministers to thc needs of 
life as ignoble and vulgar, he devoted his earnest 
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áyevv? xai Bavavoov yygoápevos, eis éketva 
catabécOa, pova THY abToD duXoriuiav ols TO 
Kahoy Kal TepiTTOY apeyes TOD avayKaiov mpóa- 
eg ty, aovyKpiTa pev óvra TOS ANNOLS, epir oe 
mapéxovra 7'pós T ÜAmgv Th amrodet&et, TÄS pèr 
TÒ péyebos Kal TÒ KáXXos, THS be THY axpi Seay 
xal TAV óbvapav bmepovi, Tra pexopévris ov yap 
got èv yew pet pig XaAerrorépas Kal Bapvrépas 
br o8 éc es ev àmXova répous Aa ety Kal «aD apc- 
Té poss OTOLXELOLS ypapopévas. Kai Toul oi pèv 
evula tod avédpos T poc ám TOUGLV, oi 6€ UT epBory 
Tive TTÜVOU vopilova tv åmóvws memonjuévo Kal 
Babies ékac Tov orkos yeyovévat. Entov pev yàp 
oUK dv Tis eÜpor 2 aUTOD THY ànóbe£, à dpa 68 
TH padre et TapiotaTaL Sofa TOD küv aÙTÒV 
eùpeir oUTO Aeíav 000v äyer? Kah Taxelay émi TÒ 
Secevupevor. obicovy oude dma rio ae Tots Trepi 
auyrot eyomevous éc Tiv, as om oikeias ô) TLVOS 
Ka GUVOLKOU Gedyopevos áei ceupijvos €AÉéNmo TO 
«ai avrov? kalt Pepareias TOPATOS e£&Nverme, Bia 
6€ TONNAKIS éAxópevos ÈT Mer uja kai AovTpóv, 
év Tals ec xdpaus eypage oxýparta TOY yeaperpt- 
KQV, Kat TOU TO MATOS GANA LLEvOU óciyye TO 
Baro ypappás, UTÓ 7)Oovy)s peyarys KETOXOS 
iv Kai povaohnTros arnós. oXAXOv» 66 xai 
KO NGV ebperijs ryEVOVOS Aéyera TOY didov ĉen- 
Ovat kai TOV muynyevàv TWS aùtoĝ HETA THY 
TehevT iv mic TIO QUU TQ Tadw Tov TepiXaufBdrv- 
ovra Thy obaipay EVTOS “ndduvdpor, émvypávravres 
TOV Adryor THS brepoxie TOÜD "repiéxovros arepeob 
Tpos TO TEPtEXİHEVOV. 


1 ayer Bekker, after Bryan: &yew. 
2 kal girov Dekker has rórov kal civav (food and drink), a 
suggestion of Coraes. 
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efforts only to those studies the subtlety and charm 
of which are not affected by the claims of necessity. 
These studies, he thought, are not to be compared 
with any others; in them the subject matter vies 
with the demonstration, the former supplying gran- 
deur and beauty, the latter precision and surpassing 
power. For it is not possible to find in geometry 
more profound and difficult questions treated in 
simpler and purer terms. Some attribute this suc- 
cess to his natural endowments; others think it due 
to excessive labour that everything he did seemed 
to have been performed without labour and with 
ease. For no one could by his own efforts discover 
the proof, and yet as soon as hie learns it from him, 
he thinks he might have discovered it himself; so 
smooth and rapid is the path by which he leads one 
to the desired conclusion. And therefore we may not 
disbelieve the stories told about him, how, under the 
lasting charm of some familiar and domestic Siren, 
he forgot even his food and neglected the care of 
his person; and how, when he was dragged by main 
force, as he often was, to the place for bathing and 
anointing his body, he would trace geometrical 
figures in the ashes, and draw lines with his finger 
in the oi] with which his body was anointed, being 
possessed by a great delight, and in very truth a 
captive of the Muses. And although he made many 
excellent discoveries, he is said to have asked his 
kinsmen and friends to place over the grave where 
he should be buried a cylinder enclosing a sphere, 
with an inscription giving the proportion by which 
the containing solid exceeds the contained.! 


1 When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily (75 F.c.), he fonnd 
this tomb, which had been neglected and forgotten by the 
Syracusans (Tusc. Disp. v, 64 if.) 
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XVIII. "A pxenrpons ner OUY TOLOUTOS jevópevos 
dirt nToy éavróv re kai THY TOA, oor éd. 
tavrQ, Ssepvrake. tis 68 moXopxías &à péoou 
MdpkeXXos €iAe ev Mevyapéas, TOW ev Tais 
TANALOTATALS Tov SixedtwtTiowy, ete 66 TO Ir- 
TOK PaTOUS pos " AkpiAXaus aTpaTóm eov, kai 
kaTékTewwev Ümép OKTAKLTYLALOUS émimeg iv Xi- 
paka Barropevors, ered pape S€ ToXXQ9v fjs 
LixeAias xal TONELS ånéoTnoe Kapyņyôoriæv xat 
páxas évíena e Tácas tous avtitayOivar ToXgj- 


GavTas. Xpóve ÔÈ v poióvri Adm TOV Tiva 


DwapTeaTny èr Supaxove dy AaBav ékmAéovra 
aixpuddwror, afroúvrov emt AÚTpOLS TOV Zupa- 
Kovciwr xkopicacĝai TOv àvõpa, TOANAKIS inp 
rovrov Stareyopevos xai cvvriÜéuevos muipryov 
Tiva kaTeokéraro pudatropevov pev àpeA s, 
&vópas G6 Dvvdpevov Sfc Ont «pia, ToU Tél XY OUS 
émiflaroU map avrüv üvros. ws oDv TO T€ Üvros 
éx ToU TroAAdkis Tpoctévar kai BiareyecOas m pós 
TOv mupyov eikácÜ: Kad@s Kal xAipakes Tape- 
oxevacbnsar, éoptThv “Aptéusde. Tovs Lupaxovot- 
ous dyovtas Kal Tpos olvoy @punpévovs Kal Tat- 
dia apad vigas, &XaÜev ov uóvov TOV T U'yOV 
Katas xav, &GXXà Kal KUKAwW TO TELYOS Tape HE 
TAncas OTAEV Tiv npépav yevécbat, kai TA 
'Efdmuħa ĉiaxóyas. dpyxyopévov O6 KiveicGat 
kal tapattecbat TÓv  Zupakovoiov pos TAV 
alcOnow, dpa mavrayóler trais odNriyët xp- 
aOa, keXeaas huyiy emolnae moXXv Kal Poor, 
ws ovsevos uépovs advadwrov pévovtos.  éueve dé 
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XVIII. Such, then, was Archimedes, and, so far as 
he himself was concerned, he maintained himself 
and his city unconquered. But during the progress 
of the siege Marcellus captured Megara, one of the 
most ancient cities of Sicily; he also captured the 
camp of Hippocrates at Acrillae and killed more 
than eight thousand men, having attacked them as 
they were throwing up entrencliments ; furthermore, 
he overran a great part of Sicily, brougbt cities over 
from the Carthaginians, and was everywhere vic- 
torious over those who ventured to oppose him. 
Some time afterwards he made a prisoner of a certain 
Damippus, a Spartan who tried to sail away from 
Syracuse. The Syracusans sought to ransom this 
man back, and during the frequent meetings and 
conferences which he held with them about the 
matter, Marcellus noticed a certain tower that was 
carelessly guarded, into which men could be secretly 
introduced, since the wall near it was easy to sur- 
mount. When, therefore, in his frequent approaches 
to it for holding these conferences, the height of the 
tower had been carefully estimated, and ladders had 
been prepared, he seized his opportunity when the 
Syracusans were celebrating a festival in honour of 
Artemis and were given over to winc and sport, and 
before they knew of his attempt not only got pos- 
session of the tower, but also filled the wall round 
about with armed men, before the break of day, and 
cut his way through the Hexapyla. When the Syra- 
cusans perceived this and began to run about con- 
fusedly, he ordered the trumpets to sound on all 
sides at once and thus put them to flight in great 
terror, believing as they did that no part of the city 
remained uncaptured.! There remained, however. 


1 Cf, Polybius, viii, 37 ; Livy, xxv. 23 f. 
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^ 7 
TÒ kaprepoTraTOov Kal KANMOTOV Kal péyio Tov 
kd ^ ^ ` b , * 
(jAxpa&tvi) kaXsirat) dua TÒ TeTeiyioĝat Tpos 
M M ` M t 
Thy €&m Torey, 5 TO uév Néav, tò be Túypw 
3 
óvouátovat. 
T T7 e X ^ 
XIX. Kal rovrov éyopévov dpa dae bia TOv 
^ e t 
‘Efarvov ó MáprkeXXos katye, paxapifapevos 
rò tov ud éavtòv yepovwv. aÙTÒS uévTOL 
Aéyerat KaTLOMY Avwbev kal mepiorefrápevos TÄS 
f ` , N M r 3 M ` 
mokews TO péyelos Kal TO Ka&XNXos éÉmi TONU 
^ ^ + ca ld 
daxpvocae TQ pédAdovTe yivecPat ovprabyoas, 
Pr ^ , 
éyvonaas otov eE otov oyĝua Kab poppy àpeirer 
META pixpòv VIO TOD avparoméGov Siadhopybeica. 
TÓv yap "yeuóvov ovdels pev HY 0 TOALODV vav- 
^ ^ » + 
Ti000Üa. Tois aTpaTiwTats altovpevars ôt &p- 
A a V oS ` - 
mayis apernGivat, Tool 66 Kal mvproXetv kai 
, ` A X 
kataokamTteiw ékéXevor. adda ToÙTOV pev ovéde 
D ` , r ^ 
Saws 7poc5kaTo Tov Xoyov o MapkeXXos, para 
v ^ 
86 dxwv fiacÜcig ESwmxev aro wpuudrov xai 
avdpatosev apedeiabat, TÀv de éXevÜépov ow- 
pürov àmetrev dxpacGat, kal GekeXeUgaTo ure 
vrokretval Tiva. TE atc yUvai ure àvópamo- 
dSicacbat Xvpakovatov. 
4 , e 
Où uw àXXà kavmep oŬT@ petptacat Sofas 
rf r "^ ^ + M 
aixTpa máoyew Tryeiro THY TOMw, Kal TO ovp- 
^ M er 
madoty kai TO avvaMyobUv opos Ev TOTOUTH peyé- 
Bee yapas ý yux) epawev opüvros év Bpayet 
xpóvo TOANAS Kal AauTpas adavicpov evdac- 
^ ^ 
povias. RéyeTat yap ove éXárrova ToÜTOV Ù TOV 
e , M P: , , ^ 
Ücrepov amo Kapyn6ovos GuadoprÜévra mXobTov 
Li M M ` Y r , M 
yevéeaÜav xal yap THY àXMAmv TÓMw ov perà 
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the strongest, most beautiful, and largest part (called 
Achradina), because it had Desi fortified on the side 
towards the outer city, one part of which they call 
Neapolis, and another Tyche. 

XIX. When these parts also were in his possession, 
at break of day Marcellus went down into the city 
through the Hexapyla, congratulated by the officers 
ifideP him. He himself, however, as he looked 
down from the heights and surveyed the great and 
beautiful city, is said to have wept much in com- 
miseration of its impending fate, bearing in mind 
how greatly its form and appearance would change 
in a little while, after his army had sacked it. For 
among his officers there was not a man who had the 
courage to oppose the soldiers’ demand for a harvest 
of plunder, nay, many of them actually urged that 
the city should be burned and razed to the ground. 
This proposal, however, Marcellus would not tolerate 
at all, but much against his will, and under com- 
pulsion, he permitted booty to be made of property 
and slaves, although he forbade his men to lay 
hands on the free citizens, and strictly ordered 
them neither to kill nor outrage nor enslave any 
Syracusan. 

However, although he seems to have acted with 
such moderation, he thought that the city suffered a 
lamentable fate, and amidst the great rejoicing of 
his followers his spirit nevertheless evinced its 
sympathy and commiseration when he saw a great 
and glorious prosperity vanishing in a bricf time. 
For it is said that no less wenlth was carried away 
from Syracuse now than at a later time from Car- 
thage; for not long afterwards! the rest of the city 


! In 219 5.c,, the siege having lasted nearly three years. 
Cf. Livy, xxv. 24-31. 
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TOÀUVP xpóvov áXoUcav èk mpoOocías éBi4cavro 
Stapraca, mav tv DactkukQv ypnuáTteær 
raðra 0é eis TO 9puoctov eEnpéðn. 

Maddota 06 Tò ’Apytundous malos nviace 
MapkeXXov. étuye pèr yap avtos tt Kal’ éavróv 
dvackomÓv émi OÓwwypauuaros kai TÀ Üeopía 
dedwxws dua tHv Te O.dvouav Kal THY mpócoYuv 
ov TponoÜero THY xaraópousv tev “Pwpatwr 
ovee THY dAwow THs Tews, Adve bé mio rávros 
QUT@ OcTpaTioTOU xal keXevovrOs akoXovÜeiv 
mpos MapxeddXov oùe éfoóXero mpw ù reAécat 
TO TpófA»ua Kal KaTaaTHoaL Tpós THY dsr0- 
Oefir, 6 66 opytabets xai amacápevos TO Eidos 
aveiev avTOv. —Érepot uév ovv Aéyouoww émi- 
cTiva. uév eUÜUe ws amokTevoUvra Eubhynpn tov 
‘Popaiov, éxctvov Ò ióóvra SetcÜat kal avte- 
BoXetr advayetvat Bpayvy xpóvov, ws pu karta- 
Airy TO ẸnToúpevov uteres kal aBewpyrtov, Tov È 
ov jporricavra Staypicacbat. Kal Tpitos dor) 
Aóyos, ws KoutCovTs mpos Madpxedrrov abTQ TÓV 
ua8nuaTuc)v opydvev oKxiOnpa Kal chaipas kal 
yavias, ais évapuorTe, TÒ ToU Alou péyebos mpos 
THY OY, CTPATLATAL TEpiTLYOVTES Kal ypvaiov 
év TO Tevyer Oofavres dépew améxtevav. Ott 
pévtot MápkeXAXos ijynoe xai Tov avdtoyepa 
roD dvOpós aTeoTpády xaÜdmep évagi, tous O6 
OLKELOUS avevpav ériunaev, ouoXosyetrat. 

XN, Tov 86 “Popaiwy toils éxróe àvÜpomrow 
dea pèv elvat mwodepov uerayeuptoaaDat xal 
hoBepar eie yetpas éAQetv voyutouévov, eivyvo- 
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was betrayed and taken and subjected to pillage, 
excepting the royal treasure ; this was converted 
into the public treasury. 

But what most of all afflicted Marcellus was the 
death of Archimedes. For it chanced that he was 
by himself, working out some problem with the aid 
of a diagram, and having fixed his thoughts and his 
eyes as well upon the matter of his study, he was 
not aware of the incursion of the Romans or of the 
capture of the city. Suddenly a soldier came upon 
him and ordered him to go with him to Marcellus. 
This Archimedes refused to do until he had worked 
out his problem and established his demonstration, 
whereupon the soldier flew into a passion, drew his 
sword, and dispatehed him. Others, however, say 
that the Roman came upon him with drawn sword 
threatening to kill him at once, and that Archimedes, 
when he saw him, earnestly besought him to wait a 
little while, that he might not lcave the result that 
he was secking incomplete and without demon- 
stration; but the soldier paid no heed to him and 
made an end of him. There is also a third story, 
that as Archimedes was carrying to Marcellus some 
of his mathematical instruments, such as sun-dials 
and spheres and quadrants, by means of which he 
made the magnitnde of the sun appreciable to the 
eye, some soldiers fell in with him, and thinking 
that he was carrying gold in the box, slew him. 
However, it is generally agreed that Marcellus was 
afflicted 'at his death, and turned away from his 
slayer as from a polluted person, and sought out the 
kindred of Archimedes and paid them honour. 

XX. The Homans were considered by foreign 
peoples to be skilful in carrying on war and for- 
midable fighters; but of gentleness and humanity 
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uoc Urge 66 Kal diXavOpertas Kal NWS MOMTLKÌS 
áperijs UTodetypata pù Sedwxdtav, mpatos Ookei 
tote Mdpxeddos vrodetEar Tois “EAnot Sexato- 
e ` ^ m 
répous ‘Pwpaious. obTo yàp éxpijro rois Tvp- 
P, * ^ * t ^ ? , 
Bddrovet Kai vrocaUTG Kal TONELS Kat LOLWTAS 
? , " Y EA I A i ^ ^ 
ebepyyéraev WATE, ei TL Tepl” Evvav 7) Meyapets 1j 
» / 
Svpaxovalous čpyov ty eipyacpevov ove ÈTLELKÈS 
^ ^ ^ ? / ~ E 
avrois, TOUTO TOv TeT0vÜOTov aitia pAXXor 7) 
^ , ^ 
Tay TeroinKotur Ooketv yeyovévar, prncOijcopat 
NY oe 4 3 * ^ r , M ^ bw M 
cè Eves ard TOAK@Y. Torts €oTt TS ZikeALas 
J LE , a , f * ld ` ^ ^ 
Eyyviov où peyadn, àpyata è mavu kai bia Oedv 
1 , v ô m «^ ^ , 16 
émióáveiav évGoEos, às Kadovor patépas.  tópvpa 
^ , , 
Aéyera. Kpntay yevéaÜat TO lepov: nal Xoyxas 
^ M 
Tivàs éOeikvucav Kal kpá») yarka, TÀ pèv EyovTa 
H / H 
Mnpiovov, rà è OdAEov, rovréa riw 'O8vaaéws, 
, ^ ^ f 
émvypaoás, ávareÜewórov tats Üeais. tavTny 
i , + ` 
mpoÜvuórara Kxapyndovifovcav Nixias, avnp 
"pGTos TOV not, neie petabéabat pos 
^ + 
‘Pouaiovs, avadavéov év rais éxxdynotats Tap- 
pnoiaķouevos xat kars ppovoðvras éfedeyyuw 
k Lj f t ` , ` , 
tous bzevavriovs. oi 06 dofovyevor THY Ovvaguv 
avroU xai thy otav éflovXevcavTo cvvapmracat 
^ ^ [g LI 
«ai rapadotvar Tois Poiri£uv. aicĝopevos obv o 
, » ^ , , Li € fd 
Nixias 469 kal rapadvAaTTopevoy 467)AwWs éavróüv, 
3$ E] ^ , ` ^ / 
eFédepev ev pavepô dovyous mepl Tay paTépov 
? 
dverritnoeious, kai TOAAG Tos THY voutfomevyny 
emipaverav kal 80f£av ws aniotav Kal Katagpo- 
vv émpattev, 9O9ouévev TOV eyOpav ote T»V 
^ > 
ueyicTyv aitiay avTog ê éavróv wy meloeTat 
^ , M ^ M A t. 
mapeîye, yeyovorwv G6 Tay Mpos THY GUXMmQYrww 
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and, in a word, of civil virtues, they had given no 
proofs, and at this time Marcellus seems to have been 
the first to show the Greeks that the Romans were 
the more observant of justice. For such was his 
treatment of those who had to do with him, and so 
many were the benefits which he conferred both 
upon cities and private persons, that, if the people of 
Enna or Megara or Syracuse met with any indignities, 
the blame for these was thought to belong to the 
sufferers rather than to the perpetrators. And I 
will mention one instance out of many. There is a 
city of Sicily called Engyium, not large, but very 
ancient, and famous for the appearance there of 
goddesses, who are called Mothers.! The temple is 
said to have been built by Cretans, and certain spears 
were shown there, and bronze helmets; some of 
these bore the name of Meriones, and others that of 
Ulysses (that is, Odysseus), who had consecrated 
them to the goddesses. This city, which most 
ardently favoured the Carthaginian cause, Nicias, its 
leading citizen, tried to induce to go over to the 
Romans, speaking openly and boldly in the assemblies 
and arguing the unwisdom of his opponents. But 
they, fearing his influence and authority, planned to 
arrest him and deliver him up to the Carthaginians. 
Nicias, accordingly, becoming aware at once of their 
design and of their secret watch upon him, gave 
utterance in public to unbecoming speeches about 
the Mothers, and did much to show that he re- 
jected and despised the prevalent belief in their 
manifestations, his enemies meanwhile rejoicing 
that he was making himself most to blame for his 


D 
coming fate. But just as they were ready to arrest 


! Magna Mater, the Cretan Rhaea, often confounded with 
the Phrygian Cybele. Cf. Diodorus, iv. 79, 5-7. 
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Tolan mv pev éxxdyoia Tav moMT&v, o be 
Nixtas uera£o Te Àéyov Kal cup Boureven 7 pos 
Tov oaov eEaidyns ad iie ete T yv TÒ góna, 
Kak pipor ran mov, otov ELK OS, jouxtas gov 
éxmAyjEei ryevoperns, Tv Kepan emápas «ai 
mepievenykav, Vmorpóno pavi kai Bapeia, KaTa 
puepüv c urreirav Kal Tapoğórvov TÓV xor, QS 
éwpa ppixy kai quom) kaTexópevov TO Ocarpov, 
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him, an assembly of the citizens was held, and here 
Nicias, right in the midst of some advice that he was 
giving to the people, suddenly threw himself upon 
the ground, and after a little while, amid the silence 
and consternation which naturally prevailed, lifted 
his head, turned it about, and spoke in a low and 
trembling voice, little by little raising and sharpening 
its tones. And when he saw the whole audience 
struck dumb with horror, he tore off his mantle, rent 
his tunie, and leaping up half naked, ran towards 
the exit from the theatre, erying out that he was 
pursued by the Mothers. No man venturing to lay 
hands upon him or even to come in his way, out of 
superstitious fear, but all avoiding him, he ran out to 
the gate of the city, freely using all the cries and 
gestures that would become a man possessed and 
crazed. His wife also, who was privy to his scheme, 
taking her children with her, first prostrated herself 
in supplication before the temples of the gods, and 
then, pretending to seek her wandering husband, no 
man hindering her, went safely forth out of the city. 
Thus they all escaped to Marcellus at Syracuse. 
But when Marcellus, after many transgressions and 
insults on the part of the men of Engyiam, came and 
put them all in chains in order to punish them, then 
Nicias, standing by, burst into tears, and finally, 
clasping the hands and knees of Marcellus, begged 
the lives of his fellow citizens, beginning with his 
enemies. Marcellus relented, set them all free, and 
did their city no harm ; he also bestowed upon Nicias 
ample lands and many gifts. At any rate, this story 
is told by Poseidonius the philosopher. 

XXI. When Marcellus was recalled by the Romans 
to the war in their home territories, he carried back 
with him the greater part and the most beautiful of 
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l udyior’ ayaddy with Coraós, as in the Cimon, iv. 4: 
uéyioTá re ayabdy, 
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the dedieatory offerings in Syracuse, that they might 
grace his triumph and adorn his city. For before 
this tine Rome neither had nor knew about such 
elegant and exquisite productions, nor was there any 
love there for such graceful and subtle art; but filled 
full of barbarie arms and bloody spoils, and crowned 
round about with memorials and trophies of triumphs, 
she was not a gladdening or a reassuring sight, nor 
one for unwarlike and luxurious spectators. Indeed, 
as Epaminondas called the Boeotian plain a “dancing 
floor of Ares,” and as S e speaks of Ephesus 
as a “work-shop of war," so, it seems to me, one 
might at that time have called Rome, in the lan- 
guage of Pindar, “a precinct of much-warring 
Ares.”2 Therefore with the common people Mar- 
cellus won more favour because he adorned the city 
with objects that had Hellenic grace and charm and 
fidelity ; but with the elder citizens Fabius Maximus 
was more popular. For he neither disturbed nor 
brought away anything of this sort from Tarentum, 
when that city was taken, but while he carried off 
the money and the other valuables, he suffered the 
statues to remain in their places, adding the well- 
known saying: “Let us ieave these gods in their 
anger for the Tarentines."? And they blamed Mar- 
ellus, first, because he made the city odious, in 
that not only men, but even gods were led about in 
her triumphal processions like captives; and again, 
because, when the people was accustomed only to 
war or agriculture, and was inexperienced in luxury 
and ease, but, like the Heracles of Euripides, was 
* Plain, unadorned, in a great crisis brave and true," * 

1 Hell. iii, 4,17. ® Pyth ti, lf. 

5 Of, the Fabius Maximus, xxii. 5. 

4 A fragment of the lost Licymuius of Euripides (Nauck, 
Trag. Gree, Frag.? p. 507). 
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1 abrás Coraés and Bekker, following Stephanus, have 
abrois (agreed with them). 
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he made them idle and full of glib talk about arts 
and artists, so that they spent a great part of the 
day in such clever disputation. Notwithstanding such 
censure, Marcellus spoke of this with pride even to 
the Greeks, declaring that he had taught the igno- 
rant Romans to admire and honour the wonderful 
and beautiful productions of Greece. 

XXIL But when the enemies of Marcellus opposed 
his triumph, because something still remained to be 
done in Sicily and a third triumph would awaken 
jealousy, he consented of his own accord to conduct 
the complete and major triumph to the Alban mount, 
but to enter the city in the minor triumph; this 
is called “eua” by the Greeks, and “ova” by the 
Romans. In conducting it the general does not 
mount upon a four-horse chariot, nor wear a wreath 
of laurel, nor have trumpets sounding about him; 
but he goes afoot with shoes on, accompanied by the 
sound of exceeding many flutes, and wearing a 
wreath of myrtle, so that his appearance is unwarlike 
and friendly rather than terrifying. And this is the 
strongest proof to my mind that in ancient times the 
two triunphs were distinguished, not by the magni- 
tude, but by the manner, of the achievements which 
they celebrated. For those who won the mastery by 
fighting and slaying their enemies celebrated, as it 
would seein, that martial and terrible triumph, after 
wreathing their arms and their men with abundant 
laurel, just as they were wont to do when they 
purified their armies with lustral rites; while to 
those generals who had had no need of war, but had 
brought everything to a good issue by means of con- 
ference, persuasion, and argument, the law awarded 


! Of, the Crassus, xi. 8. The later Latin name was 
'ovatlo." 
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the privilege of conducting, like a paean of thanks- 
giving, this unwarlike and festal procession. For 
the flute is an instrument of peace, and the myrtle is 
a plant of Aphrodite, who more than all the other 
gods abhors violence and wars. And this minor 
triumph is called “ova,” not from the Greek “ euas- 
mos," as most think (since they conduct the major 
triumph also with songs and cries of “eua!’’), but 
the name has been wrested by the Greeks into con- 
formity with their speech, since they are persuaded 
that something of the honour has to do with Diony- 
sus also, whom they call Euius and Thriambus. 
This, however, is not the true explanation ; but it 
was the custom for commanders, in celebrating the 
major triumph, to sacrifice an ox, whereas in the minor 
triumph they sacrificed a sheep. Now, the Roman 
name for sheep is “ova,” and from this circumstance 
the lesser triumph is called ova.! And it is worth 
our while to notice that the Spartan lawgiver 
appointed his sacrifices in a manner opposite to that 
of the Romans. For in Sparta a returning general 
who had accomplished his pians by cunning decep- 
tion or persuasion, sacrificed an ox ; he who had won 
by fighting, a cock. For although they were most 
warlike, they thought an exploit accomplished by 
means of argument and sagacity greater and more 
becoming to a man than one achieved by violence 
and valour. How the case really stands, I leave an 
open question. 

XXIII. While Marcellus was serving as consul for 
the fourtli time,? his enemies induced the Syracusans 
to come to Rome and accuse and denounce him 
before the senate for terrible wrongs which they 


1 It is hardly necessary to say that Plutarch's etymology, 
as often, is worthless. 3 In 210 B.C. 
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had suffered contrary to the terms of surrender. [t 
chanced, then, that Marcellus was performing a 
sacrifice on the Capitol, but, the senate being still in 
session, the Syracusans hurried before it and begged 
that they might have a hearing and justice. The 
colleague of Marcellus tried to have them expelled, 
angrily explaining that Marcellus was not present; 
but Marcellus, when he heard of it, came at once. 
And first, sitting as consul in his curule chair, he 
transacted the routine business; then, when this was 
all ended, coming down from his curule chair and 
taking his stand as a private citizen in the place 
where men under accusation usually plead their 
cause, he gave the Syracusans opportunity to press 
their charge. But they were terribly confounded by 

his dignity and confidence, and thought him yet 
more formidable and hard to confront in his robe of 
purple than he had been irresistible in arms. How- 
ever, being encouraged by the rivals of Marcellus, 
they began their denunciation and rehearsed their 
demands for justice, which were mingled with much 
lamentation. The gist of their plea was that, 
although they were allies and friends of the Romans, 
they had suffered at the hands of Marcellus what 
other generals allowed many of their enemies to 
escape. To this Marcellus made answer that in 
return for many injuries which they had done to the 
Romans, they had suffered nothing except w hat men 
whose city has been taken by storm in war cannot 
possibly be prevented from suffering ; and that their 
city had been so taken was their own fault, because 
they had refused to listen to his many exhortations 
and persuasions. For it was not by their tyrants that 
they had been forced into war, nay, they had elected 
those very tyrants for the purpose of going to war. 
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1 in’ éxelvou, Exe bracketed by Bekker. 
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When the speeches were ended, aud the Svra- 
cusans, as the custom was, withdrew froin the senate, 
Marcellus went forth with them, after giving to his 
colleague the presidency of the senate, and lingered 
before the doors of the senate-house, allowing no 
change in his accustomed demeanour either because 
he feared the sentence, or was angry with the Svra- 
cusans, but with complete gentleness and decorum 
awaiting the issue of the case. And when the votes 
had been cast, and he was proclaimed not guilty, the 
Syracusans fell at his feet, begging him with tears to 
remit his wrath against the embassy there present, 
and to take pity on the rest of the city, which always 
was mindful of favours conferred upon it and grateful 
for them. Marcellus, accordingly, relented, and was 
reconciled with the embassy, aud to the rest of the 
Syracusans was ever afterwards constant in doing 
good. The freedom, also, which he had restored to 
them, as well as their laws and what was left of their 
possessions, the senate confirmed to them. Where- 
fore Marcellus received many surpassing honours 
from them, and particularly they made a law that 
whenever he or any one of his descendants should set 
foot in Sicily, the Syracusans should wear garlands 
and sacrifice to the gods. 

XXIV. After this he moved at once against Han- 
nibal. And although almost all the other consuls 
and commanders, after the disaster at Cannae, made 
the avoidance of all fighting their sole plan of cam- 
paign against this antagonist, and no one had the 
courage to engage in a pitched battle with him, 
Marcellus himself took the opposite course, thinking 
that before the time thought necessary for destroving 
Hannibal had elapsed, Italy would insensibly be 
worn out by him. He thought, too, that Fabius, by 
making safety his constant aim, was not taking the 
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right course to heal the malady of the country, since 
the extinction of the war for which he waited would 
be coincident with the exhaustion of Rome, just as 
physicians who are timid and afraid to apply reme- 
dies, consider the consumption of the pel 
powers to be the abatement of the disease. First, 
then, he took the large cities of the e cies which 
had revolted, and got possession of great quantities ot 
grain which had been stored in them, besides money, 
and the three thousand soldiers of Hannibal who 
were guarding them. Next, after Hannibal had 
slain the proconsul Gnaeus Fulvius himself in Apulia, 
together with eleven military tribunes, and had cut 
to pieces the greater part of his army, Marcellus sent 
letters to Rome bidding the citizens be of good 
courage, for that he hinnsele was already on the 
march to rob Hannibal of his joy. Livy says! that 
when these letters were read, they did not take 
away the grief of the Romans, but added to their 
fear; for they thought their present danger as much 
greater than the past as Marcellus was superior to 
Fulvius. But Marcellus, as he had written, at once 
pursued Hannibal into Lucania, and came up with 
him, and as he found him occupying a secure position 
on heights about the city of Numistro, he himself 
eneamped in the plain. ‘On the following day he 
was first to array his forces when Hannibal came 
down into the plain, and fought a battle with 2 
which, though indecisive, was desperate and long 

for their engagement began at the third hour, and 
was with difficulty ended when it was already dark. 
But at daybreak | Marcellus led his army forth again, 
put them in array among the dead bodies of the 
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slain, and challenged Hannibal to fight it out with 
him for the vietory. And when Hannibal withdrew 
his forces, Marcellus stripped the dead bodies of 
the enemy, buried those of his own men, and 
pursued him again. And though his adversary 
laid many ambushes for him, he escaped them all, 
and by getting the advantage of him in all the 
skirmishes, won admiration for himself. For this 
reason, too, when the consular elections drew near, 
the senate decided that it was better to recall the 
other consul from Sicily than to disturb Marcellus tn 
his grappling with Hannibal, and when he was come, 
it bade him declare Quintus Fulvius dictator. 

Fer a dictator cannot be chosen either by the 
people or by the senate, but one of the consuls or 
praetors comes before the assembled people and 
names as dictator the one whom he himself decides 
upon. And for this reason the one so named is 
called “ dictator," from the Latin * dicere," to name 
or declare. Some, however, say that the dictator is 
so named because he puts no question to vote or 
show of hands, but ordains and declares of his own 
authority that which seems good to him; for the 
orders of magistrates, which the Greeks call * dia- 
tagmata,” the Romans call “edicta.” 

XXV. But the colleague of Marcellus, who had 
come back from Sicily, wished to appoint another 
man as dictator, and being unwilling to have his 
opinion overborne by force, sailed off by night to 
Sicily. Under these circumstances the people named 
Quintus Fulvius as dictator, and the senate wrote to 
Marcellus bidding him confirm the nomination. He 
consented, proclaimed Quintus Fulvius dictator, and 
so confirmed the will of the people; he himself was 
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appointed proconsul again forthe ensuing year.! He 
then inade an agreement with Fabius Maximus that, 
while Fabius should make an attempt upon Taren- 
tum, he himself, by diverting Hannibal and engaging 
with him, should prevent him from coming to the 
relief of that place. He came up with Hannibal at 
Canusium, and as his adversary often shifted his 
camp dud declined battle, he threatened him con- 
tinually, and at last, by harassing him with his 
skirmishers, drew him out of his entrenchments. 
But thongh battle was offered and accepted, night 
parted the combatants, and next day Marcellus ap- 
peared again with his army drawn up in battle array ; 
so that Hannibal, in distress, called his Carthaginians 
together and besought them to make their fighting 
that day surpass all their previous struggles. “ For 
you see," lie said, “that we cannot even take breath 
after all our victories, nor have respite though we 
are in the mastery, unless we drive this man 
away.’ 

After this they joined battle and fought. And it 
would seem that Marcellus made an unseasonable 
movement during the action, and so met with 
disaster. For when his right wing was hard pressed, 
he ordered one of his legions to move up to the 
front. This change of position threw his army into 
confusion and gave the victory to the enemy, who 
slew twenty-seven hundred of the Romans. Mar- 
cellus then withdrew to his camp, called his army 
together, and told them that he saw before him 
many Roman arms and Roman bodies, but not a 
single Roman. And when they asked for his pardon, 
he refused to give it while they were vanquished, 
but promised to do so if they should win a victory, 


1 900 r.c. 
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assuring them that on the morrow they should fight 
again, in order that their countrymen might hear of 
their victory sooner than of their flight. At the 
close of his speech, moreover, he gave orders that 
rations of barley instead of wheat should be given to 
the cohorts that had been worsted. Therefore, 
though many were in a wretched and dangerous 
plight after the battle, there was not a man of 
them, thev say, to whom the words of Marcellus did 
not give more pain than his wounds.) 

NAVI. At daybreak the searlet tunic, the usual 
signal of impending battle, was displayed, the co- 
horts under disgrace begged and obtained tor them- 
selves the foremost position in the line, and the 
tribunes led forth the rest of the army and put them 
in array, On hearing of this Hannibal said: * O 
Hercules! what ean be done with a man who knows 
not how to bear either his worse or his better 
fortune? For he is the only man who neither gives 
a respite when he is victorious, nor takes it when he 
is vanquished, but we shall always be fighting with 
him, as it seems, since both his courage in sueeess 
and his shame in defeat are made reasons for bold 
undertaking”. Then the forces engaged ; and since 
the meu fought with equal success, Hannibal ordered 
his elephants to be stationed in the van, and to be 
driven against the ranks of the Romans. A great 
press and much confusion at once arose among their 
foremost lines, but one of the tribunes, Flavius by 
name, snatched up a standard, confronted the 
elephants, smote the leader with the iron spike of 
the standard, and made him wheel about. The 
beast dashed into the one behind him and threw 
the whole onset into confusion. Observing this, 
Marcellus ordered his eavalry to charge at full speed 


1 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 12 and 13 
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upon the disordered mass and throw the enemy still 
more into confusion., The horsemen made a brilliant 
eharge and eut the Carthaginians down as far as to 
their camp, and the greatest slaughter among them 
was caused by their killed and wounded elephants.! 
For more than eight thousand are said to have been 
slain ; and on the Roman side three thousand were 
killed, and almost al were wounded. ‘This gave 
Hannibal opportunity to break camp quietly im the 
night and move to a great distance from Marcellus, 
For Mareellus was unable to pursue him, owing to 
the multitude of his wounded, but w dew by easy 
mareles into Campania, and spent the summer at 
Sinuessa recuperating his soldiers. 

XXVII. But Hannibal, now that he had torn him- 
self away from Marcellus, made free use of his army, 
and going fearlessly round about, wasted all Italy 
with fire. Meantime, at Rome, Marcellus was in ill 
repute, and his enemies incited Publieius Bibulus, 
one of the tribunes of tlie people, a powerful speaker 
and a man of violence, to bring a denuneiation 
against him. This man held frequent assemblies of 
the people and tried to persuade them to put the 
forees of Marcellus in charge of another general, 
“since Marcellus," as he said, “after giving himself 
a little exercise in the war, has withdrawn from it as 
from a palaestra, and betaken himself to warm baths 
for refreshment.” On learning of this, Marcellus left. 
his legates in charge of his army, while he himself 
went up to Rome to make answer to the aceusations 
against him. There he found an impeaehment 
prepared against him whieh was drawn from these 
accusations. Accordingly, on a day set for the trial, 
when the people had come together in the F laminian 


| Five were killed, according to Livy, xxvii. 14, 
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circus, Bibulus rose up and denounced him. Then 
Marcellus spoke bricHy and simply in his own de- 
fence, and the Jeading and most reputable citizens, 
with great boldness of speech and in glowing terms, 
exhorted the people not to show themselves worse 
judges than the enemy by convicting Marcellus of 
cowardice, whom alone of their leaders Hannibal 
avoided, and continually contrived not to fight with 
him, that he might fight with ihe rest. When these 
speeches were ended, the accuser was so far dis- 
appointed in his hope of obtaining the verdict that 
Marcellus was not only acquitted of the charges 
against him, bnt aetually appointed consul for the 
fifth time! 

XXVIII. After assuming his office, he first quelled 
a great agitation for revolt in Etruria, and visited 
and pacified the cities there; next, he desired to 
dedicate to Honour and Virtue a temple that he had 
built out of his Sicilian spoils, but was prevented by 
the priests, who would not consent that two deities 
should oceupy one temple; he therefore began to 
build another temple adjoining the first, although 
he resented the priests’ opposition and regarded it 
as ominous. And indeed many other portents dis- 
turbed him : sundry temples were struck by light- 
ning, and in that of Jupiter, mice had gnawed the 
gold; it was reported also that an ox had uttered 
human speech, and that a boy had been born with 
an elephant's head; moreover, in their expiatory 
rites and sacrifices, the seers received bad omens, 
and therefore detained him at Rome, though he was 
all on fire and impatient to be gone.? For no man 
ever had such a passion for any ‘thing as he had for 
fighting a decisive battle with Hannibal. This was 


1 Por 208 r.c. Cf. Livy, xxvii. 20, 
2 CE Livy, xxvii, 11 ; 25. 
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Oveipov HV avTQ kai perà diXov kal avvapyóvraov 
ëv BovXevgua xai uia mpòs ÜcoUs uv, raparat- 
Tóuevov 'Avvífav Xafietv.  j0tava 0. äv pot doer 
Tetxous évos dj rivos Xdpakos djdorépois ois 
cTpaTeUuact mepireÜévros ÓuayoviaacÜat, kal el 
43) T0XX fis èv dn neo Tos UTApYe G0£ys, wom 
è meipav mapecwxojket ToU wap’ ovtwody Tay 
oTpaTnyav upps yeyovéva Kai Ppdvipos, 
eimov ÄV OTL pepaxiHees alT@ "rpooTeTTOKE 
Kat diXoTiuóTepov máÜos Kata mpeoßúrnyy 
TOTOUTOV. Umép yàp éfjxovra yeyovws ern TÒ 
WET TOV VITUTEVED, 

XXIX. OU uv ara Ouordy kal kaÜapudv 
ay Um w»yyópevov of pavrers yevouévov é£X0e perà 
Tov guvapyovtos él tov mOXeuov, kal TONG 
ueraEU Barrías Todkews kai Bevucias katijuevov 
pete tov '"Avvifav. ó 86 eic payny uiv où 
«arTéBatvev, aicbouevos 86 mrepzouévyv br’ adtav 
arpatiav émi Aoxpous TOUS "Emifeduplous, cata 
Tov mepi Hern Mav Xódov upets evédpas mevra- 
KOT LOUS kat ÖLT XAMOUS dTÉKTELve.  TOÜTO Map- 

; : x ; 
keXAay e£éóepe TÊ Gund pos Thy paynv, kal 
"rpod ryev apas éyyvrépo rv Óvragav. 

"Hv 8é uera£) rv acparoséGav Xóbos emici- 
Ks pèv ebepiis, Uis. Sè marrobBamijs üvdv eos" 
eixe è Kal gkomás Tepixduveis ew audorepa, 
Kat vawuTwy Ureoatvovro miyya kaTappeovTov. 
eGavpatov od» of ‘Pwwato: AvviBav dre T POT OS 
éAov evgud TómOr oUTOS ov KG TÉG X€v, GAN amé- 
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his dream at night, his one subject for deliberation 
with friends and colleagues, his one appeal to the 
gods, namely, that he might find Hannibal drawn up 
to meet him. And 1 think he would have been 
most pleased to have the struggle decided with both 
armies enclosed by a single wall or rampart; and if 
he had not been full already of abundant honour, 
and if he had not given abundant proof that he 
could be compared with any general whomsoever in 
solidity of judgement, I should have said that he 
had fallen a victim to a youthful ambition that ill 
became such a great age as his. For he had passed 
his sixtieth year when he entered upon his fifth 
consulship.! 

XXIX. However, after the ceremonies of sacrifice 
and purification which the seers prescribed had been 
performed, he set out with his colleague for the war, 
and gave much annoyance to Hannibal in his en- 
campment between Bantia and Venusia. Hannibal 
would not give battle, but having been made aware 
that the Romans had sent some troops against Locri 
Epizephyrii, he set an ambush for them at the hill 
of Petelia, and slew twenty-five hundred of them. 
This filled Marcellus with mad desire for the battle, 
and breaking camp, he brought his forces nearer to 
the enemy. 

Between the camps was a hill which could be 
made tolerably secure, and was full of all sorts of 
woody growth ; it had also lookout-places that sloped 
in either direction, and streams of water showed 
themselves running down its sides. The Romans 
therefore wondered that Hannibal, who had come 
first to a plaee of natural advantages, had not oc- 
cupied it, but left it in this way for his enemies. 


1 In 208 B.C. 
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3 ere rois moXeuíow. TO 56 dpa kaXóv wey év- 
c TpaTonebeaaL TÓ Xtoptov épaivero, TOoAU O6 
epeirzov évyeüpe0cav Kal 7 pos TOUTO pAXXOv 
avro xpo Mat BovXójevos eve noe THY Anv 
Kal Tas KoLAdOaS EKOVTLT TOY T€ TodAGY Kat 
AayXopopar, TET ELT LEVOS éráfea bat V evdviav 
auTa Ta Ywpla TOUS "Pepaíovs. oveé árceyreba Un 
The éX«tOos eU Us yàp 2 TONUS €v TÔ g7pao- 
TES TOV ‘Popaiwv Aóyos cs Xp». TO YXopLov 
KaTahapBaverr, Kal Leo rpa riy yovv óca TÀXeove- 
KTHTOVTL TOUS TOAELLOUS, paMoTta m eet 
OT PATOTECEVTAVTES, el 66 gun, retXicavres Tov 
Aopov. ebo€er oby TQ Mapxéd\do per’ odlywv 
Ur TOT émeAdaavtt karackéracÓaa. kal AaBov 
Tov avr eGvero: eni To0 T™pwrou TETOVTOS 
tepetov Selxvuciy adr TO "map ovK éxov eda 
" pávris. émiOucapevou òè TÒ Oevrépov 75 TÉ 
Kepari uéyeÜos vrreppues dvéoxe Kat Taha 
pardpa BavpacTós Oeiávy, «ai Avow exetv " 
TOY Tparov $ófos oer. oi è partes TavTa 
pardov pagar Sedrévae Kal Taparred Gat Aap- 
mpotdrav yap em aic yia rots Kai ckvÜpemorá- 
TOLS lepots yyeropévav bron TOV civar THs peta- 
Boris tiv atoriav. ada yap 


A t ^ ^ 
Tò rempwpévoy ot mip, ov cióapoüv aXujoet 
TELVOS, 


cata llivdapon, ener Tov Te gvvápxovra. Kptomi- 
vov Taparağov kal Tov vv XUMapxobrra Kat 
TOUS CULTAPTAS (Tris elxost Kal dtaxoctlovs. wv 
‘Pepatos ovdels Av, adr’ of pèv AANOL Tvppnvot, 
TEC GapükovTa ÔÈ PoeyeAXavot, TEL Pay dpeT hs «al 
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Now, to Hannibal the place did seem good for an 
encampment, but far better for an ambuscade, and 
to this use he preferred to put it. He therefore 
filled its woods and hollows with a large force uf 
javelineers and spearmen, convinced that the place 
of itself would attract the Romans by reason of its 
natural advantages. Nor was he deceived in bis 
expectations ; ; na straightway there was much talk 
in the Roman camp about the necessity of occupying 
the plaee, and they enumerated all the strategic ad- 
vantages which they would gain over their enemies, 
particularly by encamping there, but if not that, by 
fortifving the hill. Marcellus ‘accordingly decided 
to ride up to it with a few horsemen and inspect it. 
So he summoned his diviner and offered sacrifiee, 
and when the first victim had been slain, the diviner 
showed him that the liver had no head. But on his 
sacrificing for the second time, the head of the liver 
was of extraordinary size and the other tokens ap- 
peared to be wonderfully propitious, and the fear 
which the first had inspired seemed to be dissipated. 
But the diviners declared that they were al the 
more afraid of these and troubled by them; for 
when very propitious omens succeeded those which 
were most inauspicious and threatening, the strange- 
ness of the change was ground for suspicion. But 
since, as Pindar says,! 
* Allotted fate not fire, not wall of iron, will 
check,’ 
Marcellus set out, taking with him his colleague 
Crispinus, his son, who was a military tribune, and 
two hundred and twenty horsemen al told. Of 
these, not one was a Roman, but they were all 
Etruscans, except forty men of Fregellae, who had 
1 Fragment 232 (Bergk). 
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WTEWS dei TH MapkéXXo dedwx ores. Dratous 
66 Tob Adpou cal ouunpepods 6YTOS ürmp Kabi- 
HEvOS dvo Gckom)P eiye Tots TONE LOLS, avros 
ov cuvopapevos, kaÜopov 66 tav '"Pouatov To 
aTpaTOTEÓQV. Kal TA ytvomeva rovTOU popdaavTos 
Tois AOY@at, MpoceXavvovta Tov MdápkeXXov 
éacavTes eyyus mpocedOety éEaihuns avéotnaar, 
«ai TepuyvÜévres pa  mavraxó8ev nxovtifor, 
€matov, EÕlwWKOV TOUS devyovras, cvvemAékovTO 
trois UdicTagévots. oùto È toav oi veocapd- 
xovta SpeycAXavoi. «ai TOY Tuppavav elis &v 
dpx$ Ota pea die adrol gvaTpadévres. jusvovro 
Tpo TOP UTaTwY, Xpt oU Kpeorivos pev aKovtt- 
apaci dvat BeBrAnpévos eméotpeyrey ELS puyiy 
Tov (mov, Mapxerrov S€ Tis Aóyxn TÀaTela cià 
TOV TMevpüv | Onjkacev, dv Aaryalay KkaXoDo tv. 
obT« O6 kal TOY PpeyerXAavev oi sreptóvres ÓXtyot 
TaviaTagw aUTÜv ÈV TEcÓvTA XebrOUGOL, Tov Ò 
viüv apmácavTes TeTpwevoy devyovatw mi TO 
c Tparóm e&ov. éyévovro ÔÈ vekpoi uév ov TOAAG 
Tay reg TapuKovTa mhetous, LIN MEMOTOL d€ TOv 
pep paßoúywv TÉVTE, TOY ôè i UmTéOvV eikogt Oveiv 
óovres. eTEAEUTIIOE è Kal Kpiomtvos ek TOV 
Tpavpd Tov oU TOÀXAS ýpépas éertBiwoas. Kab 
mados TOUTO ‘Popatos guvémeae "porepov ov 
yeyores, dudotépous é£ évós dyavos Tous Urdtous 
amodapety, 

XXX. 'AvviBa 6€ tev per adda EXAXLTTOS 
v Novos, Mdpxedrov óc WET TOKEVAL TUG opevos 
QUTOS eEcópa pev ETL Tov TOTOV, Kal TO vekpQ 
TapagTàs kai TOUV Xpóvov THY T€ pev TOU 
coparos karapaÜdov xai to eldos, oUT€ ovv 
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gen Marcellus constant proof of their valour and 
fidelity. Now, the crest of the hill was covered with 
woods, and on its summit a man had heen stationed 
by the enemy to keep a lookout; he could not be 
seen himself, but kept the Roman camp in full view. 
This man, then, told those who lay in ambush what 
was going on, and they, after permitting Marcellus 
to ride close up to them, rose up on a sudden, and 
encompassing him on all sides, hurled their javelins, 
smote with their spears, pursued the fugitives, and 
grappled with those who made resistance. These 
were the forty men of Fregellae, who, though the 
Etruseans at the very outset took to flight, banded 
themselves together and fought in defence of the 
consuls, until Crispinus, smitten with two javelins, 
turned his horse and fled, and Marcellus was run 
through the side with a broad spear (the Latin name 
for which is *lancea "). Then the surviving men 
of Fregellae, few all told, left him where he lay 
dead, snatched up his son who was wounded, and 
Hed to their camp. Hardly more than forty were 
slain, but five lictors were taken prisoners, and 
eighteen horsemen,! Crispinus also died of his 
wounds not many days after. Such a disaster as 
this had never happened to the Romans before: 
both their consuls were killed in a single action. 
XXX. Hannibal made very little account of the 
rest, but when he learned that Marcellus had fallen, 
he ran out to the place himself, and after standing 
by the dead body and surveying for a long time its 
strength and mien, he uttered no boastful speech, 
1 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 26 and 27. 
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&óikev bmepróavor, ore aT yews TÒ xaipov, 
OS dv TIS epyoðn ToÀXÉéutov «al Papùv a ATEKTOVOS, 
éFédbnvev, arr’ émiÜavpdoas tò TapaXoyov THs 
TeAeuTfs Tov pèn SaxtuAov aetrcto, TÒ 66 cya 
KOGMNGAS TpéTOVTL Kõo Kal mepia reiXas evti- 
pos &xavuce xai Ta Aciava cvvÜeisg eis Kahr 
apyupay, kai Xpvaoüv eu BaXàv oTépavov, aTé- 
c Tete T pos TOV viOV. TOY óc Nopddwy reves Tepl- 
TUXOVTES TOÍS Koptfovo Gppnoav apaipeta lat 
TÒ TEÜXOS, ávriXauBavopévav ô éreivov ex Bia bó- 
pevor kal payopevot Stéppirav Ta ÓcTd. mvo- 
pevos òè "AvviBas, Kal TPÒS TOUS ma póvras eim ov, 
* Ovdév dpa duvatov yevéo@ar ükovros eoù,” 
tots m Nopdatw em éÜnxe Oixny, OUKÉTL Ó€ Kops 
7) avAXoryfjs Tay Meyavov épóvria ev, á ws 07) kaTà 
eov Twa kai THS reXevrije Kal TIS dtapias Tapa- 
Aoyos obra TÓ Mapxérr yevopers, TaUTA uéV 
ov ot mept KopmjMov Névera kai, OvaXépiov 
Ma£tipov ioTopikaov AiBtos 66 xal Kaicap ò 
XeBaaós kopol ivar THY vôpiav mpos Tov viov 
elpnKkact Kat Tapia kaum pas. 

EU 8e åváðnpa Maprérñov, ôi xa Tay év Poun 
yupváevov pev év Kata a TIS XuceMas, avdpiayres 
&€ xal mivaKes TOY ÈK Xupakova tay čv Te Sano- 
Opakn Tapa TOUS Beois, obs Ka Beipovs avóuabor, 
kai epi Aívõov év tô (ep@ THs "AOnvas. éxet òè 
avTOU TQ avdpeavee TOUT 5v émvyeypapgévov, ws 
IIoc eiBóuiós bnet, To émiypaupua- 


ObT0s tot Pours ó uéyas, Eéve, matpibos ào Typ, 
ld ^ r 2 13 L 
MapkeXXos eXewov KXavótos èx maTépov, 


1 Of which he afterwards made fraudulent use (Livy, 
xxvii. 28). 
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nor did he manifest his joy at the sight, as one 
might have done who had slain a bitter and trouble- 
some foe ; but after wondering at the unexpected- 
ness of his end, he took off his signet-ring, indeed! 
but ordered the body to be honourably robed, suit- 
ably adorned, and burned. Then he collected the 
remains in a silver urn, placed a golden wreath upon 
it, and sent it back to his son. But some of the 
Numidians fell in with those who were carrying the 
urn and attempted to take it away from tbem, and 
when they resisted, fought with them, and in the 
fierce struggle scattered. the bones far and wide. 
When Hannibal learned of this, he said to the by- 
standers : “ You see that nothing can be done against 
the will of God." Then he punished the Numidians, 
but took no further care to collect and send back 
the remains, feeling that it was at some divine 
behest that Marcellus had died and been deprived 
of burial in this strange manner. Such, then, is 
the account given by Cornelius Nepos and Valerius 
Maximus; but Livy? and Augustus Caesar state 
that the urn was brought to liis son and buried with 
splendid rites. 

Besides the dedications which Marcellus made in 
Rome, there was a gymnasium at Catana in Sicily, 
and statues and paintings from the treasures of Syra- 
cuse both at Samothrace, in the temple of the gods 
called Cabeiri, and at Lindus in the temple of Athena. 
There, too, there was a statue of him, according to 
Poseidonius, bearing this inscription : 


*'Fhis, O stranger, was the great star of his country, 
Rome,—Claudius Marcellus of illustrious line, 


? According to Livy, xxvii, 28, Hannibal buried Marcellus 
on the bill where he was killed. Liv y found many discordant 
accounts of the death of Marcellus (xxvii. 27 /in.). 
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e z 4 a 
énTak. Tav vrrárav apyav èv” Apni dvXd£as, 
` ^ , r r 
TOV ToXUY AVTLTANOLS OF KaTÉXEVE dóvov. 


Tv yap avÜvmarov py, Ñv dis jefe, 7aís TEVTE 
T pooKxatnplO uncer vTarebaus D, TÓ eriypappa 
Toujoas, yévos 8 avtot Xajmpóv äxp } Mapxenr- 
Xov TOU Kaícapos &6eA i600 Bréreivev, ds 'Orra- 
Bias Fw ris Katcapos aedis vids èx Tatou 
MapxéXXov yeryoves, ayopavonav ĝè Pogatew 
éreXevTgoe vupdios, Kaícapos Ovyarpi Xpóvov OU 
TOÀUr c vvoicijoas. eis 6é Tijv avTOU kai prn unv 
'Oxrafta uév 1) púte thy PigXio8nev avéOnxe, 
Kaîcap 66 Géatpov émiypuwas MapkéXXov. 


IITEAOIIIAOY KAI MAPKEAAOY ZYTKPISIS 


I. "Oca uv ouv eokev "nv dvaypad is Eia 
TÓV (c Topy)uévav TEDL MapkéXXov Kai IleXomríbov, 
TaÜTá ETTI. TOV ÜÉ KATA TAS sets kai Ta 58» 
KOLVOT)TOV aarep epapidror ovc OV (xai yap 
avópetot KaL pidorrovor Kal Evpoedets Kai eya- 
Aappoves dud drepor _yeyovacty), EKELVO boferev 
üv &iadopáv EXEL Hóvov, ore Mapxerros uev êv 
morais TOAETLY ÙTOVYELPLOLS yevopévais apayàs 
emoingev, '"Emagetvovóas 66 kai Hedoridas où- 
déva TwTOTE «pa ijo av es amékreivav ODE TO- 
Aet jvépamo&isavro. Aéyovrat 6€ OnBaior poe 
‘Opxopevious à dv otT@ peTaxetpicacGa TaporvTa@v 
EK eL, 

"Ey 86 rais mpáFeat Gavpacth uy Kal ueydXa 
ToU MapkéXAXMov tà mpós KeXrove, ócapévov 
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who seven times held the consular power in 
time of war, and poured much slaughter on 
his foes." 


For the author of the inscription has added hís two 
proconsulates to his five consulates, And his line 
maintained its splendour down to Marcellus the 
nephew of Augustus Caesar, who was a son of 
Caesar's sister Octavia by Caius Marcellus, and who 
died during his aedileship at Rome, having recently 
married a daughter of Caesar. In his honour and to 
his memory Octavia his mother dedicated the library, 
and Caesar the theatre, which bear his naine. 


COMPARISON OF PELOPIDAS AND 
MARCELLUS 


I. Tuis is what I have thought worthy of record 
in what historians say about Marcellus and Pelopidas. 
In their natures and dispositions they were almost 
exactly alike, since both were valiant, laborious, pas- 
sionate, and magnanimous; and there would seem 
to have been this difference only between them, that 
Marcellus committed slaughter in many cities which 
he reduced, while Epaminondas and Pelopidas never 
put any one to death after their victories, nor did 
they sell cities into slavery. And we are told that, 
had they been present, the Thebans would not have 
treated the Orchomenians as they did. 

As for their achievements, those of Marcellus 
against the Gauls were great and astonishing, since 
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"^ ~ t é d m * m , fa 
Tocobrop ARGOS immewy opon Kal relay OALYOLS 
Tol; mep avTOv immebow, Ò padlws ud’ érépov 
atparnyod yeyovós oOx toTépntat, kai TOv àp- 
xovra TOv ToXeuiíev dveXóvros Èv @ TpómQ 
IlexozíGas és rai ev 6punoas émi TaÙTá, Tpoavat- 
pebets Sè rò Too rvpávvov kai malay mporepov 
jj Spdaas. o) uv adda TovTOLS u&v £a TL TAPA- 

^ ^ ` 
BaXetv rà AeDerpa cal 'Teyópas, ésijaveoárovs 

, 
kal peyloTous dyovev, xpupalay 66 aiv Aóxc 
xac pÜcuévqv mpü£iv ook Éyopev TOU MaprkéXXov 
m^ t ^ 
mapafareiv ols lleAow(óas mepi tiw èx dwyijs 
r "m 
xáðoðov xai avaipecw Tv év Ojas rvpávvov 
> "^ 
éxpatev, ĠAN éxcivo moù müvrcv eoe Tpw- 
^ 3 
revelry Tay bre axórQ kai b¢ ATÅTNS vyeyevruévav 
^ » Li , ~Y M ^ s ? ia 
Tò épyov. “AvviBas poBepds uév xai cevos évé- 
M , 
kerto "Pepaíows,! orep üpéXeu Aaxedatpoviot 
, t > ^ ` z ` + 
Tore OnßBalors, évdotvar 86 roúrtovs pèv TeXorióa 
\ Nm or ^ ` ^ r D d 
xai nepi Teyúpas kal mepi Aeükvpa BéBaiov éo tw, 
e 
'Avviflav 66 MápkeAXos, ws uiv of mepi Morúfrov 
f INA £v HEN , > 5»7 M 
Aéyovaiv, o066 maë évixyaev, AAN aNTTHTOS 0 
dvnp coxe? SsayevécOat péxpe Lenmiwvos: apes 
86 ArBio, Katcapi kai Némwrte kai tov ‘EMNinve- 
«Ov TG facikei 'lófa miotevopev, jjrras Twas 
` Note 3 5 n E , z 
«ai rpomàs vmó MapkéAXov Tay avv ‘Avvia yevé- 
[a 
ohar peyddnv 66 abra poriv obdeuiay éroincar, 
3 T v H /, , s M 
àXX' €otxe xrevGóm eg d, te "yevéaÜat mepi TOv 
AlBuv év tals cuprdoxais éxelvats. Ò 05) Kata 
Aóyov Kal mpocwkóvros EOavpaaOn, petà TOCAD- 
Tas TpoTas otpatoTébwy Kat Povous oTpATHYOY 
Kal a Uyxvaiv drys ouo) THs ‘Popaiwy hyeucvias 


1 vikeo ‘Pwalors Coraés and Bekker, after an early 
anonyinous critic: évéxeito. 
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he routed such a multitude of horse and foot 
with the few horsemen in his following (an action 
not easily found recorded of any other general), 
and slew the enemies’ chieftain; whereas in this 
regard Pelopidas failed, for he set out to do the 
same thing, but suffered what he meant to inflict, 
and was slain first by the tyrant. However, with 
these exploits of Marcellus one may compare the 
battles of Leuctra and Tegyra, greatest and most 
illustrious of actions; and we have no exploit of 
Marcellus accomplished by stealth and ambuscade 
which we can compare with what Pelopidas did in 
coming back from exile and slaying the tyrants in 
Thebes, nay, that seems to rank “far higher than 
any other achievement of secrecy and cunning. 
Hannibal was, it is true, a most formidable enemy 
for the Romans, but so, assuredly, were the Lacedae- 
monians in the time of Pelopidas for the Thebans, 
and that they were defeated by Pelopidas at Tegyra 
and Leuctra is an established fact; whereas Han- 
nibal, according to Polybius,! was not even once de- 
feated by Marcellus, but continued to be invincible 
until Scipio came. However, I believe, with Livy, 
Caesar, and Nepos, and, among Greek writers, with 
King Juba, that sundry defeats and routs were in- 
flicted by Marcellus upon the troops of Hannibal, 
although these had no great influence upon the war: 
indeed, the Carthaginian would seem to have prac- 
tised some ruse in these engagements. But that 
which reasonably and fittingly called for admiration 
was the fact that the Romans, after the rout of so 
many armies, the slaughter of so many generals, and 
the utter confusion of the whole empire, still had 


‘Cf. xv. 11, 7, where Hannibal makes this claim, in a 
speech to his men just before the battle of Zama (202 B.c.). 
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eis dvrirraXa TO Gappeiy kaÜtragévav: ô yap èx 
ToANOY TOU TAAL TEPLOEODS kai KATATETANYOTOS 
avOis éuBarwv te arpatevpatt Yov kal hiho- 
vetxiay Tpós TOUS TOAELIOVS, Kal TOUTO Ò) TO fr) 
padins Tis viens UQiéuevov, àXXà Kal audio Bn- 
Touv T€ kai PidoTipovpevoy érápas xal Oappvras, 
eis àvyp fv, MaprkeXXos* eiÜiouévovs yap ima 
Tov cuppopay, ei pevyortes éxdbyoiev " AvviBlav, 
d'yamüv, edidakev ataoxyvverbar cwlouévous pel’ 
it7ns, aldetc Oar 06 Tapa puxpov évdovtas, adyetv 
66 ui) kpaT1)cavTas. 

IT. Erei voíviv [leXorridas uév oddeptav rrn 
payny atpatnyav, MápkeAXos 66 m Aetio ras TOv 
kaf abro ‘Pwpaiwy érvicnoe, 60£ciev àv icws rô 
óvorvucro Tpós TO djrT»TOP UT TX9gÜovs TÓV 
«aTopÜcuévov eravicovebar. — kal pry otros pev 
elke Xupakoícas, éxelvos O6 Tfjg ANaxesaipovos 
amérvxev. AAN oipat uettov elvai ToO xaraXa Beiv 
NXakeMar TO TH Umaptn wpocedOeiv kai Guaffjvat 
TpOTov avOpwrayv Toréu@ Tov Evpwrtay, et pr) vn 
Ala robUTo uév yoe Tis TÒ ëpyov "Exraueweovóa 
parrov 7) tines a hie. ence. kal rà 
Aeükrpa, tov ĝe MapkéXAXAe Otamempayuévov 
áxoirovyrov evar THY 6ó£av. Kal yap Xvpakov- 
gas povos clhe, Kai KeXroUs dvev Tov cvvápyovros 
étpéyato, kal mpos "Arvifar pydevos cvAXag- 
Bávovros, AAG kal mávTov aTOoTpemOvTOV, AVTI- 
Ta£duevos kal ueraBaXaov TO a xijua ToU TOAE LOU 
TPWTOS Jyegv TOU TOALGY KATETTN. 

ILL Thv roivuv terevt yy érawó uev ovderépov 
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the courage to face their foes. For there was one 
man who filled his army again with ardour and am- 
bition to coutend with the enemy, instead of the 
great fear and consternation which had long op- 
pressed them, inspiring and encouraging them not 
only to yield the victory reluctantly, but also to 
dispute it with all eagerness, and this man was 
Marcellus. For when their calamities had accus- 
tomed them to be satisfied whenever they escaped 
Hannibal by flight, he taught them to be ashamed 
to survive defeat, to be chagrined if they came 
within a little of yielding, and to be distressed if 
they did not win the day. 

II. Since, then, Pelopidas was never defeated in 
a battle where he was in command, and Marcellus 
won more victories than any Roman of his day, it 
would seem, perhaps, that the multitude of his suc- 
cesses made the difficulty of conquering the one 
equal to the invincibility of the other. Marcellus, 
it is true, took Svracuse, while Pelopidas failed to 
take Sparta. But | think that to have reached Sparta, 
and to have been the first of men to cross the En- 
rotas in war, was a greater achievement than the 
conquest of Sicily ; unless, indeed, it should be said 
that this exploit belongs rather to Epaminondas than 
to Pelopidas, as well as the victory at Leuctra, while 
Marcellus shared with no one the glory of his achieve- 
ments. For he took Syracuse all alone, and routed 
the Gauls without his colleague, and when no one 
would undertake the struggle against Hannibal, but 
all declined it, he took the field against him, changed 
the aspect of the war, and was the first leader to 
show daring. 

111. I cannot, indeed, applaud the death of either 
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^ + ^ 3 kd 3 ^ N H ^ m 
TOv avôpõv, GAN avðpai Kat ayavakrO TO 
^ ` 
Taparoy@ ToD cvuTTõpaToOS Kai Oavudķo uev 

t er 
év ud xats TOTAUTALS Goats tmokápor TIS ÄV KAT- 
^ ^ , ` ? H LÀ M 
apiOuar, und tpwhévta tov ' Avviflav, dyapar dé 
EA " T e 
«ai tov év TH llaióc(a Npvodvrav, òs dinppévos 
koria Kal maie uéXXov TOAEMLOY, 08$ UTETH- 
e , $ , , ` ^ Y 
prer 5j caXmvy£ avaxrntixoy, adets Tov dvópa 
+ + 
páXa TPAWS kai Kocuios AVEXOPNTEV. oU jv 
x , ^ ^ [24 ^ 
Gara tov lIleXomióav Tow cvyyvoorov Gua TO 
^ ^ ^ ^ s ^ 
Tis udX»s kaipQ mapáÜDepuov óvra Kai mpos THY 
» ^ r , 
dpuray ove ayervas expépwv o Üvpós apiotov 
^ , J 
pèr yàp viküvra actecÜat Tov a TpaTwyyov, “et 6€ 
^ , fa 3 7 
Üavetv, eis apetny Katadvoavta Biov, ws Eùpi- 
LO KY r? ^ * 10 ? M ^ 
mins otv! oitw yap ob áDos, adda Tpakes 
^ [a e ` ^ ^ 
yírerat Tod reXevrGvros 0 Üdvaros. mpas dé TH 
^ ^ * f M ` "^ 
vua tod lleXomíÓov xai Tò TéXos aÙTÒ TO THs 
^ ^ ^ [4 ’ 
vire év TQ mreoctv TOV rÜpavvor opcpevov où Tav- 
, 1 N t ` 
ráTaciv áXoyts éreomácaro THY oppi]v: Yarer ov 
M 
yàp érépas ott xaX)v xai Aaympàv éxovons 
vmóUeatv àpiorelas émiXafléaÜai. MdpkeXXos 0€, 
+ Li ^ ` 
MITE xpetas MEeydANS ETLKELMEVNS, pre TOU Tapa 
f ` om 
rå Gewà mordis eEtardvtos Tov Noytopov ev- 
8ovctac pod rapeaTórros, oaápevos ATEPLTKETTOS 
^ ^ r t 
eis xivduvov où otpatnyou TTG, mpodpopov Ó€ 
, t 4 
Tivos Å karac«óTOU TéÉTTOK€V, VITATELAS TEVTE 
^ + ^ + 
xai vpeis Üputudovs Kat a küXa xal TpoTaLodopias 
[ad i * 
ano Baciémv Tois TpoamoÜv)ekovci. Kapy- 
6 [d » M 1 f e , e 
oviov "lgmpot kal Nouáciv vmofaXev. wate 
veueaíjca. avTous ékeivovs éavrois ToU kaTopÜo- 


1 Ei 86 Bavetp Oduis, GBe Gavety Kadr, 
els dpeThy xaraAvcautvovs Blov 
(Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.* p. 079). Cf. Plutarch, Morals, 
p. 24 d. 
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of them, nay, I am distressed and indignant at their 
unreasonableness in the final disaster. And I admire 
Hannibal because, in battles so numerous that one 
would weary of counting them, he was not even 
wounded. [I am delighted, too, with Chrysantes, in 
the ** Cyropaedeia," 1 who, though his blade was lifted 
on high and he was about to smite an enemy, when 
the trumpet sounded a retreat, let his man go, and 
retired with all gentleness and decorum. Pelopidas, 
however, was somewhat excusable, because, excited 
as he always was by an opportunity for battle, he 
was now carried away by a generous anger to seck 
revenge. For the best thing is that a general should 
be vietorious and keep his life, “but if he must die," 
he should *conclude his life with valour," as Euri- 
pides says; for then he does not suffer death, but 
rather achieves it. And besides his anger, Pelopidas 
saw that the consummation of his victory would be 
the death of the tyrant, and this not altogether 
unreasonably invited his effort; for it would have 
been hard to find another deed of prowess witli so 
fair and glorious a promise. But Marcellus, when 
no great need was pressing, and when he felt none 
of that ardour which in times of peril unseats the 
judgment, plunged heedlessly into danger, and died 
the death, not of a general, but of a mere skirmisher 
or scout, having cast his five consulates, his three 
triumphs, and the spoils and trophies which he had 
taken from kings, under the feet of Iberians and 
Numidians who had sold their lives to the Cartha- 
ginians. And so it came to pass that these very 
men were loath to accept their own success, when 


1 Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 1, 3. 
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patos, dvdpa ‘Pwpaiwr pia Tov áperrj Kal duvapec 
péyuo rov Kal dën Xaumpoórarov év tois Ppeyer- 
Aavov TpoO.epeurnrats Tapavardabat. 

Np) è rabra uh KaTnyopiay elvat TOY avopar 
potter, GAN’ ws dyavaxTynoly Twa Kal mappyatar 
imép abtav éxelvaay pas avTovs Kal Thv ávópetav 
avtoy, eis jv Tas dAXae KaTaVdAwWoUY dpETas 
adeibisavres ToD Biou Kai THs Wuxis, orep 
éautuis, ov Tals TaTpioi uüXXov Kai diXois ai 
cuppa Yos, àmroXXvpévav. 

Mera be Tòr Gavatov ITeXomíóas uév rovs cup- 
páxovs radeis Cc xev, brép Ov ámréDave, Mipxex- 
Aos è rovs vroXeulous, Ud’ àv améÜave.. DX rv 
pèr oiv éketro xai uakdpior, kpeirrov Se Kat 
pettov evvoias yupu àpetPopévns éx0pa. Xvrob- 
cav apetinv Üavpátouca. Tò yap kaNóv évravda 
Tip Tiny exer póvov, xe? 06 TO KUaLTEAES xai 
j Xpela padAov dyamürat Ths aperiis. 
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a Roman who exeelled all others in valour, and 
had the greatest influence and the most splendid 
fame, was uselessly sacrificed among the scouts of 
Fregellae. 

This, however, must not be thought a denunciation 
of the men, but rather an indignant and outspoken 
protest in their own behalf against themselves and 
their valour, to which they uselessly sacrificed their 
other virtues, in that they were unsparing of then 
lives; as if their death affected themselves alone, 
and not rather their countries, friends, and allies. 

After his deatli, Pelopidas received burial from his 
allies, in whose behalf he fell; Marcellus from his 
enemies, by whose hands he fell. An enviable and 
happy lot was the former, it is true ; but better and 
greater than the goodwill which makes grateful re- 
turn for favours done, is the hatred which admires 
a valour that was harassing. For in this case it is 
worth alone which receives honour; whereas in the 
other, personal interests and needs are more regarded 
than excellence. 
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A 


Achillas, 317-325, one of the guar- 
diane of Ptolemy XII. (Dionysus), 
and commander of his troops 
when Caesar came to Egypt. 
According to Bell. Alex. iv., he 
was put to death by his sister 
Arsinoë. 

Achradina, 485, the first extension 
on the mainland of the island city 
of Syracuse, stretching from the 
Great Harbour northwards to 
the sea. 

Actium, 175, a promontory of Acar- 
nania In northern Greece, at the 
entrance to the Ambraciot gulf. 

Aesop, 429, a Greek writer of fables, 
who flourished in the first half of 
the sixth century B.c. Fables 
bearing his name were popular at 
Athens in the time of Aristo- 
phanes. 

Afranius, 205, 211, 217, 229, 287, 
291, Lucius A., a warm partisan 
of Pompey, and one of his legates 
in Spain during the war with 
Sertorius, as well as in Asia 
during the Mithridatic war. He 
was consul in 6U B.C. In 55 B.O. 
he was sent by Pompey with 
Petreius to hokl Spain for him. 
He was killed after the battle 
of Thapsus (46 B.C.). 

Anianus, 217, a range of mountains 
branching off from the Taurus iu 
Cilicia, and extending eastwards 
to Syria and the Euphrates. 

Amisus, 213, 223, a city of Pontus, 
in Asia Minor, on the southern 
shore of the Euxine Sea. 

Amphipotis, 309, an important town 
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in S.E. Macedonia, on the river 
Stry mon, avout three miles from 
the sea. 

Androcydes of Cyzicus, 401, a cele- 
brated painter, who flourished 
from 400 to 377 B.O. See 
Plutarch, Morals, p. 668 c. 

Andros, 345, the most northerly 
island of the Cyclades group, 
S, E. of Euboea. 

Antalcidas, 63, 73, 87, 417, an able 
Spartan politician, and con- 
mander of the Spartan fleet in 
388 B.O. The famous peace 
between Persia and the Greeks, 
concluded in 387 B.0., was called 
after him, 

Antigonus, 34], 343, the general of 
Alexander who was alterwards 
king of Asta, surnamed the Une- 


eyed. 

Antioch, 219, the capital of the 
Greek kings of Syria, on the river 
Orontes, founded by Seleucus in 
300 B.C. 

Antipater, 41, regent of Macedonia 
and Greece during Alexander’s 
absence in the East, and also 
after Alexander’s death, until 
319 B.C. 

A pollophanes of Cyzicus, 33, known 
only in thia connection, 

Appius, 467, 471, Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, military tribune at 
Cannae (216 B.C.), praetor in 
Sicily 215 B.C., and legate of Mar- 
cellus there in 214. He was 
consul in 212, and died in the 
following year. 

Arhela, 211, a town in Babylonia, 
near which Alexander inflicted 
tinal defeat upou Dareius. 
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Archimedes, 471-477, the most 
famous of ancient mathemati- 
cians, lived 287-212 n.o. 

Archytas, 471, a Greek of Taren- 
tum, philosopher, mathemati- 
cian, general and = statesman, 
flourished about 400 B.C. 

Ariminum, 273, 443, a city of Um- 
bria, on the Adriatic, command- 
ing the eastern coast of Italy and 
an entrance into Cisalpine Gaul. 

Arsaces, 315, Arsaces XIV. (or 
Orontes I.), king of Parthia 
55-38 B.C. 

Arsis, 131, au error for Aesis, a 
river tlowing between Umbria 
and Picenum, in N.E. ltaly, 

Asculum, 123 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Picenum, taken by 
Strabo during the Marsic war 
(89 p.c.) and burnt. 

Athamania, 287, a district in 
northern Greece, between Thes- 
saly and Epirus. 

Aulis, 15, a town on the Boeotlan 
side of the straits of Euripus, 
reputed to have been the rendez- 
vous for the Greek chieftains 
under Agamemnon. 

Auximuin, 129, a city of Picenum 
In X.E. Italy, just south of 
Ancona. 


B 


Bantia, 515, a small town In Apulia, 
about thirteen miles south-east of 
Venusia. 

Heroea, 381, a town in Macedonia, 
west of the 'Phermaie gulf (Bay 
of Saloniki), 

Bibulus (0, 237-241, 259, Lucius 
Calpurnius B., aedile in 65, 
praetor in 62, and consul in 59 p.C., 
in each case a colleague of Julius 
Caesar. He was an aristocrat of 
moderate abilities. He died in 
43 p.c. 

Bibulus (2), 511, 513, Publicius B., 
not otherwise known. 

Bosporus, 215, the territory on both 
sides of the strait between the 
Euxine Sea and the Maeotic Lake 
(Sea of Azov), and including the 
modern Crimea. The strait (p. 
207) bears the same name. 
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Briareus, 479, a monster of myth- 
ology, having a hundred arms 
and fifty heads, called by men 
Aegaeon (liad, 1. 403 f.). 

Brundisium, 183 f., 279, 285, an 
important city on the eastern 
coast of Italy (Calabria), with a 
fine harbour. Jt was the natural 
point of departure from Italy to 
the East, and was the chief naval 
station of the Romans in the 
Adriatic. 

Brutus, 129, 153, 155, Marcus 
Junius B., father of the conspira- 
tor, tribune of the people in 83, 
and, in 77 B.0., general under 
Lepidus. 


C 


Caenum, 213, the fortress men- 
tioned without name in the pre- 
ceding chapter. It wasin Pontus. 
on the river Lycus, S.E. of 
Amisus. 

Caepio, 239, Servilius C., a sup- 
porter of Caesar agaiust his col- 
league Bibulus in 59 B.o. (Sueto- 
nius, Dir. Jul. 21) Ci. the 
Caesar, xiv. 4. 

Calauria, 175, a small island off the 
S.E. coast of Argolis in Pelopon- 
nesus. Its temple was the final 
refuge of Demosthenes, 

Callicratidas, 343, the Spartan ad- 
miral who succeeded Lysander 
in 406 B.C., and Just his life in the 
battle of Arginusae, Cf, the 
Lusander, chapters. v.-vii. 

Callipides, 59, cf, the Alcibiades, 
xxxii, 9. 

Callisthenes, 97, 381, of Olynthus.a 
philosopher and historian, who 
accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his expedition in the East 
until put to death by him in 
328 n.O. Besides an account of 
Alexander’s expedition, he wrote 
a history of Greece from 337 to 
357 B.C. 

Calvinus, 295, see Domitius (3). 

Canusium, 457, 507, an ancient city 
of Apulia, about fifteen miles 
from the sea. 

Capitolinus, 439, Caius Seantilius 
Č., colleague of Marcellus in the 
aedileship about 220 B.O. 
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Carbo, 127-131, 137 f., Gnaeus 
Papirius C., a leader of the Marian 
party, consular colleague of 
Cinna in 85 and 84 R.C., put to 
death by Pompey in 32 B.C. 

Carinas (or Carrinas), 129, Caius C., 
was defeated by Sulla in the 
following year (82 B.0.), captured 
and put to death. 

Catana, 521, an ancient city on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, about mid- 
way between Syracuse and Tau- 
romenium, directly at the foot of 
Mt. Aetna, 

Catulus, 153,157, 179, 181, 193, 197, 
Quintus Lutatius C., a leading 
aristocrat of the nobler sort, 
consul in 78 B.C., censor in 65, a 
supporter of Cicero against Cati- 
line in 63, died in 60 B.C. 

Caucasus Mountains, 209, the great 
mountain system lying between 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas, 

Cenchrene, 399, tle eastern harbour- 
town of Corinth. 

Chabrias, 105, a successful Athenian 
general, prominent from 392 till 
his gallant death at the siege of 
Chios in 357 B.C. 

Chaeroneja, 47, a small town at the 
entrance from Phocis into Boeo- 
tia, commanding an extensive 
plain on which many battles were 
fought in ancient times (cf. the 
Marcellus, xxi. 2). Here Phillp 
of Macedon defeated the allied 
Greeks in 338 B.C, It was Plu- 
tarch's native city. 

Chares, 345, a famous Athenian 
general, prominent from 367 to 
334 B.0. He was able, but un- 
trustworthy and rapacious. 

Cinna, 123-127, Lucius Cornelius 
C., leader of the popular party 
and consul during the years of 
Sulla’s absence in the East (87- 
84 B.C). 

Claros, 175, à place in Ionian Asia 
Minor, near Colophon, where 
there was a temple of Apollo, and 
an oracle of great antiquity. 

Cleon, of Halicarnassus, 55, a rheto- 
tician who flourished at the close 
of the fifth and the beginning of 
the fourth century B.O. 

Cloelius, 129, an error for Coelius 
Caius Coelius Caldus, tribune of 
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the people in 107 B.O., consul in 
94, a staunch supporter of the 
Marian party. 
Cnidus, 47, a city at the S.W, ex- 
tremity of Caria, in Asia Minor. 
Colehis, 203, 207, a district of 
Western Asia, lying north of 
armenia and east of the Euxine 
Sea, 

Commagene, 231, a district of 
Syria, lying between Cilicia and 
the Euphrates. 


Conon, 47, 63, a distinguished 
Athenian general. He escaped 
from Aegospotami in 405 B.C. 


(see the Lysander, xi. 5), and 
with aid from the Great King and 
Pharnabazus defeated the Spar- 
tan fleet off Cnidus in 394 B.C., 
and restored the Long Walls of 
Athens in 393 B.C. 

Cornelius, 447, 453, Gnaeus Corne- 
lius Seipio Calvus, consul with 
Marcellus in 222 B.C., afterwards 
(218 B.c.) legate of his brother 
Publius in Spain, where the two 
carried on war against tho Car- 
thaginians for eight years, and 
where both finally fell. 

Coroneia, 41, 47, à town in N.W. 
Boeotia, the scene of many 
battles. Here reference is made 
to the victory of Agesilatis over 
the Thebans and their allies in 
394 R.C. (Agesilaus, xviii.). 

Cratippus, 311 f., of Mitylene, a 
Peripatetic philosopher highly 
regarded by Cicero, and by 
Cicero's son, whose teacher he 
was. Brutus attended his lec- 
tures at Athens (Brutus, xxiv. 1). 

Crispinus, 517, 519, Titus Quinctius 
Pennus Capitolinus C., a trusted 
commander under Marcellus in 
Sicily, 214-212 B.c,, and now 
(208) his colleague in the consul- 
ship. After the skirmish here 
described he was carried to Rome, 
where he died at the close of the 
year. 

Culleo, 243, Quintus Terentius C., 
tribune of the people in 58 B.C., 
a friend of Cicero, whose banish- 
ment he tried to prevent, and 
whose recall he laboured to 
obtain. 

Curio, 269 f., Caius Scribonius C., 
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an able orator, but reckless and 
profligate. He was tribune of 
the people in 50 B.c., and sold his 
support to Caesar, who made him 
praetor in Sicily in 49. Thence 
he crossed into Africa to attack 
the Pompeians there, but was 
defeated and slain (Caesar, Bell. 
Cir., 1i. 23-44). 

Cynoscephalae, 423, a range of hills 
in eastern Thessaly, so named 
from their supposed resemblance 
to the heads of dogs. 

Cythera, 87, a large island directly 
south of Laconia in Velopon- 
nesus. 

Cyzicus, 401, a Greek city on the 
Propontis, in Mysia. 


D 


Damippus, 483, & Spartan at the 
court of Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse. He tried to per- 
suade the king not to abandon 
alliance with Rome, Marcellus 
gave hin his liberty. 

Deiotarus, 309, tetrarch of Galatia 
in Asia ‘Minor, and an old man in 
54 n.C. (cf, the Crassus, xvii. 1 f.). 
He was a faithful friend of the 
Romansin their Asiatic wars, and 
was rewarded by the senate, in 
63 B.C., with the title of King. 
Caesar could never be brought to 
pardon him for siding with 
Pompey. 

Demaratus the Corinthian, 39, a 
guest-friend of Philip of Macedon 
(ct. the Aderander, ix. 6 5 lvi). 

Didyma, 175, in the territory of 
Miletus, the site of a famous 
temple of Apolo, 

Dionysius, 429, the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse from 405 to 367 K.C. 

Dioscorides, 99, a pupil of Isocrates, 
author of a treatise on the Spar- 
tan polity, writing in the latter 
part of the fourth century B.C. 
(ef, the Lyeurgus, xi. 4), 

Domitius (1) 137. 141, Gnaeus 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, son-in- 
law of Cinna, and a partisan of 
Marius. When Sula obtained 
the supreme power in 82 B.O., 
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Domitius fled to Africa, where he 
died in 81 B.C. 

Domitius (2), 251, 291, 295, 335, 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
consul in 54 B.C. He was a son- 
in-law of Cato, and one of the 
ablest supporters oi the aristo- 
cratic party. He opposed both 
Pompey and Caesar until they 
quarrelled, then sided with Pom- 
pey. Caesarspared his life at Cor- 
finium, in 49 B.c. (ef. the Caesar, 
xxxiv. 3 f.). He met his death 
at Pharsalus. 

Domitius (3), 957, 295, Gnaeus 
Domitius Calvinus (wrongly 
caled Lucius Calvinus, p. 295), 
consul in 53 B.C. He was a sup- 

orter of Bibulus against Caesar 
in 59 B.C., but after 49 B.O. an 
active supporter of Caesar, After 
Pharsalus he was Caesar's lieu- 
tenant in Asia. 

Duris, 7, of Samos, a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, historian and, for a 
time, tyrant of Samos, lived 
circa. 350-280 B.C. 

Dymé, 187, the most westerly of the 
twelve cities of Achaia in Pelo- 
ponnesus. It had been destroyed 
by the Romans in 146 B.C. 

Dyrrachium, 279, 309, a city on 
the coast of Illyricum, kuown in 
Greek history as Epidamnus. lt 
was a free state, and sided with 
the Romans consistently. 


Ii 


Ecbataua, 39, 417, an ancient city 
of Media, the residence of the 
Great King during the summer 
months. 

Eleusis, 69, 375, the sacred city of 
the Athenian mysteries, some 
twelve miles west of Athens. 

Engylum, 489 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Sicily, the exact site of 
which is unknown. 

Enna, 489, an ancient fortress-city 
nearly in the centre of Sicily. 

Ephesus, 17, 23, 493, one oí the 
twelve lonian cities in Lydia of 
Asia Minor, near the mouth of the 
river Cavstrus. 

Ephorus, 381, of Cymé, pupil of 
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Isocrates, anthor of a highly 
rhetorical history of Greece from 
the “ Dorian Invasion " down to 
340 n.C., iu which year he died. 
Epidaurus, 175, a city on the east 
coast of Argolis in Peloponnesus, 
famous for its shrine and cult of 
Aesculapius. 
Erasistratus, 4I, 
known 
Eudoxus. 471, of Cnidus, a pupil of 
Archytas, ‘most. famous as a 
mathematician and astronomer, 
flourished about 360 B.c. He 
taught philosophy at Athens. 
Eurypontidae, 329, one of the two 
royal families at Sparta; the 
other was that of the Agidaoe. 


otherwise un- 
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Favonius, 275, 291, 309, 335, 
Marcus F., called the *' Ape of 
Cato,” aedile in 52 and praetor 
in 49 B.c, He joined Pompey in 
the East in spite of personal 
eumity to him, and accom- 
panied him in his flight from 


harsalus. 
Flaminius, 448, 447, Caius F., 
consu] in 223 B.O, à violent 


opponent of senate "and aristo- 
crats. The Circus Flaminius and 
the Via Flaminia were con- 
structed during his aedileship 
(220 B.C.) Of, the Marcellus, 
xxvii, 3. 

Fregellae, 517 f., 531, a city in S.E. 
Latium, on the river Liris. It 
was severely punished by Han- 
nibal in 211 B.C. for its fidelity to 
Rome. 

Fulvius (1), 508, Gnaeus Fulvius 
Flaccus, was praetor in 212 B.O., 
and received Apulia as his pro- 
vince, where, in 210 B.C., he was 
badly defeated (but not slain, as 
Plutarch says) by Hannibal. He 
had played the coward, and went 
into voluntary exile. 

Fulvius (2), 505, Quintus Fulvius 
Flaccus, brother of Gnaeus, con- 
sulin 237, 224, 212, and 209 B.C. 
In 212 he captured Capua, which 
had gone over to Hannibal, and 
wreaked a dreadful vengeance 
upon the city, 
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Gabinius, 177, 183, 241, Aulus G., 
tribune of the people in 66, 
praetor in 61, consul with Piso in 
58 B.C., the’ year during which 
Cicero was exiled. He was 
recalled from his province of 
Syria in 55, prosecuted for taking 
bribes, and exiled. He died in 
48 B.C. 

Geraestus, 15, a town and promon- 
tory at the south-western extrem- 
ity of Euboea. 

Gordyene, 209, & rather indefinite 
district of Asia, lying south of 
Armenia and west of the river 
Tigris. 


H 


Hecatombaeon, 79, the first month 
of the Attic year, comprising 
parts of our June and July. 

Herennius, 159, Caius H., tribune of 
the people in 80 B.C, After the 
death of Sulla he joined Sertorius 
in Spain (76-72 B.C.). 

Hermagoras, 225, of Tenedos, a 
distinguished rhetorician in the 
times of Pompey and Cicero. 
He was a mere formalist. 

Hermione, 175, an ancient town at 
the south-eastern extremity of 
Argolis in Peloponnesus. 

Hexapyla, 483, 485, probably a 
section of the wall fortifying 
Epipolae, the triangular plateau 
to the west of Syracuse. 

Hiempsal, 145, king of Numidia 
after the Jugurthine war (111- 
106 B.0.), expelled from his 
throne by Gnaeus Domitius and 
restored to it by Pompey. 

Hiero, 457, 471 f., Miero II., king of 
Syracuse 270-216 B.c., for nearly 
half a century a faithful friend 
and ally of Rome. 

Hieronymus (1), 37, of Rhodes, a 
disciple of Aristotle, flourishing 
about 300 B.O., frequently men- 
tioned by Cicero. 

Hieronymus (2), king of Syracuse 
216-215 B.C., successor to Hiero 
IJI., whose policy of friendship 
with Rome he forsook for alliance 
with Carthage. 
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Himera, 139, a Greek city on the 
northern coast of Sicily. 

Mippoerates, 469, 483, a Syracusan 
by birth, but educated at Car- 
thage. He served under Hanni- 
bal in Spain and Italy. He per- 
suaded Hieronymus, the young 
king of Syracuse, to abandon the 
Roman cause (216 B.O.). 

][ydriens the Carian, 37, otherwise 
unknown. 

Hypsaeus, 263, Publius Plautius H., 
tribune of the people in 5! B.C., 
and candidate for the consul- 
ship. He was accused of corrupt 
practices, tried, and convicted. 
Pompey, whom he had devotedly 
served, forsook him in the hour 
of need, 

Hyrcania, 207 f., a district of Asia 
tying south of the Caspian 
(Hyrcanian) Sea. 
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larbas (or Hiarbas), 143, a king of 
Numidia, set on the throne by 
Gnaeus Doœmitins, instead of 
Hiempsal. 

Iphicrates, 61, 343, a famous 
Athenian general, who increased 
the effectiveness of Hght-armed 
troops and defeated a Spartan 
division of heavy-armed men at 
Corinth in 392 p.c. He was 
prominent until about 348 B.O. 

Isthmus, 175, the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 

Ithome, 399, see Messene. 


J 


Jason, 4II, tyrant of Pherae in 
Thessaly, and active in Greek 
affairs from 377 to 37U, the year 
of his death. Me was succeeded 
by Alexander ot Pherae. 

Juba, 315, 525, Juba 11., king of 
Mauritania, He Bved from 50 
BC. to about 20 a.b., was edu- 
cated at Rome, and beeame a 
learned and voluminous writer, 
Among his works was a History 
of Ronie. 
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Labienus, 293, Titus L., tribune of 
the people in 63 B.C., and devoted 
to Caesar's interests. He was an 
able and trusted legate of Caesar 
through most of the Gallic wars, 
but became jealous of his leader 
and deserted him for Pompey in 
49 p.c. After Pharsalus he tled 
to Africa, and after the battle of 
Thapsus (46 1.0.) to Spain, where 
he was the immediate cause of 
the defeat of the Pompeians at 
Munda and was slain (45 B.C.). 

Lacinium, 175, a promontory on the 
east coast of Bruttium, in Italy, 
some six miles south of Cro- 
tona. 

Larissa, 43 f., 307, 405, an impor- 
tant town in N.E. Thessaly, on 
the river Peneius. 

Lauron, 159, a small town in the 
&.E. part of Spain, south of 
Valentia, near the sea. 

Lentulus (1), 273, 325, Lucius 
Cornelius L. Crus, consul in 
49 p.c. with Claudius Marcellus, 
and a bitter opponent of Caesar 
(ef. the Caesar, xxx. 3), He 
joined Pompey in the Bast, tled 
with him from Pharsalus, and 
was put to death in Egypt. 

Lentulus (2), 307, see Spinther, 

Leontini, 460, a city of Sicily 
between Syracuse and Catana. 

Lepidus, 151 1T., 197, 327, Marcus 
Aemilius L, father of the trium- 
vir, praetor in Sicily in 81, consul 
in 78 B.C. 

Leucas, 175, an island in the Ionian 
Sea, lying close to the coast of 
Acarnania. 

Leuctra, 70, 391, and often, a village 
in Boeotia, south-west of ‘Thebes, 
between Thespiae and Plataea, 
for ever memorable as the scene 
of the utter defeat of the Spartans 
by the Thebans in 371 5.0. 

Lindus, 521, an ancient aud impor- 
tant town on the east coast of the 
island of Rhodes. 

Locri Epizephyrii, 515, a celebrated 
Greek city on the eastern coast of 
Bruttium, in Maiy, said to have 
been founded iu 700 B.O. 
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Luca (or Lucca), 219, a city of 
Liguria, N.E. of Pisa, a frontier- 
town of Caesar's province in good 
communication with Roine. 


M 


Macaria, 391, daughter of Heracles 
and Deiarelra, She slew herself 
in order to give the Athenians 
victory over Eurystheus, 

Maeotic Sea, 207, tue modern Sea of 
AZOV. 

Magnesia, 421, 431, a district on the 
eastern coast of Thessaly. 

Mantinea, 85, 93 f., 99, 349, a 
powerful city in the eastern part 
of central Arcadia, in Pelopor- 
nesus. 

Marcellinus, 249 f., Gnaeus Corne- 
Hus Lentulus M., consul in 56 8.0., 
a friend and advocate of Cicero, 
and persistently opposed to 
Pompey, who was driven by his 
hostility into alliance with Caesar. 

Marcellus, 269 f., Caius Claudius M. 
consul in 50 B0., a friend o 
Cicero and Pompey, and an un- 
compromising foe of Caesar, But 
after the outbreak of the civil war 
he remained quietly and timidly 
in Italy, and was finally par- 
doned by Caesar. He ts not to 
be confounded with an uncle. 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, con- 
sul in 51, or with a cousin, Caius 
Clandius Marcellus, consul in 
49 n.Q. 

Marcius, 445, Caius M. Figulus, 
consul in 162 8.0., and again in 
156 B.C. 

Maximus, 521, Valerius M., com- 
piler of a large collection of his- 
torical anecdotes, in the time of 
Augustus. 

Megara, 483, 489, a Greek city on 
the eastern coast of Sicily, 
between Syracuse and Catana, 
It was colonized fram Megara in 
Greece Proper. 

Meliboea, 413, an ancient town on 
the sea-coast of Thessaly. 

Memmius, 141, Caius M., after this, 
Pompey's «quaestor in Spain, 
where he was killed in a battle 
with Sertorius (Sertorius, Xxi.). 
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Mendes, 107 f., a prominent city in 
tlie north of Egypt. 

Menecrates, 59, a Syracusan physi- 
cian at the court of Philip of 
Macedon 359-336 B.C. Accord- 
ing to Aelian (Var. Hist. xii. 51). 
it was from Philip that lie got 
this answer. 

Menoeceus, 391, son of Creon the 
mythical king of Thebes. He 
sacrificed himself in order to give 
his city victory over the seven 
Argive chieftains. 

Meriones, 489, a Cretan hero of the 
‘Trojan war, the companion and 
friend of [domeneus. 

Messala, 257, Marcus Valerius M., 
secured his election to the consul- 
ship in 53 B.C. by bribery, but 
still had Cicero's support. In 
the civil war he sided actively 
with Caesar. 

Messenia, Messene, 95, 99, 101, 331, 
417 f., the south-western district 
in Peloponnesus, in earliest times 
conquered by the Spartans. Its 
stronghold, Ithome, was included 
in the capital city built by Epa- 
minondas in 369 B.C. and named 


Messene. The names Messenia 
and Messene are sometimes 
interchanged. 


Metellus (1), 121, (?) 187 f., Quintus 
Caecilius M. Cretieus, consul in 
60 B.C., and from 68 to 66 B.O. 
engaged in subduing Crete. On 
his return to Rome the partisans 
of Pompey prevented him from 
celebrating a triumph, for which 
he waited patiently outside of the 
city until 62 8.0. 

Metellus (2), 277 f., 333, Lucius 
Caecilius M. Creticus, a nephew 
of the preceding Metellus, is little 
known apart from the incident 
here narrated. 

Metellus (3), 133, 157 ff. 197, Quin- 
tus Metellus Pius, consul] with 
Sulla in 80 B.C., and one of his 
most successful generals. After 
Sulla’s death in 75 B.C., Metellus 
was sent as proconsul into Spain, 
to prosecute the war against 
Sertorius. He died about 63 B.C. 

Minneins, 447, Marcus M. Rufus, 
consul in 22i B.C., and in 217 
Master of Horse to the dictator 
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Fabius Maximus (Fab. Maz. 
iv.-xiii). It is not known in 
what year Minueius was dictator. 
Mithras, 175, a Persian sun-deity, 
whose worship subsequently 
spread over the whole Roman 


Empire. 

Mitylene, 225, 300 f., the chief city 
of the island of Lesbos. 

Mucia, 225 f., Pompey's third wife 
(cf. the Pompey, ix.), and the 
mother by him of Gnaeus and 
Sextus Pompey. 

Mutina, 155, an important city of 
Cisalpine Gaul, south of the Po, 
the modern Modena. 


N 


Nabataeans, 203, a people occupy- 
ing the northern part of the 
Arabian peninsula, between the 
Euphrates and the Arabian Gulf. 

Neapolis (1), au ancient city ol 
Campania, the modern Naples. 

Neapolis (2), a portion of what 
Plutarch calls the “ outer city” 
of Syracuse, lying between Epl- 
polae and Achradina. 

Nepas, 521, 525, Cornelius N., a 
Roman biographer and historian, 
contemporary and friend of 
Cicero. 

Nola, 459, 463 f., an important city 
of Campania, about twenty miles 
S.E. of Capua. 


o 


Oppius, 139, Cains O., an intimate 
friend of Caesar (cf. the Caesar, 
xvii.), author (probably) of Lives 
of Marius, Pompey, and Caesar. 

Orchomenus, 47 t., 377, 381 f., 523, 
a city in northern Boeotia, near 
the Copaic Lake. 

Oricum, 285, a towi on the coast of 
Epirus, north of Apollonia. 


P 
Paeonia, 221, a district in Thrace, 
north of Macedonia. e 
Paulus, 269, Lucius Aemilius P., 
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consul in 50 B.o. with Claudius 
Marcellus. Hehad been a violent 
opponent of Caesar. 

Pelusium, 317, a strong frontier- 
town on the eastern branch of the 
Nile. 

Perpenna, 137, 159, 163 f., Marcus 
P. Vento, a leading partisan of 
Marius, On the death of Sulla 
(78 B.C.) he joined Lepidus in his 
attempt to win the supreme 
power, and, failing here, retired 
to Spain, where he served under 
Sertorius. 

Petelia, 515, an ancient city of 
Bruttium, north of Crotona. 

Petra, 221, the capital city of the 
Nabataeans, about half way 
between the Dead Sea and the 
Arabian Gulf. 

Pharnabazus, 21, 29, 33 f., 47, 63, 
satrap of the Persian provinces 
about the Hellespont from 412 to 
393 B.0. 

Pharsalus, Pharsalia, 45, 293, 301. 
335, 409, 423, a city and plain in 
southern Thessaly. 

Pherae, 403, 407 f., 419, 433, a city 
in south-eastern Thessaly. 

Pherecydes, 391, possibly Phere- 
cydes of Syros is meant, a semi- 
mythical philosopher of the sixth 
century B.0., about whose death 
many fantastic tales were told. 

Philippus, 119, 157, Lucius Marcius 
P., consul in 91 B.C., and a distin- 
guished orator, a supporter of 
the popular party. He died 
before Pompey's return from 
Spain (71 B.C.). 

Philistus, 429, the Syracusan, an 
eye-witness of the events of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse (415—- 
413 B.C.), which he described 
thirty years later in a history of 
Sicily. 

Phlius, Phliasians, 67, a city in N.E. 
Peloponnesus, south of Sicyon. 
Phthiotis, 419, 431, a district in 3. E. 

Thessaly. 

Picenum, 443, a district in N.E. 
Italy. 

Piso (1), Caius Calpurnius P., consul 
in 67 B.O., a violent aristocrat, 
afterwards proconsul for the 
province of Gallia Narbonensis, 
which he plundered. He must 
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have died before the outbreak of 
civil war. 

Piso (2, Lucius Calpurnius P. 
Caesorinus, consul in 58 B.C., 
through Caesar's influence, re- 
called from his province of 
Macedonia in 55 because of 
extortions, consul again in 50 n.9. 
at Caesar's request, and atter 
Caesar's death a supporter of 
Antony. , 

Plancus, 263, Titus Minutius P. 
Bursa, accused of fomenting the 
disorders following the death of 
Clodius (52 B.c.), found guilty 
and  exiled. Pompey, whose 
ardent supporter he was, deserted 
him in the hour of need. Caesar 
restored him to civic rights soon 
after 40 B.C. 

Plataea, 377, 401, an ancient and 
celebrated city in S.W. Boeotia, 
near the confines of Attica, where 
the Persians under Mardonius 
were defeated by the allied 
Greeks in 489 B.C. 

Polio, 305, Caius Asinius P., a 
famous orator, poet, and histori- 
rian, 76 B.C.-4 A.D. He was an 
intimate friend of Caesar (cf. the 
Caesar, xxxii. 5), fought under 
him in Spain and África, and after 
Caesar's death supported Octa- 
vian. After 29 B.c. he devoted 
himself entirely to literature, and 
was a patron of Vergil and Horace, 
None of his works have come 
down to us. 

Polybius, 381, of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, the Greek historian of 
the Punic Wars, born about 
204 B.C., long resident in Rome, 
and an intimate friend of the 
younger Scipio, with whom he 
was present at the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 B.C. 

l'oseidonius, 225, 437, 459, 491, 521, 
of Apameia, in Syria, a Stoic 
philosopher, a pupil of Panaetius 
at Athens, contemporary with 
Cicero, who often speaks of him 
and occasionally corresponded 
with hin. 

P'otheinus, 217, one of the guardians 
of the young Ptolemy. He 
plotted against Caesar when he 
came to Alexandreia, and was put 
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to death by him (cf. the Caesar, 
xlviii, f.). 

Ptolemy, 405 f., assassinated King 
Alexander II. of Macedon in 
367 B.C., held the supreme power 
for three years, and was then 
himsclf assassinated by the young 
king, Perdiccas 11I. 

Publius, 261, 311, Publius Licinius 
Crassus Dives, son of Marcus 
Crassus the triumvir. Ie was 
Caesar's legate iu Gaul 58-55 B.C., 
followed bis father to tlie East in 
54, and was killed by the Par- 
thians near Carrhae (cf. the 
Crassus, Xxv.). 
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Roscius, 181, Lucius R. Otho. As 
one of the tribunes of the people 
in 67 R.O., he introduced the un- 


popular Jaw which gave the 
knights special seats in the 
theatre. 


Rullus, 149, Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
nis R., five times consul, the 
last time in 295 B.C., when he was 
victorious over Gauls, Etruscans, 
Samnites and Umbrians in the 
great battle of Sentinum. 

Rutilius, 213, Publius R. Rufus, 
consul in 105 B.0., unjustly exiled 
in 92 B.O. retired to Smyrna, 
where he wrote a history of his 
own times. 
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Samothrace, 175, 521, a large island 
in the northern Aegean Sea, some 
twenty miles off the coast of 
Thrace, celebrated for ita mys- 
teries (cf. the Alexander, ii. i). 

Sardis, 25, the capital city of the 
ancient kingdom of Lydia, and, 
later, the residence of the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor. 

Saturnalia, 205, a festivai of Saturn, 
held at this time on the nine- 
teenth of December. See the 
Sulla, xviii. 5. 

Scipio (1), 149, 315, Publius Corne- 
lius S. Africanus Major, the con- 
queror of Hannibal His con- 
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quest of Spain occupied the years 
210-202 n.C. 

Scipio (2), Lucius Cornelius 8. 
Asiaticus, belonged to the Marian 
party in the civil wars, and was 
consul in 83 B.0., the year when 
Sulla returned from the East, 
Cf. the Sulla, xxvii. 1-3. He 
was proscribed in 82, and fled to 
Massilia, where he died. 

Scipio (3), 201, 279, 280, 295, 327, 
Publius Cornelius S, Nasica, 
adopted by Metellus Pius anc 
therefore called Quintus Caecilius 
Metellus Pius 5., or Metellus 
Scipio, was made Pompey's col- 
league in the consulship late in 
the year 52 B.C., and became a 
determined foe of Caesar. He 
was proconsul in Syria, joined 
Pompey in 48 B.O., commanded 
his centre at Pharsalus, fled to 
Aírica, and killed himself after 
the battle of Thapsus (46 B.c.). 
Though a Scipio by birth, a 
Metellus hy adoption, and a son- 
in-law of Pompey, he was rapa- 
cious and profligate. 

Scipio (4), 445, Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica Corculum, cele- 
brated as jurist and orator, 
consul in 162 5.0. (when he 
abdicated on account of faulty 
auspices), and again in 155 B.C. 

Scirophorion, 79, a month of the 
Attic year comprising portions of 
our May and June. 

Scatussa, 293, 413. a town in central 
Thessaly, N.E. of Pharsalus. 

Seythia, 221, a general term for the 
vast regions north of the Euxine 
Sea. 

Seleucia, 317, probably the Seleucia 
in Syria on the river Orontes, 
Sertorius, 155-167, 107, Quintus S., 
was born in à small Sabine village, 
began his military career in 
105 p.O., was a consistent oppo- 
nent of the aristocracy, retired to 
Spain in 82, where for ten years 
and until his death he was the 
last hope of the Marian party. 

See Plutarch's Sertorius. 

Servilius, 15], Publius Servilius 
Vatia Isauricus, probably the 
consul of 79 B.C.. who obtained a 
triumph over Cilicia in 74, aud 
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died in 44 8.0. His son, of the 
game name, was consul with 
Caesar in 48 B.C., though a 
member of the aristocratic party. 

Simonides, 3, of Ceos, the greatest 
lyric poet of Greece, 556-467 B.C. 

Sinope, 223, an important Greek 
city on the southern coast of the 
Euxine Sea, west of Amisus. 

Sinora (or Sinoria), a fortress-city 
on the frontier hetween Greater 
and Lesser Armenia. 

Soli, 187, an important town on the 
coast of Cilicia, not to be con- 
founded with the Soli on the 
island of Cyprus. See Xenophon 
Anab., i. 2, 94. 

Sophene, 203, a district of western 
Armenia. 

Spartacus, 197, à Thracian gladia- 
tor, leader of the servile insurrec- 
tion (73-71 B.0.). Cf. the Crassus, 
Vill—-X1, 

Spinther, 245, 291, 307, Publius 
Cornelius Lentulus S., consul in 
57 B.C., took part against Caesar 
in 49, was captured by him at 
Corfinium, but released. He 
then joined Pompey, and after 
Pharsalus fled with him to Egypt. 

Strabo, 117, 123, Gnaeus Ponipeius 
Sextus S., consul in 89 B.C., in 
which year he celebrated a 
triumph for his capture of 
Asculum. He tried to he neutral 
in the civil wars of Sulla and 
Marius. In 87 B,c. he was killed 
by lightning. 

Sucro, 159, a river in S.E. Spain, 
between Valentia and Lauron. 
Susa, 39, 417, an ancient city of 
Persia, residence of the Great 
King during the spring months. 

Sybaris, 341, 4 famous Greek city of 
Italy, on the west shore of the 
guif of Tarentum, founded in 
720 B.0., noted for its wealth and 
luxury. 


T 


Tachos, 101-107, king of Egypt for 
a short time during the latter part 
of the reign of Artaxerxes li. of 
Persia (405-362 B.0.). Deserted 
by his subjecta and mercenaries, 
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he took refuge at the court of 
Artaxerxes IIF., where he died. 

'Taenarum, 175, a promontory at 
the southern extremity of La- 
conin, in Peloponnesus. 

Tanagra, 377, a town in eastern 
Boeotia, between Thebes and 
Attica. 

Tarentum, 193, 507, a Greek city in 


S.E, italy. it surrendered to 
the Romans in 272 B.O, was 
betrayed into the hands of 


Hannibal in 212, and recovered 
by Fabius Maximus in 209, 

Taurus, 185, a range of mountains 
in Asia Minor, running eastward 
from Lycia to Cilicia. 

Taygetus, 417, a lofty mountain 
range between Laconia and Mes- 
senia, in Peloponnesus. 

Tegea, 95, an ancient and powerful 
city in S. E. Arcadia, in Pelopon- 


nesus. 

Tegyra, 77, 377 ff., 387, 525, a vil- 
lage in northern Boeotia, near 
Orchomenus. 

Tempe, Vale of, 307, the gorge 
between Mounts Olympus and 
Ossa in N.E. Thessaly, through 
which tlie river Peneius makes its 
way to the sea. 

Theodotus of Chios (or Samos), 317, 
325, brought to Caesar the head 
and siguet-ring of Pompey. 

Theophanes, 213, 225, 247, 315, 
319. of Mitylene iu Lesbos, a 
learued Greek who made Pom- 
pey's acquaintance during the 
Mithridatic war, and became his 
intimate friend and adviser. le 
wrote a eulogistic history of 
Pompey's campaigns. After 
Pompey's death he was pardoned 
by Caesar, and upon his own 
death (after 4£ B.O.) received 
divine honours from the Lesbians. 

Theophrastus, 5, 103, the most 
fainous pupil ot Aristotle, and his 
successor as head of the Peripa- 
tetic school of philosophy at 
Athens. He was born at Eresos 
in Lesbos, and died at Athens in 
237 B.c., at the age of eighty- 
tive. 

Theopompus, 27, 87, 01, of Chios, a 
fellow-pupll of isocrates with 
Ephorus, wrote anti-Athenian 
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histories of Greece from 411 to 
394 B.C. and of Philip of Macedon 
from 360 to 336 p.c. 

Thermodon, 209, a river of Pontus 
in Northern Asia Minor, einpty- 
ing into the Euxine Sea. 

Thesmophoria, 353, a festival in 
honour of Demeter as goddess of 
marriage, celebrated at Athens 
for three days in the middle of the 
month Pyanepsion (Oct.-Nov.). 

Thespiae, 67 f., 97, 373 ff, an 
ancient city in S.W. Boeotia, 
north of Plataea. 

Thetis, 123, a sea-nymph, wife of 
Peleus and mother of Achilles. 
Thriasian plain, 69, 357, a part of 
the plain about Eleusis, in S.W. 

Attica. 

Timagenes, 245, a Greek historian, 
of the time of Augustus, origin- 
ally a captive slave. The bitter- 
ness of his judgments brought 
him into disfavour, 

Timagoras, 419, an ambassador 
from Athens to the Persian court 
in 387 B.c. He spent four years 
there, and took part with Pelopi- 
das rather than with his own col- 
leagne, Leon. He revealed state 
secrets for nay, and it was this 
which cost him his life. 

Timotheus (i), 345, son of Conon 
the great Athenian admiral, IIe 
was made general in 375 B.0., and 
about 360 was at the height of his 
popularity and glory. 

Timothens (2), 39, of Miletus, a 
ianious musician and poet, 446- 
357 B0. His exuberant and 
florid style conquered its way to 
great popularity. 

Tisapherues, 21 f, 27, Persian 
satrap of lower Asia Minor from 
414 B.C., and also, after the death 
of Cyrus the Younger in 401, of 
maritime Asia Minor, till his 
deathin 359 8.0. 

Tithraustes, 97. After succeeding 
Tisaphernes in his satrapy, 
Tithranstes tried in vain to induce 
Agesilaiis to return to Greece, and 
then stirred up a war in Greece 
against Sparta, in consequence of 
which Agesilaiis was recalled. 

Trallians, 43, no tribe of this name 
is now known to have lived in 
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Thrace, nor are they mentioned 
in Herodotus (vii. 110). 

Trebonius, 251, Caius T.. tribune of 
the people in 55 B. C., and an 
instrument of the triumvirs, He 
was afterwards legate of Caesar 
in Gaul, and loaded with favours 
by him, but was one of the con- 
spirators against his life. 

Tullus, 275, Lucius Volcatius T., 
consulin 66 B. c., à moderate, who 
took no part in the civil war. 

Tyche, 485, a portion of what Plu- 
tarch calla the ‘‘ outer city '' of 
syracuse, lying between Epipo- 
lae and Achradina. 
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Valentia, 159, an important town 
in S. E. Spain, south of Saguntum. 


PROPER NAMES 


Valerius, 147, Marcus V. Maximus, 
dictator in 494 B.C., defeated and 
triumphed over the Sabines. 

Vatinius, 251, Publius V., had been 
tribune of the people in 59 B.O., 
and was a paid creature of 
Caesar. He was one of Caesar's 
legates in the civil war, and, after 
Pharsalus, was entrusted by him 
with high command in the East. 

Venusia, 515, a prosperous city of 
‘Apulia, a stopping place for 
travellers on the Appian Way 
from Rome to Brundisium. It 
was the birthplace of the poet 


orace. 

Vibullius, 285, Lucius V. Rufus, a 
senator, captured by Caesar at 
Cortinium, at the outbreak of tie 
war, and again in Spain, but 
pardoned both times. 
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